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Preface 


IS THERE such a thing as national culture, and if ao what is 
it? Which predominates, nationalism or cultarc? Tlie culture of 
the English-speaking Canadian is amply the recorded reflcaion 
of his way of life and his actinide toward it. Although Canada in 
its present political form is hardly eighty years old, people who 
are recognizably Onadian have emerged from the old colonial¬ 
ism, Handicapped as they have been by climate and distance, 
these people have found that their very diversity has presented 
a unique challenge to their sense of identity- Their unity has 
been further challenged by the nearness of the United States. 
Can a nation of less than fifteen million living cheek by jowl with 
a far wealthier one eleven times its population maintain its in¬ 
dividuality? 

The means of doing so are not artificial, not political or eco¬ 
nomic, but primarily things of the spirit and mind, and their ap¬ 
peals are wide and varied. Thus they are hard to evaluate, ft is, 
nevertheless, worth while to try. If this attempt at analysis and 
evaluation is almost entirely by Canadians, it is because they 
best can give a reason for the faith that is in them. These authors 
are not propagandists—some of them are academic critics, others 
workers in the field—but all have the advantage of a sense, not 
of aloofness, but of fairness and objectivity, and a sense of striv- 
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mgy a sense of becoming. This is contemporary hisrory. There 
have been so many books of iate concerned optimistically with 
Canada’s future (see some of the titles in the bibliography at the 
end of this book: Canada on the March, Canada Looks Aheady 
Canada tn the Making, Canada’s Tontorrov}) that we should 
remember that tomorrows have yesterdays as well as todays. The 
background necessary for each subject discussed in this book 
will vary. The story of Canadian radio, and to some degwe of 
music» needs little history; that of the other arts and sciences 
must include some account of the waditions and struggles which 
produced them. To chat extent this book is history, but dwse 
writers have not hesitated co evaluate the past and to set forth 
some of the problems and difficulties that lie in the way of 
further progress. 

Is the culture of Canada Canadian or is it for the most part 
derivative? Is it a synthesis of the tluree culrures—those of Great 
Britain. France, and the United States—which surround it tradi¬ 
tionally and geographically? All of the writers agree that it has 
a character of its own, otherwise iliey would nor, of course, be 
writing about it. Yet, being frank, they do stress, at least by im¬ 
plication, the immaturity of Canada’s culture. Accenting that 
immaturity, one or two who were invited to contribute declined 
to do so. One of them pointed to the 1917 meeting of the Canadian 
Historical Association, a feature of which was the celebration 
of the sixtieth anniversary of the formation of the Dominion, 
when one speaker after another waxed mournful about the back¬ 
wardness and sterility of Canadian culture. The iconoclasts and 
cynics were answered, at least in part, by a member of the Asso¬ 
ciation who pointed out that Canada was only three generations 
from the pioneers (settlers in Ontario, for example, were still 
facing hard pioneer conditions in the 1930’s; there was no univer¬ 
sity west of Toronto until 1877)* and he suggested that it might 
be well for the members to fix some of their attention on the 
substantial progress chat had been made. 

The development of a national culture was more difficult in 
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Canada than in the other domimons, because Canadians live be> 
side a great established nation, whose ideas, in the form of boohs, 
magaiines, newspapers, and radio commentaries, have washed in 
on them in a ceaseless tide. How far have these ideas affected 
Canadian ways and manners and thought? Where the effect has 
not been great, it has been due to the stubbornness of the strug¬ 
gle for individuality j where it has been great, it is partly an 
acknowledgement of the immaturity and unsophistication of 
Canadian culture. 

The Royal Commission on National Development in the Ans, 
Letters and Sciences examined the state of Canadian cultural 
life toward the end of the 1940's. It sought to determine what 
national culture existed independently of American influences. 
The findings, published in 1951 and generally called the Mas¬ 
sey Report,^ speak of these influences as “alien.” But while many 
of the imported mass media may be of inferior quality, if Cana¬ 
dians did not on the whole like them they would produce more 
of tlieir own. $0 they would, say they, if they could afford to. 
The Massey Report recommends to the Ottawa government all 
sorts of scholarships, grancs-in-aid, and other financial induce¬ 
ments to encourage a purely Canadian culture. One of its critics 
said that it wanted the government to buy culture, 

That is a charge quite unwarranted, as well as obviously ally. 
Frank H. Underhill stated: 

The fact is that if we produced Canadian movies for our own mass 
consumption they would be quite as sentimental and vulgar and 
escapist as are the Hollywood variety; and they would be sentimental 
and vulgar and escapist in the American way, not in the English 
or French way. Our newspapers which are an Independent local 
product do not differ essentially from the American; the kind of 
news which the Canadian Press circulates on its own origination is 
exactly like that originated by the A.P, or U-P. Like the American 

»Named for its chairman. Vioceot Massey. Later the Crown appointed 
him governor general of the Dominion, the first Canadian to hold that 
office. 
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ones, they become progressively worse as the size of the dey in¬ 
creases, up to a certain point. We haven’t any daily as bad as the 
Chicago Tribtme, because we haven’t any dty as big as Chicago; 
but a^ we haven’t anything as good as the New York Times. U 
Macleen's Magazine achieved its ambition, and American comped- 
don were shut out from its own constituency, it would condnue to 
be what it is now, only more so, i.t., a second-rate Saturday Evening 
Past or Collier*s. [That opinion seems too harsh.*] It is mass-con- 
sumpdon and the North American condnental environment which 
produce these phenomena, not some sinister influences in the United 
Sutes. . . . The United States is facing this problem {the reladon- 
ship between mass culture and the cnlcure of the few] at a rather 
more advanced stage dian we have yet reached, and the more in¬ 
timately we can sciidy American experience the more we shall profit.* 

As a matter of fact, most Canadian critics seem to agree that 
in th ei r periodical press, however good it may or may not be, 
Canada has its closest approximation to a nadonal lltcraairc- Per¬ 
haps 70 or 80 per cent of the articles in its magazines have Cana¬ 
dian subjects. For example, a recent number of the Queen's 
Quarterly, out of a total of nine ardcles, published the follow¬ 
ing: “Can the Conservadves Come Back?”; “Canadian Opinion 
and Foreign Policy”; “Canadian Immigration”; “Painting in Can¬ 
ada”; “Ardiaeology and the Canadian”; “The Job of a [Cana¬ 
dian] University President”; 'Weapons of the Mind: Fox 
Canada’s Armed Forces.” Although the magazines may be over¬ 
emphasizing Canadian material, one must remember that part of 
their mission is to interpret Canada to the outside world. Ic is a 
pity that the American circulation of such magazines, present¬ 
ing so authoritatively the Canadian point of view, is limited. 

* Professor UuderhlU writes a d^jaxtmeoc in Mecltai^s. Its issue for 
October 13,195^, seems more the type of Life than of any other American 
magazine, havh^ notably a richly illustrated aidcle on "One Hidden 
Canadian Art Treasure” which mi^r well be read in connection with the 
chapret on Caiudian arc in the present volume. 

*'Notes on the Massey Report,” in Our Sense t>f IdentUy: A Book of 
Canadian Essays, ed. by Malcolm Ross (Toronto; Ryerson Press, 1934). 
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The contiibutions of most of che am to a sense of Canadian 
comcioosness, as brought our in the essays in the present volume, 
seem self-evident. Painting, of course, is one of rhe chief elements 
of national unity and, like music, has the particular advantage 
of being able to express its message unimpeded by differences of 
language- But obviously radio and television reach more people 
than perhaps all rhe arts combined. The Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation is performing both its cultural and its national duty. 
It has three objectives—adequate coverage of the entire popula¬ 
tion, opportunities for Canadian self-expression, and resistance 
CO absorption of Canada into the general cultural pattern of radio 
in the United States, supposed, rightly or wrongly, to be geared 
to a lower intellectual level. The Carudian who captures the at¬ 
tention of his fellow citizens in the realm of the lively arts has 
to be different from, and frequently better than, his competitor 
in America. He must stand more criticism, and this he gets in 
large measure from his fellows. 

The plight of the humamcies, both m the schools and in the 
nation, concerned die members of the Royal Commission: 

Where the humanities are rtiij [italics supphed] caught, they seem 
to be loong chelr cradidonal character. It seems to us that the classics 
have been largely taken over by the philologist, chat history is be* 
coming a branch of sodology, that philosophy is under the shadow 
of psychology, that the study of English literature is losing its power 
to encourage good writing and wise reading. This is the true plight 
of the humanities; it is not so much that they have been deserted as 
that they have lost their way. 

How to resist these influences which are breaking down the 
humanities? The Royal Commission recommended the forma¬ 
tion of a Coundi to deal with these complicated problems: 

We therefore recommend that a body be created co be known as the 
Canada CouncU for die Encouragement of the Arts, Lerters. Hu- 
maoides and Social Sdences, to stunulace and to help voloocary or- 
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ganizacions these fields, co foster Canada’s cultural relations 
abroad, to perform the functions of a national commission for 
UNESCO, and to devise and administer a system of scholarships.^ 

There are no great private foundations, no large private for¬ 
tunes, as in the United States, to finance these improvements. 
The money must largely come from municipal, provincial, or 
federal governments. The Canada Council is to be established by 
a grant of a hundred million dollars, charged to the 1957-1958 
budget. All the government’s cultural activities will be concen¬ 
trated in an cnla^d cabinet post, which will have responsibility 
not only for general liaison work on the cultural front but also 
perhaps for the publicly owned Canadian Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion, which now reports co Parliament through the Revenue 
Minister. The Canada Council wiQ of course be free from political 
influence. Among its duties will be that of providing scholarships 
annually to ten thousand university students and of aiding artists, 
dancers, musicians, actors, and others. (Who will take on the job 
of comparing and evaluating their services to culture?) There 
will also be federal aid to the universities themselves. The Prime 
Minister indicated in October 1956 chat he is ready to double 
the present federal grants to universities of eight million dol¬ 
lars. The Prime Minister of Quebec has objected co federal as¬ 
sistance co education on the ground that k would constitute an 
invasion of provincial rights. The Dominion Prime Minister be¬ 
lieved chat he met the objection by a proviso that the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities (a body somewhat rimilar 
to the Association of American Colleges) undertake the distri¬ 
bution, thus avoiding any semblance of government control. A 
prudent Prime Miniscerl 

There has been a growing fear that Canadian universities, 
most of which were built predominantly on the English model, 
are concentrating too heavily on technical and vocational sub- 

• Report of the RoyaJ Commission on National Development in tie 
Arts, Letters and Soienoes, (Ottawa, I9yj)» PP* *5^ 577* 
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jects. This trend crossed the border into Canada man)^ years 
ago. Says Hilda NcaA^y, a professor at the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan and a member of the Royal Commission: 

The general climate of opinion is <?f course [italics supplied] un¬ 
favourable CO the purely intellecfual life. . . . It is important to con¬ 
sider how much of the "research” that goes on in the universities 
represents investigations truly rewarding in the inceUeecua] sense; 
how much teaching is really calculated to nourish and liberate the 
mind rather than to convey useful facts and techniques. It is a nice 
question wliecher the intellecrual light of the universio®, in becom¬ 
ing diffused over an ever widedng area, may not also be growing 
correspondingly dim. Until this question is answered there is no 
certainty that Canadian universities will make as distinguished a 
contribution to Canadian inteliecrual Dfe in the next fifty years as 
they have in the past fifty.* 

It would be depressing to contemplate Canadian univeisides as 
vocational service stations. Nor are they, to the extent chat many 
American universities are. As is perhaps implied in the chapter on 
education, there is a growing tendency to resist the American 
invasion at more than one point. Canada refuses to adopt many 
American innovations in pedagogical method in schools below 
the uftivcrflty level, refuses as far as possible to compute educa¬ 
tional progress in terms of credits and hours, refuses to include 
in liberal arts curricula many subjects which properly belong in 
technical schools. 

This book should really be called The Ctdmrei of Canada. 
The editor of this book obviously had to decide whether to give 
a separate or a combined creaement to those aspects of culture 
concerned with bilingualism. He resolved, not without mi^v- 
ings, to forego a treatment of French literature, chiefly because, 
regrettably, so little of it has been translated; those who wish a 
recent critical and historical study are referred to Dostaler 

* '"Cukunl Evolution," in Cmoda's Tomorrow ed. by G. P- Gibnoui 
(Toronto: MacmilUn Company of t9S4)> 
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0 'Leary’$Le R0?run pangak-canadien (MoatreaJ, 1954)* 
tain scholarly works in French are menrioncd in the chapters on 
philosophy and the social sdences. In reli^on and philosophy 
Canada is a land of two solitudes. Philosophy presents such a 
complex problem chat it seemed best to treat ic in its two aspects. 
Here is where, perhaps, the cultural severance is most acute. 
In general, however, what was in the last generation not only a 
severance but a clash has become less acute, thanks in part to the 
liberal and co-operative spirit of many of the professors at Laval 
University in Quebec, The danger is that this may be a manu¬ 
factured coHjperadoni there is still, academically and culturally, 
far too little bilingual intercourse. The Royal Society of Canada 
is offidally bilingual, but the two languages are used only in the 
sdcndlic sections, where there is less danger of controversy. 


A ckno'wiedgements 

I owe thanks to those many Canadian friends who have given 
me information and advice, particularly to Robert Weaver of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, to Professor Malcolm 
Ross of Queen’s University, for many years editor of Queen's 
Quarterly, and to Professor Chester New of McMaster Univer¬ 
sity. Years ago the history and economics faculties of McMaster* 
Toronto, and Buffalo used to spend at least one weekend to¬ 
gether every year, and on those memorable occaaons Chester 
Martm, Frank H. Underhill, Chester New, and the lace lamented 
Harold Itinis were among those who were the sdraulacing lead¬ 
ers in debate. For years, too, the neighbouring universities of 
Queen’s and Sc. Lawrence held summer conferences (financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation, thanks largely to James T. Shot- 
well) on joint problems of their countries, to which certain out¬ 
siders were generously invited. Their proceedings have been 
published. One of the contributors to this volume is the director 
of the newly established Program in Canadian Studies at the 
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Universicy of Rochester. (See Blair Fraser, “Backstage at Roch¬ 
ester,” MacUim*s Magazmef October 13, 1956.) Inspire of these 
evidences of interest between the two nations, there are relatively 
few courses in Canadian history being given at American univer¬ 
sities; the contacts are on too high and too specialized a level 
Even on the higher level, the corracts are few: of the approxi¬ 
mately 650 disserradons now in progress in American universities 
concerned with political philosophy and foreign governments, 
only five have to do with Canada. Libya, Syria, Liberia, Pakistan, 
even Malta and Vietnam, are the subjects of doctoral theses, 
buc our nearest neighbour appeals to only five young scholars.* 
It is partly in the hope that these academic approaches, largely 
economic and polidcal, may become more popular and extend 
to other fields, that this book is conceived. 


JuuAN Pa*b; 

The Unhersity of Buffalo 
December 


* Aweriem ?eUt\cal Science Review, L (Sept. 1956), 807, 
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» PART I BY ROY DANIELLS 
»PART II BY WILFRID EGGLESTON 


Literature 


1. Poetry and the Novel 


Regions Caeir never knew 
Thy posTcricy shall sway. 

Where his eagles never flew 
None invincible as they. 

THESE lines of the poet Cowper» from his “Boadicea,” were 
written in a tune of imperial e:tpansion and reflect the sober ela¬ 
tion of his age. They may now remind us that Canada, among 
ocher regions conquered or colonized by Brirain, has never as 
a country known the discipline of Latin law and language, the 
hierarchies of an ancient society, the Renaissance concern with 
artisac form, or the ^ible monuments of tradition and authority. 
Canadian literature reflects these lacks. It has no great flgures, 
nothing comparable to che pillars of the British tradition of writ¬ 
ing. Even allowing for the shorter scale of our cultural history, 
we can produce no terms and landmarks. Few of our acknowl¬ 
edged authors have been able to endow their place or their rime 
with its special significance. No temple of epic or solemn tragedy 
crowns with its glories our sober landscape. Canadian Uterature 
is a plank sidewalk angling up the slope of che mountain whose 
heights are yet unexplored. 

Perhaps a dozen Canadian authors have been widely read 

I 
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outside Canida; among them are Thomas Oiandlcr Haliburton^ 
Charles G. D. Roberts, Bliss Carman, Gilbert Parker, Ralph 
Connor, L. M. Montgomery, Stephen Leacock, Maio de la 
Roche, and Motley Callaghan. Nothing can be said about them 
capable of bringing them into focus as a group. They must be 
seen as they appear in an imfolding panorama of soda! history. 
Critics faced with this difficulty have rumed to describe the 
frustrations and handicaps of the C a nad ia n wncer, and it has 
become a custom to preface any survey of onr literature by a 
kind of ceremonial lincnt over otir cultural misfommes. This 
ritual, slowly changing its form thfoogh the years, is a salutary 
perfomuncc. The smaQ size of oor population, we say—smaller 
than it appears, ance three-tenths of our people do not willingly 
read English_and the thinness of its scattered settlements com¬ 

bine to produce a dearth of bookstores and of booklovers. 
Among those who read, the natural deare for BnoA and Ameri¬ 
can books is too strong to leave nauch time for Canadian works. 
The frontier view of the arts still prevails^ they are regarded 
as light recreation, a brief diverrion, a stimulus comparable to 
half a bottle of whiskey; die more violent and tawdry forms 
arc consequently favoured Puritan censorship, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, is ever on the alert, and the aesthetic life is re¬ 
garded as a life misused or at best wasted The colonial spine 
has not died out: London, New York, Paris arc the great good 
places; we ourselves can provide no real ccocre of culture, hav¬ 
ing no focus or spiritual centre to our commututy-^io court, 
no national cathedral, no acropolis, not even an anthem or a 
flag. The symbol of Canada is the beaver, that industrious rodent 
whose destiny it was to furnish hats that warmed better brains 
chan his own. So runs the sad story, and it is necessary to re¬ 
capitulate it if only to realize how much the situation has im¬ 
proved in recent years. Not one of die adverse conditions 
mentioned but has been ameliorated—by a general increase of 
populaooQ and the rise of mecropolitan centres; by a real re¬ 
covery, in both material and spiritual values, from the effects 
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of depression and war; by the rise of a whole new generation in 
some degree liberated from the exhausting labours and anxieties 
of the pioneer. 

In a less acute fonn, however, these difficulties still persist, 
and to them is now added a new dilemma. The preoccupation 
of Canadian writers is with regionalism and nationalism, in the 
sense of corporate self-examination and self-realization; but 
the questions being asked with the greatest intensity in, say, 
Britain and America, are international While in Camdt we 
stru^le toward self-understanding, seeking bsights that will 
reveal our own nature; while we reach toward self-expression, 
elaborating skills and techniques; while we cultivate self-criddsm 
so that a new Canadian novel resembles an infant in a household 
of anxious aunts—all the while the great world is compelled 
to deal with terrors and vast hopes transcending national bounds. 
Are Canadian novelists to fulfil Milton’s fear of writing in "an 
^ too late”? Isolation is no longer a tenable position for the 
Canadian artist, nor is it any longer the actual position of Canada 
in the world of nations. The great wind of the world sweeps 
over our so-called barriers of mountain and plain and is scarcely 
checked by the width of the frozen northern fastness. 

What then can we honestly put before the intelligent enquirer 
from beyond our borders who has the world’s great cradiuonal 
works of Uceraenre in his library and who turns to us with a 
cultivated taste and an open mind? Without hesitatioa we can 
solicit his interest in certain struggles of the human spirit which 
our novelists represent, we can offer him the secure delight of 
well-wrought poetry, we can promise him some memorable 
glimpses of an luifamiliar landscape, some sense of a vast and 
unforgctrable terrain. 

We can also make half-a-dozen suggestions to smooth his path 
into our untrampled world. First, that he give a little preliminary 
attention to Canadian geography and history of sertlement 
British and American writers are so well served by the multirude 
of agencies disseminating background informarioo that reader 
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and author alike caJcc aU this for granted. But let it be recced 
with what grudging difficulty it was conceded that American 
liceramre had a character of its own, worthy of study, capable 
of unique del^hcs. And how slowly this realization dawned as 
familiarity grew, not only with American belles-lettres but with 
the sweep of American history and the nature of American social 
life. 

The most inriting gateway to Canadian wnring, as to its 
American counterpart, is through the works of the older authors. 
Whatever in the Canadian tradition corresponds to Melville, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Thorean, and Whitman is first to be 
attempted. Once this is understood, the test is easy. The grea^ 
need in Canadian criddan is not for the sympathetic review 
of current productions (“this ought ye to have done and not 
to have left the ocher undone”) but for the establishment of that 
bacl^und which alone can give meaning to them below their 
verbal superfices. 

More difficult for the mquiring reader, the hypothetical man 
of goodwill, is the admission of a double standard of judgement, 
the frank recognition that foothills have a character and beauty 
of their own and that beyond them lie, in another dimension, the 
Rocky Mouncains. Edward K. Brown (whose untimely death 
in 1950 was a lamentable loss to Canadian culture) once wrote 
to this effect: 

Careful interpretatioo, conducted with insight and a measure of 
sympathy must precede judgrococ, and in writing of recent or con¬ 
temporary poets it is much wiser to make sura that one’s interprcca- 
don Is adequate than to press oa to judgment . . . When I say that 
1948 has been a year of exciring achievement in Canadian poetry, I 
mean that at least half a dozen poes have brought out books in 
which there are genuine poems which offer delight; I do not mean 
. . . that the Nobel prize was awarded to Mr Eliot only because 
Sweden has not heard of oor soengtlL’ 

> "Letten in Canada,” Vmversky of Toronto Quorterly, xviu (iw^ 
W)**55- 
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We need a mixed standard of judgement chat vill be willing to 
take pleasure in many things for many reasons. All ju^ment 
(except the Last) is relarive, and whatever is judged deserves 
categories appropriate to its nature. 

It should also be remarked that the approach co our literature 
here attempted is from a Western point of view. A flight across 
Canada reveals that the major landing fields are few in number 
and that each has its own merits as a point from which the 
country as a whole could be assessed- The centres are few and 
become more widely separated until the last is reached on the 
edge of the Pacific. From this point of vantage (or disadvan¬ 
tage) the “commerdal empire of the St. Lawrence" will seem 
a long way off; so wiD French Canada, and, even more, the 
Maiitimes. But this country has never had a true focal point 
since the fall of Quebec, has never been felt as a “precious stone 
sec in a silver sea.” The best the heralds could offer as a motto 
to our coic-of-arms is “a mari usque ad mare,” an excerpt from 
chat text which declares, “He shaU have dominion also from sea 
CO sea, and from the river unco the ends of the earth” *—from 

Atlantic to Pacific, from the Sc. Lawrence to the Polar regions_ 

bounds without a centre, The Westerner can therefore permit 
himself CO hope that his own view is as valid as anodier’s; he 
may even borrow from Californians the confidence that the West 
most clearly embodies the formative processes of the frontier, 
an understanding of which is the first necessity to an under¬ 
standing of the country. 

The large facts of Canadian life—if we except die uwma- 
cional issue—are first the land itself, the great terrain, and second 
the juxtapositions of race, nacionaiity, and creed within the coun¬ 
try and upon the condneut, 

One is forced to use some such word as “terrain” mstead of 
“landscape” because the land of Canada is not felt primarily as 
spectacle, panorama, eye-rewarding scene; it so strongly deter¬ 
mines action, enlarges or limits human possibilities, governs the 

* Psalm 72:8. 
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whole strategy of civilizadoD. The Canadian, m whatever region 
he sought to subsist, was from the beginniDg condiaoned by 
climate and the qualities of wood and wind and water that 
climate brings. Climate, in turn, has been known and felt to 
depend upon the me, shape, position of the North Amencan 
land mass and, region by r^on, upon vast and visible geological 
features. This early preoccnpadon with the earth itself—great 
mountain chains or wom-down plateaux, links of lake and river, 
flat-bedded prairies—explains why the Royal Sodccy devotes 
one of its three sdeatific sections entirely to the soence of ge¬ 
ology. 

On a humbler scale, the most ^oranc and impercepdve emi¬ 
grant could hardly fail to feel the nacme of the immediate land¬ 
scape as with his two hands he wrestled with roeb and roots 
or with the unbroken sod of die prairies, sweating out a living 
from the soil Only within die last decade, with the growth of 
cities and the new flood of imm^tation, has one hedtaced to say 
that the majority of Canadians are at some dme in their lives 
engaged widi the landscape—the teitain. 

It conld be argued plauably that onr history is largely geo- 
grapluc. Early explorers sought for a passage by water through 
the land mass and named the rapids of the St. Lawrence ‘‘La- 
chine ” believing them the road to Oiina. When the French 
regime ended on the Plains of Abraham, Wolfe’s croo^ had 
reached that battlefield by climbing a clid. The exploration of 
the far west was almost partly a matter of overcoming phyacal 
obstacles, and Simon Fraser rightly gave his name to a river 
along the walls of whose canyon he had clambered his perilons 
way. The rebellion of 1870. which nearly changed the course 
of Canadian history, was subdued by Colonel Garnet Wolseley, 
whose main task hy, not in fighting rebels, but in moving his 
troops, with improvised transport, over hundreds of miles of 
vij^in territory. 

Certain panoramic views of the vaseness of Canada have taken 
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shape in the imagery of Canadian poets, but such views are a 
very recent acquisition and their sweep, however compclhng 
CO the imagination, is generally incomplete geographically. Tradi- 
donally, through the decades of exploration and settlement, 
the land was viewed as setting harsh limits to any ease of move¬ 
ment, and this traditional view, though it may appear to be 
belied by the present ease of air travel and the thrusting power 
of railway locomotion, is nevertheless permanently valid, The 
depth of winter icc locking the Sc Lawrence and the Lakes is 
an obstacle as permanent as the cUmarej the enormous barren 
area of the pre-Cambrian Shield permanently separates the 
prairies from the fertile fields of southern Ontario; the Rocides 
show no sign of bowing even before the atomic powers of man; 
and the vast north (unlike the much narrower arede region of 
Russia) yields co exploration and to settlement only with the 
most relnctant delays. 

Three books which represent the traditional ardtude toward 
the land, beddes being central in the literary tradition, are Mma 
Chapdelaine, Roughing It in the Bush, and The M/m from Glen- 
garry. One hastens to admit chat these are not works of the 
first rank, but the first two at least and the first one especially 
are wonh reading for the light they throw on the seosibilicy of 
past generadons, much as Charles Reade or Charles Kinney 
throw light OQ the English Victorians- All three reveal, in simple 
and clear shapes, some enduring elements in the collective Cana¬ 
dian mind. They reveal, moreover, three impomne racial ele¬ 
ments in the country, three aspects of religion, and three separa¬ 
ble views of society. 

Maria ChapdeJainSf published in 1916, is the work of a young 
Frenchman who was killed in a railway accident. Lotus Hteon 
(1880-1913) was bom at Brest and educated in Paris; be lived 
in Canada not more than a year and 2 half. It is an irony thac 
this novel which has become a classic of “habitant” sensabilicy 
should have been written by a European who had taken bis 
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degree m Oriental bogoages. It ^ould be added, parenthetically, 
that in the history of nmqdtan writing this irony is everywhere 
apparent. Our most substantial and impresave poet, Ned Pratt, 
took his origins in old Newfoundland. Oui most important 
younger novelist was brought up amid the sound of Gaelic voices 
in Cape Breton (precauseway). Our most systematic cridc of 
Canadian literature was bom in New Zealand aod went to school 
in England. 

Maria Chapdelaitu is, in the most literal sense, a story of the 
land. The characters and the plot are fully absorbed into the 
theme; the dieme is implicit in the setdng; and the setting is a 
small farm buried in the Quebec bush. We £nd Maria's modier 
burdened with the problems of the pioneer; 

^Terhaps it is wicked of me to say so; but all my married life I have 
been sorry that your father's taste was for moring, and pushing on 
and OQ Into the woods, and not for living on a farm in one of the 
old parishes." Through the little square window she threw a mel' 
ancholy glance over the scanty cleared fields behind the house, the 
barn built of Ul-joiDed planks that showed marks of fire, and the 
land beyond still covered with stamps and encompassed by the 
forest, whence any return of hay or grain could only be looked for 
at the end of long and patient writing.* 

Maria's own story is a simple one. She is a young girl with three 
suitors: Francois, Lorenzo, and Entrope. The first is a bold 
young woodsman who, on his way to see her in the dead of 
winter, is lose in the bush and perishes of cold. The second, 
Lorenzo, cries to indnee Maria to leave the land and emigrate 
with him to the United States. It is the third, a modest, almost 
timid, aspirant with a little half-cleared farm to offer her, who 
wins her hand. But the characters are barely sketdicd; it is the 
land-^e dense, menadng bush, the bomed-over clearings, the 

* Louis H^oion, Maria Cbapdalmsy copyr^ht 1921. The excerpts 
from this book are (jooced whb the permissioo of The Micmilka Com¬ 
pany aod The MacmiUeo Company of 
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intense enduring snows—that dominates the story. And it is the 
call of the land, promising a way of life, a faith, a family, and 
a future, that holds Maiia to her Quebec village. She is in love 
with her native province, with the soil itself: 

The marvel of the reappearing earth in the springfime, after the Jong 
months of winter. . . . The dreaded snow stealing away in prank¬ 
ish rivulets down every slope; the tree-roots first resurgent, then 
the mosses drenched with wet, soon the ground freed from Its 
burden whereon one treads with delighted glances and sighs of hap¬ 
piness like the sick man who feels glad hfe returning to his vrins. 
. . . Later yet, the birches, alders, aspens swelling into bad; the 
laurel clothing itself in rosy bloom. . . . The rough battle with the 
soil a seeming holiday to men no longer condemned to idleness; to 
draw the hard breath of toil from mom dll eve a gracious fa¬ 
vour. , . - 

You ask if this is not sentimentalized. It is. But it is rooted in real¬ 
ity, and it presents a vision of the country and of the land which 
has entered deeply into the French-Canadian consciousness and 
remains potent—in politics, in rcHgious affairs, in literature. 

Rougbmg It in the Bush is not fiction but fact. Its author, 
Mrs. Sosauna Moodie (iSo3-i8$5), has here given us a cursive 
account, often in diary form, of her emigration to Canada with 
her husband in 1832 and of their stru^les to effect a setdement 
in the bush. He came from an Orkney family and was a lieu¬ 
tenant of a fusilier regiment, retired on half-pay. She was of 
a Suffolk family named Strickland, a woman of great vigour 
and ability and of a strong, unpretencioos, Anglican piety. They 
underwent hardship and privation and the land seemed un- 
tameable, yet she was able to rise at times into a kind of ecstasy 
in the appredadon of natural beauty. She understood and had 
the courage to set down what Is often ignored or treated with 
contempt—the unfitness of a gentleman for the slogging labour 
of bush settlement. She grasped with all the power of bitter 
experience the faa diet drudgery kills humanism, that literary 
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culture and artistic aj^reckdon are consistent with dmplicity 
of life, with hardship, and with peril, but not with drudgery, 
the umbatiag, unalleviatcd tc^ of the bush settler. 

The weight of a thousand tasks and frustrations is from rime 
CO rime lifted by a vkion of solemn beauty and religious peace. 
The record of such moments in Mr. Moodie's pages is some¬ 
times very moving: 

It was midnight when the children were |^ced on my cloak at the 
bottom of the canoe, and we bade adieu co this hospitable family. 
The wind being dead against us, we were obliged to dispense udeh 
the sail, and take to our paddles. The moMilight was as bright as 
day, the air warm and balmy. . . . The very ^drtt of peace seemed 
to brood over the waters, which were broken into a thousand rip¬ 
ples of light by every breeze chat stirred the rice-blossoms, or whis¬ 
pered through the shivering aspen-mes. The far-off roar of the 
rapids, softened by distance, and the iMg moumful cry of the night 
owl, alone broke the aleuce of the night. Amid these lonely wilds 
the soul draws nearer to God, and is filled to overfi owing by the 
overwhelming sense of His presence 

In both the books, the idealized novel of French Canada and the 
authentic diary of a hard-worldng Englishwoman in Ontario, 
we have the same double view of the land as euemy and friend, 
as opponent yet bene^cto^ as a source of awe and terror, of 
fatigue and exhausrioii, yet as the giver of joy and exultarion, 
the fountain of sosccnance and hope. 

The third book. The Man from Glengarry, published in 1901, 
is an outpouring of the nostalgic love of the author, Charles W. 
Gordon (28^(^1937) under the pseudonym of Ralph Cormor, 
for the scenes of his boyhood in Glengarry County, Ontario. 
A single summary quotation will suffice to illustrate Connor's 
feeliug for the land as the source of individual and social virtue: 

They were sons of the men who had come from the highlands and 
islands of Scotland in cbe taxfy years of the last century. Driven 
from homes in the laud of their Others, they had sec themselves 
with indomitable faith and course to hew from the solid forest, 
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homes for themselves and their cluldren that none might tahe from 
them. - . . Th«r loneliness, thdr triumplis, thdc sorro^vs, born of 
their common life-long conflict with the forest and its 6erce beasts, 
knit them in bonds close and enduring. The sons bom to them and 
reared in the heart of the pine forests grew up to witness that 
heroic struggle with stem nature and to take their part in it, And 
mighcy men they were. Their life bred in them haciness of frame, 
alertness of sense, xeadiness of resource, endurance, superb self- 
reliance, a courage that grew with peril, and withal a certain wild¬ 
ness that at times deepened into ferocity. By thdr fathers the forest 
was dreaded and hated, but the sons, with rifles in hand, uod its 
pathless stretches without fear, and with their broad-axes they took 
toll of the ancient foe.* 

The preoccupadoD with the land which we have been con¬ 
sidering has left its mark on the form of traditional Canadian 
writing. It has given importance to setting and to incident, for 
pioneers, farmers, and lumbermen are at the mercy of day-to-day 
happenings arising from a terrain and a climate over which they 
have no control. It has weakened plot and character even as 
toilsome labour on the land in real life externalizes the assessment 
of character into the evaluation of concrete, cxcemal achieve¬ 
ments. It has given importance to action, hazard, struggle, as 
contrasted with dialogue, sensibility, and the subtleties of private 
thought. As a result we have, in Canadian fiction, typical settings 
and typical episodes but scarcely a typical character. Qiaracter, 
as in the description of the hired man in Mark Cbapdelaine, 
is swallowed up in action: 

He passed a hand over his forehead and sac down upon a root, run¬ 
ning with sweat, overcome by the exertion . . . breathing deeply 
and saying in a bewildered way:—“I am done for. . . . Ahl I am 
done fori” But he pulled himself together on seong her and roared 
out:—“Cold water! PerditionI Give me cold water!” Seizing the 
bucket he drank half its contents and poured the rest over his head 

* Ralph Connor, The Mm from Qknavry (New York: Plemi^ 
H. Revtil Company, 1901). 
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and neck; stiU dripping, be threw himsdf afresh upon die vaoqi^cd 
stump and began co loU it towards a pile as one cames off a prize. 

The final effect has been to define a literary acdnidc toward 
the land which, like the very differcot English atritude toward 
the countryside, repeats itself down the decades. This ardtude 
may be defined as pioneer rather than frontier; there is in Cana¬ 
dian history only a shadowy counterpart of the American story 
of a slowly moving Western frontier presMg against the hostility 
of Indians or Mexicans, then of the Californian gold rush, and 
finally of the haste at the last to close op with the Pacific Ocean. 
Out Western Indians offered little opposition to the spread of 
settlement, our expansion was long retarded, and the Royal 
North West Mounted Police in many areas preceded the settler. 
Oar expanrion, moreover, did not flow in a steady westward 
tide but bypassed great natural obstacles by pasring through 
Hudson's Bay to reach the Red River and around Cape Horn 
to reach VaDCOuver Island. 

That these considerations arc somewiiat superficial cannot be 
denied. The fact is that neither literature nor any other art form 
has revealed the inwardness of the Canadian landscape. The 
painters, in particular the “Group of Seven," have been most 
successful, and the inajesdc im^ of the Muskoka lakes and hills 
is now on their canvases, with its austere outlines and aserrivc 
masses of colour. But all this wildness has not yet been related 
to the activides of the cities and the presence of the individual 
human being. Perhaps the crude approach of calendar-art is 
in its way a bridge, cheerfully offerii^ a colour photograph of 
2 bulldozer levelling a huge platform of crushed rock for some 
enterprise, among the shaggy hillsides and the snow-covered 
peaks! 

Certain relations, however, are already clear: the terrain en¬ 
gages the writer and makes him transmit mco words rfie very 
muscular sensations of his diaiacters. The most convincing 
stretches of our writing are shot throi^ with such ^ysical 
strains, far removed from the calm appraisals of even so intimate 
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a lover of landscape as Wordswonb. It follows chat the tradi¬ 
tional English vocabulary is unsuited for Canadian writing- The 
associations of “spring,” “meadow,” “snowfall” are quite differ¬ 
ent in the two countries. New words as weU as new connota¬ 
tions are needed. Such a word is “pcavey,” the name of a tool 
consisting of a pole armed with a terminal spilte and a hinged 
hook, used everywhere in the bush. It is an uarivalled implement 
for moving logs and gives to the user a fine sense of power. It 
has also had its uses as a weapon in a close-up rough and rumble. 
But its associations are already disappearing with the advent 
of logging machinery into the bush, and it will be denied the 
long centuries of use that gave to the “crooked scythe” its aura 
of manifold association. 

Shakespeare, with his aptitude for crystallizing the permanenc 
features of life, seems to have anticipated the Canadian political 
situation: 

Suppose within the girdle of these walls 
Are now coudned two mighty monarchies, 

Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 
The perilous narrow ocean pares asunder. 

The image is to the Canadian doubly applicable. Within the 
country he experiences the juxtaposidon of Canadians and 
French Canadians and within the bounds of the coodncnc the 
juxtaposidon of Canadians and Americans. 

These two situations, always present whether active or dor¬ 
mant, are neatly illustrated by a page of the Vancouver Province 
for May 4, 1954. Side by tide ace two reports, the first from 
Washington of a speech by the governor general, the Queen’s 
representative, Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey. In the firsc address 
ever delivered to a joint session of Congress by a Canadiaa 
governor general, he emphasized the need for “infinite patience” 
in international affairs. He reminded his American hearers Hut 
the two countries, in discussing plans of collaboration, will not 
always agree on tactics though they will never disagree on the 
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large strategy of common aims: *^Wc may differ now and then 
on the ’hows’ but never on the ‘whys.’ ” The newspaper account 
noted that Mr. Massey was e^t tunes interrupted by applause. 
Cheek by jowl appears a report that Mr. Loois Sc. Laurent, the 
prime minister of Canada, had “dosed the door gently but firmly 
on any conccssoo to the Province of Quebec which would in¬ 
volve any greater burden on the federal treasury than the present 
tax rental offer.” The point at issue (soil unsettled) is whether 
sums paid as income tax by the people of Quebec shall be paid 
to and at the disposal of the federal gOTemment in Ottawa or 
the provincial government of Quebec itself, led by Premier 
Maurice Duplessis, a fervent French “nationalist.” So here, within 
a few square inches of newsprint, the cwo sets of “abutting 
fronts” are embodied in the speeches of our two hipest officers 
of state. A governor general (the £rsc Canadian to bold the 
office) speaks patiently of patience, showing no subservience 
to American politics but g^lnng and oisuing agreement. Our 
prime minister, in a similar mood, attempts to dose the door 
“gently but firmly" on separaosm widiin Canada itself. 

Our concern, however, is not with politics but with the com¬ 
posed redecdon of politics in the curving mirror of literary form. 
Ac che beginning of a novel published some ten years ago but 
equally apposite today stands a summary of che elements from 
which the plot is to be shaped. It b a description of the great 
bilingual of Montreal: 

Montreal sodety is divided roughly into three categories labeled 
“French,” “English,” and "Jewish,” aud there is not much coming 
and going between them, percicnlariy between the Jews and richer 
of the other two groups; for although, as a last resort, French and 
English can be united under the heading **G<Qtile,” such an alliance 
merely serves to isolate the Jews more than ever. Hampered by 
radal-religioos disrincoons to start with, relations between ffie 
French, English and Jews of Montreal are still further complicated 
by the fact chat aU three groups suffer from an inferiority com- 
plex^'-che French because they are a ouaori^ in the English 
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because they we a minority in Quebec, and the Jews because they 
are a minority everywhere.* 

To which it might be added that Canadians are a small minority 
in North America. 

Thc future is, as usual, obscure. The wave of French popula¬ 
tion, magnificently resurgent after the military defeat which 
made Canada a Brirish possesion, may have reached its full 
height. A solid front has pushed beyond the boundaries of Quebec 
into the Maritime Provinces and the nonhem and eastern regions 
of Ontario, Pools of French culture spread across the prairies 
and into the Peace River area. It is possible to feel with a writer 
in the Revue Populake: ‘'Peut-ltrc un jour aurons-nous la satis¬ 
faction dc traverser ce continent en ne parlant que fran^ais.'’ 
There will at least be wide agreement with the principal of 
Queen's Univeracy when, having emphasized the need for 
toleration, he continues: *‘Canadians have now gone far beyond 
this point. They have gone to the point where there is recogni¬ 
tion by each group of the particular virtues which the other 
language group brings into the national life.” 

But a perplexity remains. Cultures blend only with great diffi¬ 
culty. Old loves and loyaldes, with aJi the protective habits they 
engender, die hard. Is tolerance so universal a solvent, or is 
unity to be purchased at the price of loss of idcoddes? Even in 
the comparadvely new West, there are memorial reminders 
of the powerful individualism of tradirions, The Anglican cathe¬ 
dral of the city of Winnipeg Is redolent with memories of the 
English settlers who brought with them not only a faith and a 
ritual but also a tradition of educadon, a way of life, and an ideal 
of public service, all of which are still powerful in the commu¬ 
nity. A few miles away lies the churchyard of Old Kildonan, 
where the gravestones of Scottish settlers bear witness to a still 
earlier and more arduous effort of settlement and to a faith no 
less concerned with educadon for the service of God and man. 

* Gwechalys Graham, Sank and High Heaven (Philadelphia, 
permission to quote granted by J. B. lippiocott and Monica McQU, 
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Across the river stands the cathedral of St. Boniface with the 
"turrets twain” recalled in ‘‘TTie Canadian Boat Song." Its grave¬ 
yard holds the bones of Louis Wei. regarded co this day among 
the Qucbecois as a martyr to a French-Canadian cause. 

This threefold evocadon of the past by the churches of Winni¬ 
peg corresponds to the evocation in the three books already 
discussed. They present os—vastly to simplify even the literary 
rimplification of the actuality—first, with the French-anadian 
habitant, as wedded to Ac soil, devoting all his strength and 
endurance to land and family, deeply committed to CathoHc 
belief and ceremony, often dominated by Ae cnr 4 j second, wiA 
the Scots Presbyterian, doctrinal, self-ewmining, clannish, with 
a secret need for self-jnsrification, a gra^ of practical things 
and a drive toward material achievement; and third, wiA the 
English emigrant of an established sodal satus, cheerful, cou- 
rageous, public-spirited, wiA a genuine if slightly bland piety 
finding its home in Ae forms of Ai^licanisni, tending to find 
a livelihood in government or profesaooal work raAer Aan m 
pioneer bbour. 

These are archetypal and today somewhat old-fashioned fig¬ 
ures. Their descendants art often meeamorphosed into snange 
Aapes, but Ae fearures of this Aumbnail sketch persist and Ac 
complete types are soil to be found in aU Adr Aapeliness. 

The most striking su^lc attempt to deal in ficoon with Ae 
problem of Ac French- and English-speaking Canadas b a novel 
by Hugh MacLeonan, Two Solitudes < 1945). It is wonh making 
an elTort to grasp the plot for its schematic value. Two young 
people, Paul Talbrd and HcaAer MeAuen, fall m love and 
cvcntudly marry, Aus linking two family groups who lean 
toward this junction wkh the utmost reluctance. 

Paul is Ac son of Athanase Tallard, an aristocratic old French 
bndowncr, whose family counts several generations m Quebec. 
Athanase’s first wife, Marie-Adde, had been a devout, neurotic 
woman, tense wiA unfulfilled idealism and always ailing. Paul’s 
mother is hk fiber’s second wife, KaAlccn, an easy-going Irish 
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girl of vague aotecedents, whose drifting disposition leads her, 
after the death of Achanase, into marriage with an American 
businessman. Paul’s half-brother Marius, son of Athanase and 
Marie-Adile, is a student who, after a bitter experience in deten¬ 
tion for refusing conscriprion, becomes a fervent French na¬ 
tionalist” and struggles to live on a poor bw practice, supponed 
in all things by his wife, the patient Emilie of habitant parentage. 
As a bedrock of understood attitudes and received doctrines 
beneath this complex of characters is the parish priest, Father 
Beaubien. 

Heather, with whom Paul is uidmately to be united, is a 
Methuen- Her father is a prosperous businessman of an old 
Scots Montreal family. Her mother, a neurotic socblite, comw 
of an English family with a long tradition in the colonial civil 
service, and it is noteworthy that Heather’s elder aster runs true 
to form and marries an Englishman in that service with consider¬ 
able social pretentions. In the same sort of ultimate relationship 
to the Methuen family as the priest is to the Talhrds is a middle- 
aged bachelor, Huntly McQueen, son of the manse, Presbyterian 
in all his instincts, and a wealthy industrialist with interests in 
Hamilton, Toronto, and Montreal. 

Even a superlicbl reading of the novel reveals that MacLcnnan 
has set up the board for the chess-game of Canadian society, has 
shown compbcc familiarity with the pieces, and has demon¬ 
strated the powers of each—those moves which the rules of the 
game permit. But even a repeated and searching perusal leaves 
one with the impression that the game has not been pbyed out, 
that for reasons deep within its own structure and within the 
sensibility of the author and his society the plot could not 
eventuate in more than a number of demonscration tactics, the 
real issue could never be joined. To this matter we return bter 
on. 


The second great confrontation of peoples is, of course, be¬ 
tween Canada and the United States. Canadian feeling toward 
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America is ambivaicne and extremely hard to define, h has never 
received adequate treatment in any art form. 

The people of the United States art North Americans whose 
national identity begins with a revolution and who settled their 
greatest incenial problem by a decisive dvil war between states. 
The people of Onada are North Americans who have avoided 
both these sohidons; Canadian Independence of Great Britain 
was achieved consritndonalJy and so gradually that not even in 
Canada is Its existence always aclcnowledged; the parties to 
Canada’s internal problem have achieved a fixed detemiinaaon 
never to come to blows. Chadians resemble Americans in many 
matters both superficial and fundamental, yet difier uniniscak^ 
ably from them, as the most casual c r o ssin g of the border at once 
reveals. Most Canadians fed insdncdvely that anything gning 
on in the United States will sooner or bter touch their own lives. 
Most Canadians parddpate, in their own minds, when there is a 
political campaign in the United States and, were the American 
govemmenc to set up ballot boxes at the border at the dme of a 
presidential election, most Canadians, one can venture to say, 
would be happy to drive sooth any distance up to two hundred 
miles to cast their votes. 

The cootioent north of the Rio Grande (or at least north of 
the Ohio) has always felt itself a unity, from the days of the 
fur traders and the old French and Indian wars. Canadians re^ 
gard themselves as joint own e rs of the North American living 
space. They occupy the atdc (as one of onr poets has remarked). 
It is larger and colder but has many useful things stored in it yet 
(0 be unpacked. Already there are services such as gas and water 
in which the occupants of the total living space are jointly con¬ 
cerned. For many CstnaSam the big American commoniry was 
once the Great Good Place. It is so loiter so, yet few Canadian 
visitors fail to respond to the excitement and dynamic movement 
of the mechanized (and often greatly humanized) modem 
American dty. The great American foundadons, pardcularly 
Rockefeller and Cam^e, have generously supported Canadian 
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scholarship, and ihoir many beneficiaries feel thac rliey are deeply 
concerned with the progress of Canadian culture. 

Canada is hiswrically situated between Britain and America, 
but the role that many Canadians had expected their country to 
fill, that of interpreter or mediator between the two greater 
powers, has never been achieved and there arc no signs that it 
ever will be. The old concepts and the old slogans are out of 
date, and the expectancy chat Canada would be mediator be¬ 
tween the great Atlantic powers has gone the way of “Daughter 
am I in my mother's house but mistress in my own”; Canada is 
neither arbiter, dependency, nor sphere for America's “manifest 
destiny,” Canada is still finding its way in the blinding light of 
the contemporary siruadon, 

Americans speak (or, at least, write) a language almost iden¬ 
tical with the Canadians’, Their houses and dries and general 
mechanism of life look similar. To cross from Seattle to Chicago 
is a parallel geological experience to crossing from Vancouver 
to Fort William. Colonization, Indians, bush settlement, fur 
trade, wheat farming and stock raising, transport on a long 
inland river, westward expansion, boom and slumps, gold tush, 
frontage on two oceans, contact with the arcric, democradc 
insdrurions of fair eflidency, free speech most of the dme: these 
are some of the common experiences which give Canadians and 
Americans common bacl^round. But—and we cannot be too 
emphatic in this discrimination—these elements occur in vecy 
different propordons and combinations on the two sides of the 
49th parallel. (Westerners carelessly use this as a synonym for 
the border in coto, having so far to go before they encounter any 
other dividing line.) 

Canadians do not see eye to eye with Americans, even in 
matters that concern both countries equally. French Canadians 
and English-speaking descendants of the United Empire Loyal¬ 
ists are alike in fearing the results of an exercise in foreign affairs 
of America's enormous polidcal power. It has be^ well and 
witdly said that, while the American is benevolendy ill infonned 
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about Canada, the is maJevoleudy well informed about 

America. 

The differences between Canadian and American history, 
chough sometimes subtle, are important- The two countries lie, 
by and large, between different parattels of ladtude, and that 
alone is perhaps dedriee in perperuaong the differences; the 
European analogue of northern at>d sourfiem races is of interest 
here. Canada never had a “Wild West”; its frontier turned slowly 
on its axis to become northern rather than western and presented 
a new region capable of being assaulted only by modern ma¬ 
chines and techniques. Everywhere in the dual pattern of Canada 
and America the shape of difference within likeness is observable. 
In the words of the principal of Queen’s Univeraty; 

NATO will always appear to a Canadian as peihaps somewhat less 
of an emergency organization and somewhat more of a natural 
grouping than it does to the people of the United States, for from 
the time when the first fishermen came to the banks of Newfound¬ 
land and remained to establish what are parts of Canada today, 
Canadians have felt u thdr bones the saat^c rignificance, a sig- 
mficance in world derdopmenc, of the narrowness of the North 
Atlantic 

Prom these and dtnilar conaderarions oo clear pattern of the 
cultural idation between Canadians and Americans emerges. 
This is hardly surprising in view of the brevity of Canadian 
history proper and of the cultural insularity of its older com¬ 
ponents. As a result, the wavering refiecdon in Canadian htera- 
ture of CanadiaiHUmced States relations is excessively difficult 
TO fix and define. It is disappointing but inevitable chat the 
mountain of fact should labour to bring fordi the mouse of 
critical opinion. 

The outsider might suppose that Onadian novels and stories 
would abound with clear-cut American characters. They, in 
fact, do not {The Clockmaker of 183d bemg a single striking 
exceprion). Canadian novelises in general do not wish to write 
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directly about America or Americans unless the subject macccr 
of an historical tale, such as Thomas Raddall’s His Majesty*s 
Yankees, affords a natural frame for historical characterization 
of a minor land. Nor do they wish to write in the manner of the 
more individual American novelists such as Hawthorne, Mel¬ 
ville, Mark Twain, James, Faulkner, and Hemingway. Canadian 
writers, furthermore, are not likely to see the material borrow¬ 
ings Canada has made from the United States as an American 
influence; they prefer to regard them as Canadian examples of 
the Nonh American stock in trade. And, finally, Canadian 
novelists can only rarely assess the cultural, the aesthetic, the 
spiritual effects of America upon Canada, for these are not yet 
realized in any usable concepts, observations, or images. 

One document which concerns itself with the interrelation 
and which may in its final results influence Canadian writing is 
the Massey Report {Report of the Royal Coifrmisrion on 
National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences, iy4p- 
^he full effects of this admirable inquiry and recom¬ 
mendation cannot yet be assessed. 

In the eyes of some critics, however, the Massey Report is a 
simplificarion of the dilemma, the dilemma of a community with 
strong British ties and a North American habitat, In the words 
of Frank Underhill: 

If we could gee off by ourselves on a condnenCal island, far away 
from the wicked Americans, all we should achieve would be CO 
become a people Dke the Australians. (And even then the American 
goblin would get us in the end, as he is getting the Australians.) Let 
us be thankful, then, that we live next door to the Americans. But 
if we allow ourselves to be obsessed by the danger of American 
cultural annexation, so that the thought preys on us day and night, 
we shall only become a slightly bi^cr Ulster. ... So if we will 
only be naniraJ, and stop going about in this eternal defensive fear 
of being ourselves, we shall discover that we arc very like the Ameri¬ 
cans both in our good qualities and in our bad qualities. Young 
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Canadians who arc really alive make this discovery now without 
going through any great spritoal crisis.* 

It comes as no surprise that among those in Canada who have 
most clearly defined the influence of America upon themselves 
are the Frendi Canadians. They, indeed, like the Loyalists in 
Oncario, suffered actual armed American invasion in ‘‘ba^es 
long ago.” The recoil of spirit from things American (not with¬ 
out its cooncerrecoil) is beautifuliy shown at the turning pomt 
of the story of Maria Cbapdelame, where Maria makes up her 
mind not to marry the yotmg Americanized French Canadian: 

In the ddes were the strange and wwiderful things whereof Lorenzo 
Suiprenant had cold, with others that she pictured to herself con¬ 
fusedly: wide streets suffused with li^ gorgeous ^ops, an easy 
life of little toil with a round of small pleasures and distractions. 
Perhaps, though, one would come to tire of this restlessness, and, 
yearning some evening only for repose and quiet, where would 
one discover the tranquillity of field and wood, die soft touch of 
that cooler aix that draws from the north-west after set of sun, the 
wide-spreading peacefulness that settles on the eardi sinldng to un¬ 
troubled sleep. 

**And yet they mist be beautiful! ” thon^c she, stUJ dreaming of 
those vast American cities. . . . 

Far removed from dus rejection and trri^e’pemh is a novel 
by Hugh MacLennan, The frecipice <1948)- MacLennan him¬ 
self has said that he is trying in this book to find in the Puritan 
background of the two traditions a common denominator for 
American and Canadian life. The climactic scene of the book is 
set in a Chicago hotel and shows the reconciliation of Lucy 
Cameron of Grenville, Oncario, with the American Stephen 
Lassiter, whom she rnanied, paned from, and has now returned 
CO. Lucy's sister Jane, with whom she has lived in Grenville, is 
a more incense and provincial Puntan than Lucy herself. Ste¬ 
phen, a New York burinessman, a graduate of Princeton, comes 

•Frank Undeihill, “Notes 00 the Massey Report,” Canadian F&nmj 
XXXI (1951-15$*), 10*. 
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from the ocher Puritan background of a small American town. 
Lucy and Stephen confront one another in his hotel room: 

She learned then that there arc moments when human love is no 
more help to a man chan the sight of friends beckoning across a 
bottomless chasm. 

“I think I know what to do, Lucy. But I've got to be alone.” 

Six months ago she had believed him powerless to check his own 
deterioration. Now he had reached the yawning edge of the preci¬ 
pice and he knew it was there, he knew riie map he had followed 
was no longer of any use. 

“I’m forty years old, you know." 

She heard him but she made no answer. Into her mind floated a 
scene from her childhood in Grenville, her father reading the tnom- 
ing prayers: "And by grace are ye saved through faith, not of your¬ 
selves; it is a gift of God-’' 

The walls of the room in this strange hotel in a forrign city seemed 
to slide soundlessly apart to leave her looking outward into infnite 
distance. The walls which had encompassed her all her life, the walls 
of a puritan tradition, were there no longer. But Stephen, even when 
drunk and in bed with another woman, was more of a puritan chan 
she herself had ever been. In defeat, his judgment of himself was 
identically the same as Jane’s. Behind them both was the same bleak* 
ness, the same terror of appearing weak, the incapacity to recogni2e 
the difference between a fault and a rin, or a sin and a crime, the 
same refusal to believe that Christ had meant what he said when he 
stated that the kingdom of heaven belonged to the poor in spirit. 
In Stephen’s self-condemnation she could hear the authentic ring 
of her aster’s voice and she knew that both of them, Jane deliber¬ 
ately, Stephen by a sort of inheritance in his own subconscious, had 
spent their lives trying to keep the door shut betwe«^ their own 
inner solitude and the mystery of life itself.^ 

Whatever we may finally think of MacLenoao’s thesis that the 
Anglo-Saxon tradidon in North America fails to provide a via 

^ Hugh MacLennan, The Precipice {New York, 194^); permisrion to 
quote granted by the author. Duel!, Sloao & Pearce, I11&. and Wm. 
CoUiiu Sons ft Co. 
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media between the constrictions of Puritanism on the one hand 
and, on the other, sensuality and the wor^p of power, the f aa 
remains that here in The Precipice is the embodied perception 
that the spiricual problems in Nonh America are shared by both 
Canadians and Americans and constitute perplexities and agonies 
which they suffer in common. 

The subject-matter of Canadian fiction is on the surface very 
ample, but the reasons iot this simplioty are complex. Liaramre 
in Canada always was, from the nature of its historical begin¬ 
nings, too lace for the great conventions of the European system 
to be of any use. The courtly eradidoo, pciriscing in the English 
concept of "the gentleman,” took no looc in English-speaking 
Canadai the pathetic remnant of its glory was held up to ridicule 
in the character of the remittance man. Much the same is true 
of the tradition of the Christian hero: in the works of Charles 
Kingsley the mid-Victorian English veraon of this figure retains 
its charm, but the moscular Christians who burst through the 
pages of Ralph Connor are inevitably comic. No aristocracy or 
established church has ever flourished west of the Ottawa River. 
French Canada, which could have supplied both aristocratic 
and eedesiasdeal elements, has been scaled off by the invisible 
barriers of tradition and language. 

The contemporary world, however, offers a plenitude of new. 
subjects. The new role of labour in society makes even the 
proletarian stories, once avanc-gar^, look faded and brmgs 
forth new characters and new conflicts. Science has leaped into 
wild and improbable countries, once the province of pure 
fantasy, and to “science fictioo,” which has assumed the trap¬ 
pings but not the ideas of science, it is now possible to add new 
domains in which sdendfic views of man and soaety really 
operate and prevail. Religion in Canada has unde^onc profound 
modifications; the latest of the Protestant churches interprets 
doctrinal, sacramental, ceremonial, and confesrional elements 
into the forms of ethical ideal and social service. 
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Buc before the actors in the drama of contemporary thought 
can be set in motion in an art form, an understandable and 
acceptable background of Canadian life must be reconstructed. 
To some extent this background can be built up in the course 
of and by means of the plot itself. Buc this is a laborious busi¬ 
ness; the kind of free and flexible allusion to understood insdeu- 
tions which writers of so-called “decadence,” that is, of a 
full-blown, pecal-shedding flower of society, find ic easy to 
achieve is almost impossible under Canadian conditions. Perhaps 
the realization of the unintelligibility of the Canadian scene 
comes most easily with the reflection that almost no English 
author has written convincingly about Canada. The elements 
chat have baffled the British observer are sometimes those that 
baffle the Canadian himself, but they reduce themselves, on the 
whole, CO his inability to relate land and landscape to life and 
society. No Englishman has done for Canada what Morier, 
Kinglake, Lawrence, and, above all, Doughty have done for the 
Near Ease. The root of the difflculry is probably chat Canadian 
life resists measurement by British standards and equally resists 
description as an exotic. 

It is recognized, even by exceptional and self-directing writers, 
that the primary task at the moment is definition and clarification 
and chat the most appropriate methods are those of realism^ 
description and explanation. It is sometimes argued chat the lack 
of finesse in Canadian prose styles is owing to a lack of cultivated 
sensibility in the writers themselves, and ic must be conceded 
that, had we a leisure class (and therefore a servant class), we 
might write with more subtlety. Thorcau, who wrote subtly 
and did without servants was wise in rejecting the appliances of 
civilization as well. Our domestic machines may be bbour sav¬ 
ing, but they conduce, not to leisure, detachment and contempla¬ 
tion, but to involvement, manipulation, and pride of cumulative 
possession. They do not free their possessors. 

Our writing is a bte germination in a cold northern clknate. 
Hugh MacLennao, in an unpublished Iccter, remarks; 
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Not nationaiism bat the necessity to commonicate with readers, was 
the reason why I incrodaced so much seeming nationalist material 
in my early books. . . . Fiction in Canada is at the stage of fiction 
in the Sutes a century ago. - - . Hawthorne particularly felt the 
problem we feel—the need of creating a perspective into which 
American fiction could fit. 

A notation of observed facts, by the method of simple realism, 
muse be made if we are to eiphin our country to ourselves. 
That is why Ca na dia n novels are filled with descriprion. To the 
international reader they may at first seem painfully old fash¬ 
ioned, but they have the merit of bebg cme to the sensibility 
of Canadian sodery. Description fits our national character, for 
it brings mastery trf the environment. It suits us too because we 
have no oral tradition such as that Mark Twain and Bret Harce 
drew upon—the spoken cadence and the hyperbolical imagina¬ 
tion of the western yam and the tall story passing over into the 
printed page. And in a new country which nen even its in¬ 
habitants know, there is a great deal to describe. English authors 
can frequently assume that a complete background and frame of 
reference will be supplied by tiidr readers; the Canadian can 
seldom assume anything of the kind. 

The descriptive and explanatory approach has necessarily its 
own dangers. Observed detail gets out of hand, insists on being 
reported for its own sake, refuses transmutation within a creative 
process. The actualities demand representation in thtir own right 
and will not serve as “objective correbrives” of emotions. 

There are many modes of interpretation for the artist, and 
it is instructive to compare the Renaissance concern for forms 
and conventions with our own search for objectivity and 
actuality. On the pages of die learned Elizabethan author there 
fall the shadow-stipes of great hierarchies of thought; the im¬ 
mediate scene, if it enters, is transformed or subordinated. Not 
so for the Canadian writer of this century, who must record 
and interpret an unco-ordinated set of actualities. One important 
consequence, the implications of which we barely realize, is that, 
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whereas the reader of Greville and Chapman, and Raleigh (to 
leave out che greatest figures) was siimulaced to share their 
processes of thought and to enter their “rich-capered sanctuary 
of the blest,” Canadian writers are still engaged in the more 
prosaic quest for historical faa and social significance. 

An instrucrive example of the hampering effect of Canadian 
conditions is afforded by the works of Frederick Philip Grove 
(1871-1948). Living in frontier conditions of hardship and 
isolation, Grove struggled to discover within his own sensibility 
the means of transmitting the vision of life which possessed him. 
His achievement fell far short of his abilities and his intentions. 
He saw humanity as living in perpetual conflict, frustrated by 
natural forces and inhibired by social conventions, unable to 
realize its dream of love and freedom. It is a concept not with¬ 
out grandeur, and Grove’s pages are filled with the emotional 
force of his ideas. But the gap between his isolated and im¬ 
poverished life and the milieu of the European literatures with 
which he strove to compete is too great. The gulf cannot be 
spanned. In many ways Grove resembles Thomas Hardy, and 
it is interesting to compare his Yohe of Life with Hardy’s The 
Return of the Native and to find that it is sometimes, though 
seldom, within Grove’s power—as in che closing scene where his 
self-tormented lovers drift to a voluntary death in che falls of a 
northern river—to achieve a Hardy-like effect of tragic gloom 
and release. 

The verbal texture of Grove’s novels is rough and irregular 
(partly because of enforced abridgements), and now chat his life 
and work can be seen in perspective he has become a representa¬ 
tive figure, one who embodies che historical problem of the 
isolated Canadian writer. The effect of profundity which mem¬ 
ories and speculation give to a style is forbidden by the im¬ 
mediacy, the harshness, and che splendour of his milieu. Not for 
him the flexibility of phrase which will suggest both the interior 
dialogue and the public statement. He demonstrated early and 
convincingly that a prose possessing its own vitality and able to 
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embody and adapt a variety of snbjccc matter without losing its 
own form is a hard-won ^ of a long-devebping culture, and 
not to be produced by effort. But when Grove lays down the 
mantle of the tragic novelist and writes simply of the onset of 
the seasons in the north, of the perdurable winter that makes 
the spring so welcome, he writes enaly and bcautifuliy. Under 
his pen loom up the fearful loneliness of prainc travel, the 
spectral whiteness and terror of the snow, the ^Utn of sudden 
spring and onrushing summer. 

If Grove has become a type of past effoits to create adequate 
forms of expression, the typical figure at the present rime is per¬ 
haps Hugh MacLennan. The JVeriftfce is of absorbir^ interest 
as an example of how certain cruxes of comporition can be 
handled. It is worth quoting at some length from Hugo Mc¬ 
Pherson, a perceptive critic of this novel to whose interpretations 
I am much indebted: 

The formal problem encountered in The frecipiee deserves illustra¬ 
tion, The first secdwi of the twvel uses the symbolic cechniquci 
the primary sgnificance of the characters is rooted in, or rises out 
of, a generalized problem. Because the author’s integrity will not 
allow him to present Hs problem in the gross contrasts of black and 
white, he ermte a gt^vp of characters who represent many shades, 
and tinB of the Puritan dye. . . . The first section of the book 
is convincing and pcovocarivt It develops most of the symbolic 
characterizador«. . . . But once the acrion moves away from the 
drcumscribed. definable community of Grenville, Ontano, the most 
serious difliculdcs arise. The Precipice fails to illustrate the ‘^de- 
Puritanizing'’ effect of New Yorir, England and Princeton upon 
Stephen, Lucy and Bruce. The difficulty, of course, is amply that 
“New York' and “England** resist defimrion too stron^y to be used 
as symbols. . . . The symbolic figures are led out into die real world 
where, as symbols on any level, they no longer function. The sym¬ 
bolic technique has broken down. 

On the level of psychological repre:eoution there is a reliced fail¬ 
ure. . . . The technique of "literal summary of menul life” places 
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the author in the poadon of a life-guard trying to save a down 
drowning people. . . - Lacking 9 new solution to this problem, the 
author actempes to analyze almost all of his persons. The result is an 
essential and pervasive thinness of characterization.^ 

Once more we come to the group of paradoxes which lie at 
the heart of creative and critical writing in this country. The 
critic who seems most dismayed at the lapses of his author is at 
the same time most grateful for the illuminadon they give to the 
aesthetic theorem. And he will claim for the author of whose 
techniques he is most critical the same sort of admirable success 
as Scott achieved in Antarctic exploration. 

The strictures we have quoted above emphasize rather than 
invalidate MacLennan’s place as the most provocative of our 
novelists. It is greatly to his credit to have perceived religion 
and not the class struggle as our chief problem and the true 
enigma of our society. It is true that he presents religion in 
psychological and social terms, not as theology, but his approach 
is none the less fundamental for that. To those who condemn 
the apparent laboriousness of his method he had replied un¬ 
answerably: 

At the present stage rtie Canadian writer has to kno^ whac he is 
talking about. That makes painfully slow work, very hard work. 

. But 1 can only point out that those who endeavour ... to 
settle for the simple tale out of the heart which will reveal all the 
background implicitly, have not published books, or if they bvc, 
that the books have not produced this revelation and have not been 
widely read.* 

Keats may have been right in saying that if poetry does not come 
naturally as leaves on the tree it had better not come at alii hut 
the arts have many viable modes of being and riic Canadian novel 
grows slowly, with all the contortion and tenacity of a pine on a 
rock slope. 

• Hugo McPherson, in QwwiV Qtmtsrly, LX <i 9 S 3 -> 954 ). »• 

• From a letter to Hugo McPherson; quoted by permisaon. 
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The abutment of one radal iraditiOD upon another and the 
impaa of the land on chose who live by it—these two dominant 
themes combine into rarioos panems of writing and textures 
of sensibility^ nowhere more inevitably than in the work of 
Mrs. Laura Goodman Salverson (b. 1890). In Tfee Viking Heart 
(1923) and Confessitmt of an immigrant*! Daughter (1939) 
she draws upon her firsthand experience of Icelandic settlement 
in Manitoba, Her virtnes lie in the revelation of a Norse sensi¬ 
bility and morale and in her vivid reproduction of the details of 
daily life under pioneer conditions. These conditions of rigorous 
climate and threat ening poverty arc su^ciently similar to those 
in Iceland itself to evoke full and familiar response from the 
immigrant families; at the same time the Canadian scene is armed 
with new challenges which bring out die heroic and pathetic 
traits of individuals. The Confessions in particular stand out as a 
classic among die many volumes settlers have compiled. Mrs. 
Salverson concludes with an encouragement to any other new¬ 
comer whose native language is not English but who would 
willingly offer some record of his thoughts to his adopted 
country: 

It can be done by the simple, undistinguished feat of snatching at 
straws; . . . the moonlight dappling deep water; the sound of 
withered grasses telling chdr rosaries of frost and seeds; a thousand 
images to feed the mind in the sterile days of drudgery. It can be 
done by robbing sle^ to hotoob with the thinkers of dmes present 
and past. It can be done by accepting pam, which, like a sharp 
sword, cuts chrou^ the stupidities that shut us off from our odgh- 
bon. 

Mrs. Salverson will be remembered for her Manitoba novels; 
the regional label is, indeed, one of the most convenient and 
satisfactory for Canadian wrireis. The regions of earliest settle¬ 
ment have, of course, received the most extensive treatment. 

Among these, Nova Scoria has an enviable group of exponents. 
In the stories of Thomas H. Raddalt (b. >903) action and de¬ 
scription again CMnbine to produce a kind of novel which is a 
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staple of Canadian fiction and which no conrcmporary handles 
bener. In this type of narrative, plot gives way to episode, and 
delineation of human character is subordinated to the character 
of the land itself—and, in this instance, to the Nova Scodan seas 
which ceaselessly surge upon its coast. In His Majesty's Yankees 
(1942) history is recreated with a wealth of derail. The temper 
is romantic but the descriptive substance highly realistic. It is a 
story of love and of war, with an attack on Fort Cumberland as 
its climax, but the predominance of the land itself as theme is 
confirmed by the last few phrases when war is over and love 
fulfilled; 

Our sons would never give themselves wholly to anything but this 
rocky homeland on the sea’s edge, where life is a struggle chat 
demands a man’s utmost and will cake no less, where beauty alone 
is boundful, and otdy death comes easily; where courage springs 
from the eternal rock like the clear singing river, like the dee^rooted 
forest itself. 

In The Nymph and the Lamp (1950)—the story of a wireless 
operator on Marina, a lonely offshore island, of his marriage, of 
his wife’s dissadsfacdons and her final and decisive return to 
him—these elements of plot arc made the vehicle for an infinity 
of sharply realized sense-impressions until the reader^s whole 
sensibility is soaked with Aclandc spray. The most idyllic scenes 
are brief foils for “the eternal crash of surf on Marina.” These 
two stories are superior examples of two common types of nar- 
radve beloved by Canadian authors and readers. Mr. Raddall’s 
particular virtue is a style that makes one sec what he sees: “In 
the long swell out of the northeast the packec-stcamcr wallowed 
with the energy of a dog in grass, flinging up her nose and 
plunging deeply, and giving first one flank and then the other to 
the green sweep of die sea.” 

It is hardly possible to chink of Raddall without chinfcing of 
another Nova Scodan, Will R. Bird (b. t$<yt) whose stories, 
long and riiort, impress upon us the historical background and 
lanicape of his province- The importance of such work lies in 
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the enthusiflsm with which the substance of colonial history and 
the detail of land and seascape, of life in the settlements, of wind 
and ware and weather, axe made malleable by much worbng 
over and become the familiar scuff of cradidon- 

A more recent entrant into the same field of Nova Scotian life 
is Ernest Buckler. The Mountain and the VaJUy (1952) d^rves 
more than one reading. It is the story of a farm and a fat^y 
worked at with loving care so that narrative, desenpaon, acoon, 
and interior monologue are looped and patterned mto a whole 
like the hooked rug with which the story opens, the concentnc 
circles cloang beneath the grandmother’s hand, strip after stnp 
tom from oM garments with long associations, undl they meet 
aj the centre—life’s foU realization at the moment of death, 
Symbolism and realism mingle; time is telescoped; rawnes and 
refinement of feeling ne^hbour one another. The readra is 
somewhat smothered by the multiplidry of sensations, fights a 
Uttle for air, and would settle for a greater sweep of action and 
less involvement. If Ac book has dns wcatoiess of structure, it is 
because, once again, the Canadian writer, however skilful, how¬ 
ever earnest, is impelled to record and interpret fully. But at any 
estimate, Buckler’s craft represens a notable advance, and the 
rewards of his method arc scattered liberally through the pages. 
The conclusion is perfea: the soul of David CaMn, long seek- 
mg is true direction, b at last released and he lies quiet in the 
snow on the hilltop: 

A partridge rose in the gray-laden air. Is heavy body moved straight 
upward for a minute, exactly. But David did not see that And then 
its gray body feU swiftly in one straight movemem, as if burdened 
with the weight of te own fli^c: down, between the trees, down, 
swoopingly. direcdy, intensely, exactly down over the far ade of 
The mountain. 

To leap from one end of the country to the ocher—and 
thereby recognize, without recording, the univeisalicy of the 
regional mode of writing—we find the British Columbian scene 
faithfully sketched in the stories of Roderick Haig-Brown 
(b. 1908). British Columbia is itself a land of many sharply de- 
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fined regions, and Haig-Brown's territory is Vancouver Island 
(commonly confounded, to the annoyance of its inhabitants, 
with the mainland city of Vancouver). The humorous and 
idyllic aspects of village life have been deftly rendered m his 
pages; so coo his skill and sensitiveness as a fisherman. In such a 
novel as Timber (1942) the scale of attack is more massive; 
there is detailed description of logging, complete with glossary 
of logging terms. This is made the occasion of a sharp attack on 
industrial injustice to the individual logger. Ic is a sign of the 
author's discernment that he has now left this kind of heavy 
rendition of detail for a lighter, more allusive, and more effective 
manner, and by so doing has become one of the very small group 
of Canadians whose every page gives pleasure. Again we en¬ 
counter the need for ample descriptive interpretation balanced 
against the almost irreconcilable but equally urgent need for a 
selective process and a style that will allow some autonomy to 
ideas and to words. 

If we turn to those novelists who have made the most serious 
(the word is inevitable) effort at interpretation and who axe not 
the authors of a single largely autobiographical work, the names 
that come to mind are first of all Callaghan and MacLennan. 
But before they can be considered, it is essential to say some¬ 
thing about our novelist with the longest record of public 
popularity, Miss de la Roche (b. 1885). 

The novels of Mazo de la Roche throw, by indirection, a good 
deal more light on the state of Canadian criticism than on the 
Canadian scene. Her output has been large and has been read 
with pleasure and reviewed with appreciation far beyond the 
borders of Canada. But she is regarded by Canadian reviewers 
as a hack writer, a purveyor of romantic fantasies, and an in¬ 
significant contributor to our national literature. The reasons are 
not far to seek. 

Jalm (1927), which won a substantial cash prize from the 
Atlantic Monthly, is the first of a long series dealing with the 
Whiceoak family. The locale U southern Ontario, but Miss de la 
Roche is careful at the outset to underline the atypical qualities 
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of the famUy manaoQ; the very name Jalru perpetuates the 
memory of a military scadon io India. '*It was a square house of 
dark red brick, with a wide stone porch, a deep basement where 
the kitchens and setraacs’ quaiters were srnated, an immense 
drawing room/’ and so on. But if it is not a naturally Canadian 
scene, neither is it a little bit of England^ the Whiteoaks *'felc 
themselves eat off definitely from the mother country, though 
they sent their children to England to be educated.” It is rather 
the novelist’s playground where the figures of her imagination 
cavon, suitably fenced from the world and led on by Grand¬ 
mother, “clad in a red velvet dresing gown, clasping her gold¬ 
headed ebony stick . . . long-beaked, brilliant as a parrot.” The 
vitality of the family is inexhaustible. In Whtteoak Harvest 
(1931$), “the dark cords of kinship which bound them inexorably 
together vibrated with renewed strengrii. The continuity was 
absolute. With purged simplidey they found satisfaction in 
eveiy derail of each other’s expression of words.” 

We are asked, then, to accept the Whiteoaks for what they 
are, fabticadons of a lively fancy, with a vague basis in some 
ariscocraric and ancestral British milieu, but it is this acceptance 
that our cridcs, unprepared by previous encounter with Cana¬ 
dian wiidog of this kind and convinced in their secret soul that 
only serious efforts at self-interpretation should be allowed to 
count, refuse to grant. And the critics are somehow right. 

If the Jalna books are for export only, we may ask what 
intrinsic virtues they posess. liveliness certainly, a pervasive 
vitality, expressing itself in a muldmde of sharply angled scenes, 
the tumult of family relations in which no single sensibility can 
be too deeply explored A fast pace, so that there is no more 
rime for consideradon of the deeper morives of the characters 
chan the average reader (bless him!) will have to consider his 
own. 


Morley Callaghan (b. 1903), t^dio has been writing novels 
since the 1 pro’s, presents one face of an ambiguity which resides 
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at the heart of all Canadian wridng. The more honestly, com¬ 
prehensively, and persistently the novelist surveys the under¬ 
lying morale of his community, the more perplexing it becomes. 
The critics of the arts cell us that in order to portray chaos one 
need not be chaotic, that art itself lies in the control by form of 
materials which are in the real world uncontrollable. In prac¬ 
tice, however, it is almost impossible for the Canadian writer to 
hold the silt-ladcn waters of his stream of confused life in die 
clear crystal of the imagination. 

Callaghan’s best novel is, in the opinion of many readers. 
They Shall Inherit the Earth (1935). Of his more recent worlcs, 
the one which reveals most fnlly his inteniion and achievement 
is The Laved and the Lost (ipji). Here, though the story is 
simple and its meaning clarified by some explicit symbolism, 
there is a great aura of implication, in the varying brightness of 
which the reader casts about for orienarion. Peggy Anderson, 
a working girl living in a poor quarter of Montreal, associates 
with dubious characters in Negro night clubs, is involved with 
many men, and treats them all with compassion and affection. 
We see her through the eyes of James McAIpine, a former naval 
officer, now an academic. Not of the girl’s social class, he is 
drawn to her by an irradonaJ protective love. The squalor of 
her chosen surroundings seems never to affect her, but their 
violence she cannot repel She is raped and murdered by an un¬ 
known assailant. Her death, which leaves McAIpine in a state of 
bewildered desolation, cuts a knot of Gordian involution, leav¬ 
ing a tangle of loose ends. Is the girl’s promiscuity, not proved 
but constantly sagged, compatible with innocence and in¬ 
telligence? What is to be understood from the many references 
in the story to diversides of race and religion? What judgements 
are implied as we are taken from the world of the wealthy and 
secure to the disorder of the poor districts? Certain intenrions 
Callaghan’s practised style achieves with surenessj though sensa¬ 
tional violence and eroticism are seldom described, they are felt 
as constant and palpable; the effect on McAIpine of the girl’s 
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inexplicable way of life ccrniea oot in a convindng nexus of 
idealism, love, and anxiety. Above all, there transpires through 
the lines of the story the difficult of maintaining one’s individ¬ 
uality in a cosmopolitan dty, the home of bratalked minds at 
every level, the breeding ground of suspicion, hatred, and 
murder. Yet the vitality of society and the winter beauty of 
fight and snow are also conveyed, and the onward movement 
of collective and individoal minds tmcertain of their destiny. 

It is tempting to speculate as to the debt Callagban owes to 
the underlying Catholicism of his thinking. Although he has 
been responsive, across several decades, to currents of realism, of 
social protest, of liberal agitation over race, and so on, he is dif¬ 
ferentiated from others who have so responded, by revealing a 
centre of personal sens&ility from which no stream of external 
inflnence can cany him away. It appears to be a sensibility, and 
a very personal one, rather than a boc^ of explicit doctrine. All 
Callaghan’s novels have an air of su^usion which the easy con¬ 
versational tone of his sentmces does not lessen. At the close of 
The Loved and the Lost the sunlight falls on melting snow in 
the Streets below rhe glistenu^ mountain; the distraught and 
desolate heart of McAlptne turns to the memory of a little 
church he had once visited with Peggy; as rfjc sound of bells 
tills the morning air he sets oat in search of this tangible remem¬ 
brance. But he cannot find the pbce. He is left wandering in the 
sunlight and the snow. So the novel ends, yet the existence of a 
centre of peace, of holiness, and of light b implied. If never 
found, it is ever sought, and there is no implication that it does 
not exist or that its existence is purely a subjective one-H3nly 
that a cloud surrounds ir. 

No less Intent upon the moral issue than Callaghan, but far 
more explicit in his implications and far more comprehensible, is 
Philip Child (b. 1898), whose earliest novels came out in the 
r93o’$. In Child’s work, as in chat of a number of ocher Cana¬ 
dians, the personality of the man himself is so consistently re¬ 
vealed as to steal the show from the fictional characters created. 
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This is an outcome, not of a defective sensibility in Child but of 
the Canadian habic of putting an honest revelation of principles 
at a premium and the disguises and masks of the are at a discount. 

His unfailing message is of faith and love, their sore struggle 
in the world, their ultimate and invisible triumph. In all his 
writing, prose and veise, the flame of the Anglican tradition 
burns unwavering: 

A house can light within a child such a candle 
As by God's grace shall never be put out 
(When Lacimer was burned in martyr-fire 
For love of God, was the martyr-blaze no more 
Than flame a moth must dash his against?). . . , 

I learned co love the valiant heart, bom down 
By suffering or by rhe approach of death; 

And 1 have learned to love, though fitfully, 

The willing and unwilling soul, half bound 
Half free, of Everyman, nailed to the cross 
For all his brothers. My candle dwbdJ^ down— 

May it bum to the socket.*® 

The settings and characters of the novels vary widely: The 
Village of Souls (1933) is a story of old Quebec; Day of Wrath 
(1945) depicts the squalor and horror of Nazi Germany. But 
their message is unchanging. Not that it is narrowly doctrinal— 
Simon, the humble hero who dies at the hands of the storm 
troopers, is thoroughly Jewish in his sensibility—but Child’s 
own accent of chastened reverence for life is everywhere to be 
heard, as in the lament for the Jewish father: 

They had broken his body and sent him home to die. But they had 
not made him hate them. That victory, at least, his father had won. 
He was a man who had tried by all his acts to josdfy human nature. 
It warmed Simon's heart to chink that, as is a son’s duty and right, 
he had chanted the Kadish for such a father; for who could have 
known chat good man without wishing to praise God? 

Philip Quid. ‘The Victorian House,” in The Vktorin Mouse end 
Other Poems (Toronto: Ryenon Press, 19^1). 
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The novels of Hi^h MacLeonao have already been the sub¬ 
ject of discus^Q: they are exceptionally useful in the illustra' 
don of themes and techniques.^* It may be added summarily that 
his Barometer Rising (1941)1 Tw Solitudes (t945)i The Freci~ 
pice (1948), and Each Marfs Son <19$]) are all of a piece and 
separately radiate from the same centni theme. Self-realization 
and a reconciliation with hfe are effected for his characters 
against various bacl^ounds and displays of power—ehc first 
war, considered as a betrayal of Canadian yonth; the sodal* 
racial tensions centered in Montreal; the Canadkn'-American 
struggle with a disintegrating Puritan conscience; the relation 
of man to God seen through the prian of Calvinisuc doctrine. 

It is of great incerest to see that MacLennan turns again and 
again to an examination of Calvioisnii die sel/*«crutiny of the 
Calvinist in a la^er frame. It is not forraicous that be should 
complete the triad of whidt the faiths of Callaghan and Child 
are the other two members. Nor is it strange that, of all the 
denominational variants of Protestant theology^ Calvinism should 
today be the most in evidence^ in demand, and in focus for 
crincisni: its coherence has brought it, for better or worse, to 
the fore. 

The great bulk of Canadian iScdoa lends itself so readily to 
simple classifications rebted to the effort of coLlecdvc self- 
realization chat it is well to use other and sl^hter categories to 
suggest fresh relationships and avoid monotony. 

War novels written by Canadians have a strong family like¬ 
ness. Th^ have neither the muliitudinoasness of the American 
war story nor the calculated reticence of its British counterpart. 
Their heroes are greatly occo^ed vkb die Onadian scene it¬ 
self. Having joined one of the anned services, they find out a 
great deal abooc their cooacry before they ever leave Canadian 
shores. Overseas, they think much of the actual landscape and 
life they have left b^iind, and, whether death claims them or 

It i( is has led CO hk bring iocrodaced in a variety of coO' 

texts in the previous ps^ and 00c created eodre at this point. 
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they arc desrined to return, their recollections and rediscoveries 
are intensified toward a climax. They exhibit, indeed, a par¬ 
ticular insunce of the general truth that the best way co clarify 
one’s feelings about this country is to leave it for a prolonged 
period with uncertainty as to the possibility of return. Ic goes 
without saying that a great deal of skill is needed to give coher¬ 
ence and momentum to a military story with so much impedi¬ 
menta. In Edward Mtzdt's Remeffther Me (1946) the recollected 
experiences are rendered with fine fidelity to the Canadian 
scene, and every page bears the stamp of complete credibility. 
The effect on the total structure and movement of the story is 
unfortunate, however, for neither the hero nor the readct is ever 
quite liberated from the weight of detail, A similar rheme 
animates Ralph Allen’s (b. 1913) Home Made Banners (1946), 
which is more skilfully handled and structurally more satis¬ 
factory. The Long November (194^) of J. B. Nablo is wonh 
reading as an example of what happens when the famous Cana¬ 
dian reticence, so much deplored, is released in the wrong direc¬ 
tion into a torrent of sensational description: “I felt like Td felt 
once before when a big farmer kicked me in the crotch. . . . 

1 wanted to puke.” In sharp contrast is The Rich Man <1948) 
of Heniy Kreisel (b. 19^3). This is not precisely a wax novel, 
being the story of Jacob Grossman, a Toronto clothes presser 
who makes a journey to see his old mother in a Vienna still 
nominally free of the Nazis, but it bears alJ the weight of the 
oncoming troubles and skilfully shows the pemsience of hard 
lumps of misery in the solvent pity and kindoess of a Jewish 
family. The dialogue is unrelieved in tone but the voices axe 
real and credible. 

Canadian novels written by women are in general finer in tex¬ 
ture, more restricted in scope, and more successful in aebieviog 
wriat they attempt than novels by men. Joyce Marshall’s (b. 
1913) fresently Tomorrow (1946) is a slight Barrtdve of four 
schoolgirls and of a young clergyman as inexperienced as diey 
in the ways of life. From which of them shall he take a sense of 
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direction and learn, as the title indicares, that wisdom is to re¬ 
ceive life as it comes? After ten years this book docs not seem 
in any way dated; the style is unpretentious but deft in its 
discriminations among similar things. 

Kathleen Cobum’s (b. 1905) The Grandmothers (1949) puts 
some firm and delicate roots into the double source of Canadian 
society—the pioneers and the more recent munigrancs. The two 
grandmothers described never know of each other’s existence, 
but their grandchildren, who come together in Canada, delight 
to recall and reconstruct the two ancestors, so disrimilar in 
external circumstance—Upper Canada and Old Bohemia—yet so 
akin in temperament, strong, resourceful, and compassionate. 
This asamiladoQ of racial virtues is the very sap of Canadian 
growriv yet seldom are ns stirrings recorded so surely: ‘‘The 
cool blossom-showering little winds of a hawthorn-hedged, 
orchard-scented PreUe road « dawn, die sweet cedar-spiced 
winds of the rough, rutted, root-fenced roads of Mulmur, blow 
again. Lifting the curly lock, the straight lock off the brow.” 

In Ethel Wilson (b. 1S90) we encounter a unique pleasure 
arising from her unusual technical accomplishment. She excels 
in producing the single page which is of compelling interest and 
wifich, turned, reveals another of equal deKght and so on undl 
with the turning of the final page we art left uncertain as to 
precisely what has happened but convinced that it did happen. 
Her forte, extremely unnsual in Canadian writing, is the line by 
line texture of the style, unobcrnsively guiding the feelings of 
the reader; a passage as sure as the one which follows can be 
taken almost at random from her books: 

The night, and the doors all shut, and her rqection, and her self- 
Infiicted misery grown to devouring proportions took Vera and 
shook her and led her—where else could she go?—towards her 
destruction and her release. They will see, At cried in her heart, 
what they have done to me—they will be sorry oh will they be 
sorry. She would strike at everyone with her death. A dark kind 
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oi happiness and a blaak and stupid rejoidng swept over her and 
left htr. Unworthy unworthy said a phantom among phantoms. 
Alan, her little son^ was among chest phantoms, but in her discrac' 
cion she coud not seize and hold his image. See these two great 
planes of wall that crowd down and cut off any escape. 1 am alon^ 
I will go to the lake - . . must go . . . must go away. . . . 

There is a place down the lake where the rough shores give way 
TO a small beach of muddy sand; trees, less thick there, overhang 
the edge; the shore shelves rapidly. Vera did not say in her mind 
“I shall find oblivion there," but the dark images crowded her and 
impelled her to this place to find oblivion. Feeling with her hands, 
feeling wirti her fe«, whimpering a little, she came to this place 
and stepped down on to the small muddy sand-scrip and without 
pause into the lake.^^ 

Mrs. Wilson’s favourite character is chat of a girl who by 
flight, effort, luck, and judgement escapes from an impossible 
situation and saves herself for another kind of life. This may be 
told straight as in “Lilly’s Story” (in The Equations of Love, 
1952) or Swamp Angel (1954), or it may be inverted, as in 
Hetty Dorval (1947), where the lasc state is ironically worse 
than the first. She makes of southern British G)lumb»a a land¬ 
scape assimilable to the mmd; her clear, brief glimpses of char¬ 
acteristic features begin to assemble like a jig-saw puzzle. So, 
too, with persons: she invites us easily and quickly into the 
history and sensibility of 2 character, then moves on to another, 
to return larcr. Explanarioos are never ponderous, syntheses of 
elements never insisted on. This, we say, as we fecJ the slight 
shock of recognition—this is how, in the unordcred western 
provinces, we meet our fellow men and get to know them. This 
is fife, if not Life. Mrs. Wilson’s great virtue is that she asks so 
little of the reader and gives him so much so unobtrusively. He 
is by turns within the character portrayed and a little above and 

Ethel Wilson, Swmp Angel (New York, 1954); pemiissioii to 
quote granted by Harper & Brothers and die Macmillan Compaoy of 
Canada. 
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to on« side. He is never told what to think, so he has the choice 
of several interpretatiofw—or, if he wishes, none. And at every 
point he feels, How easy is this unpreroeditaced prose! 

There k a grain of truth in the nasty afficrdon that prior to 
1914 Canadian writers could adequately render only the minds 
of children and of animals. Cwtainly riie animal stories of 
Charles G. D. Roberts (1860-1943) Ernest Thompson 

Secon (1860-1946) arc better of their land chan any other 
Canadian fiction of the time. Secon’s sul^eci matter, in part 
drawn from Manitoba and Ontario, and the formative years he 
spent in Canada make it posable with a good conscience to 
claim him as a author. Wild ATumals I Haw Knovm 

(1898) is as fresh as ever; its portraits of rabbit, wolf, and 
partrid^ remind us that under pioneer conditions the life of a 
wild animal may be more complex, yet comprehensible, and 
better material for an arc form than die life of his human foe 
and competitor. 

Similarly the life of a child ofiers a simple unity for creative 
reshaping- The Ama of Green Gables series of Lucy Maud 
Montgomery (1874-194a) ^ classics of the juvenile library and 
have enthralled children for close on half a century. Here is 
the place where '^he simple tale out of the heart*’ achieves its 
own simple success. 

Of the same kind, though possessing more depth and a full ap¬ 
peal to the adult reader, is W. O. Mitchell’s (b. >914) Who Has 
Seen the Wmdf (1947). It is the story of a small boy in a small 
village: “Here was the least CMTunon denominator of nature, the 
skeleton leqairemeocs simply, of land aod sky—Saskatchewan 
prairie.” We see the boy feeling his way into a life of his own, in 
a time of depression, drought, aod crop failure, the phenomena 
of which he accepts without queaion and without understand¬ 
ing, for he knows nothing difiereut. The effect of die book is 
greater chan the author's expressed iscentiou; die reader may 
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weary of the deliberate philosophic overtones, but the thm, 
questing figure of the boy glides into the memory. 

Short-story writing in Canada—if we do not define the short- 
story foim too strictly—has a long history. Over nearly a cen¬ 
tury there has been s gradual change from loosely woven tales 
of pioneer life and somewhat shapeless incidents to forms more 
artfully contrived. Such a pioneer as Mrs. Susanna Moodie re¬ 
corded picturesque incidents, novel scenes, New World charac¬ 
ters. The writer today is more concerned to refocus his materials, 
to retain them on the spedally treated film of his own method, 
and to develop them into a closed composition. The short story 
being easier to handle than the novel, it has lately been, in its own 
smaller way, more successful. As the interest in techjuques has 
increased, there has been a shift from the loimndc to the realistic. 
The contemporary story is often devoted to the sorrows of a 
neglected child, a poverty-stricken woman, or a refugee from 
totalitarian persecution. It is not likely, however, chat the reader 
of a dozen assorted Canadian short stories will at first be con¬ 
cerned with romantic or realistic tones or with techniques. 
Rather he will remember the panorama of Canadian scenes: the 
world of the pioneers with its strong or cunning men who master 
all opposition; the fisherman's world of treacherous seas and 
remote harbours; the prairie world of long roads, hot summers, 
and deep winter snows. A composite of the landscape and life of 
the country begins to shape. The dty is edg:ing its way into the 
Canadian story picture with increasing tenacity; no longer arc 
animals, country children, fanners, and trappers the staple char¬ 
acters. Factory and office workers, personnel of armed services, 
business and professional men, all enrich the dramads personae 
and add more enigmatic motives and patterns of behaviour. 

A collection essential to the interested reader is A Book of 
Canadian Short Stories (1947), edited with an introduction by 
Desmond Pacey. Here riie tradition unrolls itself into a panorama 
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of rhe past hundred years, a reflectioii of Canadian life as well as 
of changing litcraiy tastes- A later collection is Canadian Short 
Stories (1952), edited by R<Aerc Weaver and Helen James of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporarionj the two dozen stories it con¬ 
tains arc a selection from the stories broadcast between 1946 and 
1951. The technical excellence of many of these stories is gratify¬ 
ing; the ntunber of animals and children appearing in them must 
be indicative of some demand from their audience. 

At rhe moment short-story writers in Canada are dependent 
chiefly on the CBC and MacUm's Magodne for a market. This 
gives a certain family likeness Co their output. There is a wide 
scattering of writers and an abundant representation of regional 
life, from Will Bird's sketches of Nova Scotia to Edward A- 
McCourt's (b. 1907) stories of the Saskatchewan west and the 
realistic British Columbia tales of William McConnell. 

It is difficult to single out short-story writers with an assured 
reputation based on a sizeable body of work. Most of the novel¬ 
ists already mentioned produce occasionai short stories; one or 
two, like W. O. MitdielJ, quany from a perastent vein of 
fantasy. A surprismg number of people have produced one or 
two good stories and have not been encouraged to go on. Hugti 
Gamer (b. 1913), author of The YeUow Svxater and Other 
Stories (1952), is a reminder thlt article writing and factual re¬ 
porting can go hand-in-hand with story wiitmg and give a robust 
and ot^ective cast to the creative side. 

There is general agreement that we need a De Maupassant, 
someone capable of producing a la^ number of stories which 
are united by a sensibilicy, a style, a locale, and a selection of 
material. There is general failure 10 recognize how far MorUy 
Callaghan has gone toward supplying this need. Unfortunately, 
no collection of his stories has appeared ance 1936 and few Ca¬ 
nadians systematically read the various periodicals in which his 
work appears. Always driring at die problem of individuality, 
perennially unwilling to be jockeyed into premature conclusions, 
ever on the lookout to see what the individual—“the boy in the 
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trench coat walking hatless in the rain’*—is going to do, Cal¬ 
laghan is tracing the criss-cross of connections and rccognirions 
that determine individual action in our society. He deserves the 
gratitude of all who are concerned with Canadian wriring. 

A small body of work which deserves separate consideration 
because of its value as an object lesson is die group of shon 
stories by Sinclair Ross (b. 1908). His themes are those natural 
to the prairie farms of the 1930’s: the unremitting, unrewarded 
labour of men, the loneliness and terror of isolated women, the 
soaring fancies of self-dependent children. His economy of 
means is beyond praise: a few pages sufBce to establish states of 
mind, to record their outcome in acriou, to trace their sources 
to environment, lack of social contact, primitive roil, severe cli¬ 
mate. The great strength of Ross is his ability, within a rigidly 
circumscribed area, to convey the exact and convincmg relation 
between the external and internal worlds, the effects of environ¬ 
ment upon the character. His world is sparsely furnished, but the 
interrelation of its parts is clear. The style is like crystal and as 
structurally economical. Ross is a sadly negleaed writer. His 
one novel, As for Me and My House (1941), has had critical 
recognition, but his stories have never been collected. He is a 
model for any young writer. The elements of his world are per¬ 
fectly related; his style is detached, yet it ^^uivers with a com¬ 
passion for life; his few pale characters—children, women, men 
—remain forever in our minds bathed in the perfect clarity of 
his perception and his sympathy. 

Oddly enough, there is in Canadian wriring a persistent strain 
of humorous satire or satirical humour of a high order. Two of 
our best-known people—Haiiburton (in his day) and Leacock 
—owe their whole reputation to this genre, Life in new settle¬ 
ments or backward communities lays itself open to attack if its 
precenoons run ahead of its performance or if its customs arc 
thrown into relief by the entrance of a more sophiscicaced out¬ 
sider. Puritan manners and expressions in more established 
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conununiries are Tulocrable because of their unccrapromising 
intensicy. The ethics of bosinessroen and the big dcy, the by¬ 
ways of politics, the hypocrisies of offidak, and the “snafu” of 
the armed services offer other ta^c. 

Thomas aandlcr (“Ju^”) Haliburton (t 79 ^* 8 <^ 5 ) 
adorned the bench in Nova Scotia for many years and was 
also for some time a member of Parliament. His role was 
ambiguous: he loved tradition and the imperial connecaon, yet 
he was bound, as a representative of the j^ple, to seek some 
means of abating the powers of the legislative coundL His hu¬ 
morous writings are amb^ous also. His dominant character is 
Sam Slick, a Yankee pedlar, as his name, crude and 

honest. Yet because the pedkr is self-reliant, shrewd, and in¬ 
ventive he is a salocary contrast to certain types of Nova Scotian: 
to the schoolmaster, for instance, who says: 

All North America is a poor country with a poor climate. I would 
not give Ireland for die whole of it ... Go to every legisbture 

this aide of the water ... and hear the scuff that is talked- 

Go to every press and see the scuff that is printed. - . . What keeps 
you here then? said Mr Slkk if it is such an everlasnng miserable 
counay as you by it out to be? HI idl you, ar, said he, and he 
drained off the whole of the brandy as if to prepare for the effort. 
I wm tell you what keeps me. ... Ill teU you, ar, if you must 
know-my misfortune. The effort and the brandy overpowered 
him: be fell from his chair; and we removed him to a bed, loosened 
his cravat, and left him to his repose. 

The best-known Canadian humorist is, of course, Stephen Lea¬ 
cock ( 1 869-1944) and his most lasting work is Sunshine Sketches 
of a Little Toum (1912). the town of Mariposa. Leacock^s title 
indicates rhe thickness of the satire beneath the idyllic surface. 
The sunshine is dappled by some oddly anisetr shadows; the little 
town apes the dey, and then how very little, how small and 
mean, its doii^ become. To see in how many directions the 
underlying satire extends, we must consider a fairly substantial 
passage. 
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There is a Whirlwind Campaign co pay off the church mort¬ 
gage which is such a burden to old Dean Drone. Mullins, the 
banter who had seen one of these campaigns in the diy, wrote 
out a cheque for a hundred dollars, conditional on the fund's 
reaching fifty thousand. There was a burst of cheers. Up sprang 
Duff, another banker, and wrote out a cheque for another hun¬ 
dred, conditional on the fund's reaching seventy thousand. And 
so it goes on, When Mullins stood up and announced that the 
conditional fund had reached a quarter of a million, the whole 
place was a perfect babie of cheering! But, though the commit¬ 
tee held a luncheon every day, something went wrongj they 
never understood who of them were the whirlwind and who 
were to be the campaign, Mullins went to see the Dean: “He held 
in his coat pocket his own cheque for the hundred with the 
condition taken off it, and he said that there were so many 
skunks in Mariposa that a man might as well be in the Head 
Office in the city.’' That night the church burst into a totally 
consuming blaze. It is then discovered that by some error the in¬ 
surance was for a hundred thousand, about twice the coral of 
the cost, and the debt, and the rector's salary, and the boarding- 
stdiool fees of the littlest of the Drones all put together. 
There was a strong suspicion of incendiarism on the part of 
friends unknown. But Judge Pepperleigh dismissed the protests 
of the insurance company in less than fifteen minutes, “In up¬ 
holding the rights of a Christian congregation—I am quoting 
here the text of the decision—against the intrigues of a sec of 
infernal skunks that make too much money anyhow, the Mari¬ 
posa court is without an equal." The fun and frolic go on but 
Leacock’s sdletco is busy underneath piercing hearts and livers 
with wicked precision. And yet, final ambiguity, how he loves 
the little town in the sunlight with all its memories of his youth! 

Another Canadian humorist in whom satire and nostalgia blend 
without pain is Paul Hieben (b. 1892), the author of a vol¬ 
ume entitled Sarah Binh (1947), Hiebert has created Sarah, 
farm girl and poetess of the prairies, out of the whole cloth 
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of his wild irtuginarion; he has composed all her poems and wnc- 
ten a biography and a cridqae. She was, he says, the Sweet Song¬ 
stress of Saskatchewan; die “captured in her net of poesy the 
flatnes of chat great promce.” Saskatchewan took her to ic 
great flat bosom. Its premier, Augustus E. Windheaver, dedi¬ 
cated her monocient in glcwii^ words: 

Come drought, come rose, come high tariff and high freight rates 
and high cost of binder twine, I sdU say to you as I have already 
said to the electors of Quagmire and Pelvis, that a Province that 

can produce a poet like yout Sanh Binks under die type of govern¬ 
ment we have been having dtiriog the last four years, full of graft 
and maladministration and wasting the ta^yers’ money, and what 
about the roads, I want to say diat a Province that can produce such 
a poet may be down but ids never oul 

The attack in all three books is on pretentiousnes, on the self- 
r^d that takes one’s own poadoo, responsibilities, and achieve¬ 
ments too seriously. Haliburtoo’s Blueooses are a mmuic of 
confident ignorance and blissful isolation. Sam Slick, with his 
fast, evasive pace, runs rings round them and makes them look 
in fresh dirccdoos. Yet ac the same time he is a foil to the salu¬ 
tary side of their conservatian. Leacock pokes fun at the weighty 
self-regard and pooipousness of the liccle Town, its harmless 
pretendons and small-scak deedts. Its “Mariposa Belle,” non¬ 
pareil of excursion ships, sinks in a wild storm on the Lake 
sinks quite frequently, in fact, but always on a sandy bottom in 
twelve feet of water and never very far from riiore. Hiebert s 
solemn Saskatchewan has every facet of its economic and serial 
values burnished to brilliance. Sarah is escorted to Regina, “The 
Athens of Saskarchewan"; Ac and Henry WcUdn visit the 
opera, gaze with admiration at the rows of boxcars, repeatedly 
ride on Regina’s streetcar. 

The Incomplete Anglers (1943) of John Robins (1884-195*) 
offers a humour more relaxed chan these and reflects life in a 
more level mirror. It abounds in situadons naturally humorous, 
chiefly those that show the equi^nent ([Aydcal and mental) of 
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cwo campers suffering the abrasions of bush life. A serene glow 
suffuses Robins’ pages and rerains its charm through many a re¬ 
reading. The little apergm slip in unobtrusively: 

A normal animal must be content with four limbs; no such restric¬ 
tion is placed upon the branches of a tree. Possibly, when man has 
attained the trustworthiness of the tree, he may be allowed its free¬ 
dom. ... In the meantime, 1 can approach a solitary tree with 
pleasure, a duster of trees with joy, and a forest with rapture; I 
must approach a soUcary man with caudon, a group of men widi 
trepidation, and a nation of men with terror. 

A good deal of the therapeutic quality of Robins’ pages comes 
from their attempting simply to recount the story of a camp¬ 
ing trip, with reflective asides, not to interpret the social scene. 
We are reminded of Thorcau’s A Week on the Coruord. 

The balance between humour and satire swings over toward 
the former in Robins and decisively coward the latter in Robert¬ 
son Davies (b. 1913). His reputation rests chiefly upon his writ¬ 
ings for and about the stage, but in Leaven of Malice (1954) he 
taltes time to plant a few knives between shoulder blades be dis¬ 
likes. Some are small but sharp; 

poor Rumball, toiling every spare minute of his time at what he was 
certain would be the great Canadian prose epic, The Plain that Brake 
the Plough. 

Others have a wider blade: 

Confronted with somebody whose mental hygiene appeared to be 
defective, he first asked himself, “How does this guy deviate from 
what’s normal?” ... If anybody asked him how he knew what was 
normal, he would smile his slow, boyish smile, and explain that he 
was pretty normal himself—just an ordinary guy, really—and he 
took that as his guide. He was taU and well-built, and if his eyes 
were small, they were kindly and bright. 

The swing toward the satiric is also represented by Selwyn 
Dewdney’s (b. J909) Wind ’without Rain (194^). This beats 
with a hammer blow on the hypocrisies of professional cduca- 
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tors and iacks-in-officc. The hero, a schoolteacher, vaciJJaces 
beeween the guidance of a teacher of science, An^ Macdon¬ 
ald, and the b^-brotheriy bbndi^cnts of Prinapal J. C. 
Bilbeau. Macdonald is exasperated into sniode; Bilbeau is ex¬ 
posed as an unscrupulous ^otist, but Ws reign goes ovl Or¬ 
ganized eduorion » a favorite target of criridsm, poleir^ or 
satiric, for it is a prime interest of all middle-class societies wd 
especially so in Canada, where privately endowed alternatives 
CO the public systems are few and far between. 

Canadian novelists, as we have seen, have peat difficulty in 
communicating with their readers, and this difficulty increases 
in proportion as they seriously attempt to project an image of 
society, to characterize the corporate self of the people, 
to define its outlook. “Hie critics, however, tell us that the arts 
may be looked upon both as communication and as expression, 
that the empharis of criticism is likely to fall now on one, now 
on the other. It is an intcresiing hypothecs that Canadian p«cry, 
from the very fact of its havii^ a anall audience, an audience 
which no Canadian poets have the power and few the inclina¬ 
tion to expand, is freed from many problems of communication 
and can devote itself more snccessfuUy to unhindered expres¬ 
sion. It does not follow that careless phraang, incomprehenri- 
ble images, chaotic jumblings, and wilful obscurity are by ^ 
drcuroscance excused. But the very foa that be is aiming at “fit 
audience thot^h few” does liberate the contemporary poet into 
a refinement of lat^uage, a choice of im^ry, a wealth of allu¬ 
sion, which he would not command were he aiming at the 
patronage of a cross-section of the community. 

If contemporary poets are committed by their style* their 
imagery, and their allusions to a nnall audience, it is well to re¬ 
mind ourselves chat this is something new. If we look 
briefly at the history of Canadian poetry—that is, of Canadian 
poetry in English—seeking first for an early corpus of reputable 
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verse having some coherence within itself and some relation to 
the Canadian scene, we might well commence with three Vic¬ 
torians who were close contemporaries: Sir Charles G. D. Rob¬ 
erts (1860-1943), Archibald Lampman (1861-1S99), and Dun¬ 
can Campbell Scott (1861-1947). 

The movement among them began with Roberts, whose Orion 
and Other foe^m (1880) roused in Lampman, then a student, 
"the wildest excitement" and a determination "to be up and do¬ 
ing." Lampman, in turn, profoundly in£ueDced Scott. Their 
tone, their outlook, their choice of subjects make them always 
the recognizable representatives of Victorianism, in its Canadian 
variant- A few short but self-contained quotations will do more 
than pages of comment to convey their joint and several qualities. 

Here is Roberts, recording as an observer, a typical stance for 
the Canadian pastoral; the theme is also typical, the security of 
scored provision against the bitterness of winter. 

In an Old Bern 

Tons upon tons the brown-green fragrant hay 
O’er brims the mows beyond the dme-warped eaves, 

Up to the rafters where the spider weaves, 

Though few flies wander his secluded way. 

Through a high chink one lonely golden ray. 

Wherein the dust is dandng, slants unstirred. 

In the dry hush some rustlings light are heard. 

Of winter-hidden mice at furtive play- 

Far down, the cattle in their shadowed stalls, 

Nose-deep in clover fodder's meadowy scent, 

Fo^ec the snows chat whelm their pasture screams. 

The frost that bites the world beyond thrir walls. 

Warm housed, they dream of summer, well content 
Id day-long contemplation of their dreams,** 

“ In Stleeud Forms of Sir Chorltf 0 . D. Roberts (Torooto: Ryersoo 
Press, 1936). 
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Lampnun, aJso on che /sTOunte theme of \nncer and also wrimig 
as an observer, catches some sense of the cheerful, vigorous scrug' 
gle for survival which the climace of eastern Canada entails. 

A January Mcrrung 

The glittering roofs axe scUl with frosty each worn 
Black chimney builds into the quiet sky 
Its curling pile to crumble alently. 

Far one to westward oo the edge of morn. 

The slender misty towers up>bome 
Glimmer ^inc rose against che pallid blue^ 

And yonder, on chose northern hills, the hue 
Of amethyst, hang fleeces duU as hom. 

And here behind me come die woodmen's sldghs 
With shouts and clamorous squeakings; mi^t and main 
Up the steep slope the horses stamp and strain, 

Ufged on by hoarse-tongued drivexs^heeks ablaze. 

Iced beards and frozen eyelids—team by team. 

With frosc-fri!^ed Banks, and nostrils jetung steam.^* 

Scott, the last of our trio, worked in the department of Indian 
Affairs and many of his poems deal with wild people and wild 
places. Perhaps no ocher piece of his combines these ro better 
etfect with the grave, classtcally restrained, el^iac tone habitual 
CO him, chan the following: 

Ntgbt Hymns on Lake Ntpigon 

Here In che nudnighi, where the dark mainland and island 
Shadows mingle in shadow deeper, profounder, 

Sing we the hymns of the churches, while the dead water 
Whispers before us. 

Thunder is travelling slow on the path of the lightning; 

One after one che scars and the beaming phnets 

Look serene in the lake from the edge of the storm-cloud. 

Then have they vanished. 

** In StUcte 4 Feems of Arc^btid Lempmon (Torooto; Ryersoo Press, 
* 947 )' 
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While our caooe, that £oats dumb in the bundng thunder. 

Gachers her voice in die quiet and thrills and whispers^ 

Presses her prow in the star-gleam, and all her ripple 
Lapses in blaclcness. 

Sing we the sacred ancient hymns of the churches. 

Chanted first in old-world nooks of the desert 
While in the wild, pclludd Nipigon reaches 
Hunted the savage. 

Now have the ages met in the Northern midnight, 

And on the lonely, loon-haunced Nipigon reaches 
Rises the hymn of triumph and courage and comfort, 

Adeste Fldeles. 

Tones that were fashioned when the faith brooded in darkness, 
Joined with sonorous vowels in the noble Latin, 

Now are married with the long-drawn Ojibwa, 

Uncouth and mournful, 

Soft with the sQver drip of the regular paddies 
Falling rhythm, timed with the liquid, plangent 
Sounds from the blades where the whirlpools break and are carried 
Down into darkness; 

Each long cadence, flying like a dove from her shelter 
Deep in the shadow, wheels for a throbbing moment, 

Poises in utterance, returning in circles of silver 
To nest in the silence. 

All wild nature stirs with the infinite, tender 
Plaint of a bygone age whose soul is eternal, 

Bound in the lonely phrases that thrill and falter 
Back into quiet. 

Back they ^ter as the deep storm overtakes them. 

Whelms them in splendid hollows of booming thunder, 
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Wraps them in rain, ihae, sweeping, breaks and onru^es 
Ringing like cymbals.** 

These brief, self-contamed quotations do net, of course, give 
the full variety and richness of the group, bur they fairly repre¬ 
sent the common ground its members occupy, their solid con¬ 
cern with landscape, with observation and reflection within the 
bounds of Victorian sensibilky, and ihcir possession of qualities 
cenaiu to appeal to a relative^ la^ reading public. Their 
names and that of Rl»^ Carman (1861-1929) became household 
words in many pans of Canada, which is more than can be said 
for any subseqnenc group. 

The link between older and newer gcaeraiions of poets is 
E. ]. (‘‘Ned*’) Pratt <b. 188})- He is a Newfoundlander with a 
background of irou coasts and stormy Atlantic seas. His constant 
theme is that of gigantic struggle. He writes of ships {The 
Rocfevelt and the Antinoe and The Titanic) ; great beasts ("The 
Cadialot"); martyrs (Brebetef end His Brethren); and warfare 
at sea (Behind the Log). He is by common consent the most 
eminent living Canadian poet, periiaps the most emmenc of our 
history. A maze of paradoxes surrounds his poetic personality 
from the midst of which his personal character shines out with 
a simple, heart-warming fflglcness. In his work we find revealed 
a combination of verbal force and liberal mildoessi he revels in 
the common touch, the familiar maimer dut brings himself, his 
subject, and his reader close together, yet in all his best passages 
there is a withdrawal, more riian a hine of remoteness, of an 
occupation with powers nor seen. His spiritual habitat has been 
for decades Victoria College, of originally Methodist foundation, 
but the chosen subject of his most impressive poem is the martyr¬ 
dom of Catholic missionaries. Finally there is the paradox of 
Pratt’s great reputation and his lack of influence upon the on¬ 
coming generation of writers. Ooe is strongly reminded of the 
remarks made by D. H. Lawrence about Wak Whitman, whom 
he greatly admired: 

In Selected Foems of Dunca Cempbeli Scott (Torooco: Ryerson 
Press, 1951). 
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Whitman, th« great poet, has meant so much to me. Whitman, the 
one man breaking a way ahead. - . . Ahead of Whitman, nothing. 
Ahead of aJI poets, pioneering into the wldemess of unopened life, 
■Whitman. Beyond him, none. His wide, strange camp at the end of 
the great high-road. And lots of new little poets camping on Whit¬ 
man’s camping ground now, But none going really beyond. Because 
■Whitman’s camp is at the end of the road, and on the edge of a great 
precipice. Over the precipice, blue distance, and the blue hollow 
of the future.^* 

Pratt’s lameness of scale makes it difficult to iUuscrace him 
adequately without voluminous quotation, The following lines, 
from near the beginning of Br^beuf and His Brethren, will at 
least give a sense of tlie ceimire of Pratt’s verse: 

The story of the frontier like a saga 

Sang through the cells and cloisters of the nation, 

Made silver flutes out of the parish spires, 

Troubled the ashes of the canonized 

In the cathedral crypts, soared through the nave 

To stir the foliations on the columns. 

Roll through the belfries, and give deeper tongue 
To the Magrdfctrt in Notre Dame. 

It brought CO earth the prophets and apostles 
Out of dieir static shrines in the stained glass. 

It caught the ear of Christ, reveined his hands 
And feet, bidding his marble saints to leave 
Their pedestals for chartless seas and coasts 
And the vast blunders of the forest glooms. 

So, in the footsteps of their patrons came 
A group of men asking the hardest tasks 
At the new outposts of the Huron bounds 
Held in the seem hand of the Jesuit Order.**^ 

About the younger generation of contemporary poets it is 
possible to generalize with some confidence, for they show re- 

^ “Studies io Classic American Literanue" in The Shock of Recogni¬ 
tion, ed. by Edmund Wilson (New York, 1945). p. X070. 

E. J. Prate, Bribeuf otd His brethren (Toronto: The Maonilka 
Company of Canada, 1940), 
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markable group characterisdcs. There is a large group whose 
birth dates fall between 1900 and 19x8 and who are notable for 
sustained excellence of craftsmanship. They are chiefly influ¬ 
enced by English and a few French models; they are intense, 
thoughtful, the reyerse of naTve; many are attached to colleges 
or universities; they write poetry in their spare time, and thus 
the short lyiic or brief descripdve piece predominates. Their 
work has never been carefully studied as a corpus. They appear 
to be influenced by T. S. Eliot, W. H. Auden, Stephen Spender, 
Dylan Thomas, and by French symbolists, and it is quite possible 
that such Americans as Wallace Stevens, William Carlos Wil¬ 
liams, Randall Jarrell, Robert Lowell, and Theodore Roethke 
have contributed elements to their style. For the most pan, be¬ 
cause they are fulfilling and ezpresang their subjective selves, 
they have escaped the perils of the serious writers of fiction who 
feel so great a need to define and interpret the Canadian scene; 
the poets are free to build up worlds of sound, of connocaaon, 
of related images. The significant thing about them is that they 
do not write works, but pieces, and their profundities occur as 
overtones. They create, they are without question “makers”; 
they shape language, manage images, they achieve mastery over 
their materials, they embody their visionary thought. They do 
not sec out to interpret life on a compreheoave plan. If, as Mill 
said, poems are not to be heard so much as to be overheard, these 
poets are worth overheaiing. They do not especially address 
themselves to any audience but they commune with themselves 
in a manner worth onr stopping to attend to. Fortunately many 
of their best poems are succinct in the ezereme; in the compass 
of a few it 1$ really possible to iiiostrate their qualities of 
thought and technique. 

Before we accempt to do so, two paradoxes of recent criticism 
may for a moment daim our acceodoD. Once more the mixed 
values on whid) our judgements are founded lie at the root of 
the uncertainty. It is argued that contemporary poetry is 
dwarfed by the contemporary novel, that the poets are deriva¬ 
tive, while the novelists read) for and encompass new fields. 
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Wherhcr such claims are true depends on the rcladve values 
placed on formal excellence and on ambitious concent. If the 
novelises are co be judged on their willingness to explore a chang¬ 
ing society and to discover a relation between the struggle of 
the total social oiganism to progress and the struggle of the in¬ 
dividual CO survive, then, without question, they bear away the 
palm (supposing palms to survive in such a society). But if the 
poets are judged on how closely they achieve what they set out 
to do, on the solidity and symmetry of their technical achie\'e- 
menc, there is not much doubt chat the best half-dozen of them 
far surpass the novelists. It is a nice questionj it cods by turning 
back on the questioner, who had better watch his own stance 
and see that it is not on some small ridge of academic conserv'a- 
asm or, worse, on the dune-slope of popular demands. The pres¬ 
ent writer is of the opinion chat the poets will survive, as Marvell, 
Vaughan, and even Herrick survived the religious analysts of 
their day and age. 

A second question is whether contemporary posc-EIiot poetry 
in Canada is an advance from the tradition of Roberts, Scott, and 
Lampman or a loss of direction and dereliction of values. The 
latter view is emphatically taken by the occasional older cridc. 
Something certainly was lost when the hairpin bend was turned 
into the road that leads through the Waste Land and on to Milk 
Wood. What it was can be judged not so easily from Pratt—who 
is too great and too individual to slip into categories—as from 
such a collection as the delightful S<mgs of the Great Dominion. 
My own copy (secondhand) was a Christmas present for Emily 
with Mama’s love in 1S92 and is enriched with pressed specimens 
of the eastern maple leaf aud with pasced-in poems, reviews, and 
some engaging pictures of tobogganiscs and snowshoers. It forms 
a simple, stable, and satisfactory amalgam of anisdc and external 
interests. As the editor says, concerning his choice of poets: 

The poets whose songs fill this book are voices cheerful with the 
consciousness of young might, public wealth, and heroism. Through 
them taken all together, you may catch something of great Niagara 
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falling, of brown riv&rs rushing with foam, of the crack of the rifle 
in the haunts of the moose and cariboo, the lament of vanishing 
races singing their death-Sttig as diey are swept on to the cataract 
of oblivion, the roral sounds of Areadias just rescoed from sur¬ 
rounding wildernesses by the axe, shrill war-whoops of Iroqnois 
battle, proud craditioas of cmicests with the French and the Ameri¬ 
cans, stem and sorrowful cries of valour rimg to curb rebellion. 
The tone of them is emirage. . . . 

Although the collection desigoedly confines itself to illustrating 
the country and its acdvides o^ecdvely so diat *‘che subjective 
and unlocal literature must be necessarily passed over, entraining 
the omission of most of the poems whose meric lies in perfection 
of finish,*’ the standard authors of the time are largely included: 
besides Roberts, Lampman, D. C Scott and Caiman, we find 
poems by Charles Sangscer (1822-1S93), Thomas D’Arcy 
M’Gee (1815-1668), Isabella Cnwford (1850-1867), Charles 
Heavysege (1816-1876), Mrs. Susanna Moodie (1803-1865), 
Charles Maic (1838-1927), W. W. Campbell (1861-1918), Pau¬ 
line Johnson (1861-1913), and many others of less note. The 
tone is consistently robust, touched with moral fervour and re¬ 
lieved by elegiac lament. 

Among the minor and retarded results of that reappraisal 
which the English Victorians have been undergoing will be a 
revaluation of the Queen’s Canadian subjects and their poedc 
achievement. They were derivative and undistinguished; they 
had not the bmrlf of creating images (except from simple ob¬ 
servation) or new rhythms and phrasings. But, applying once 
more the double standard we have so carefully draped through 
our pages to this pcunt, we may concede that they represented 
(in both senses of the word) a more ardcnlace, more unified, and 
in many ways more satisfaaory culture chan our own. Its poets 
are repcsented as approaching the doors of a castle of the arts; 

^‘CrowDs have been won and worn by others. Admit us.** 

^'Nay; ye claim too largely. Whose sons be ye, and whose daugh¬ 
ters?’’ 
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"We be sons and daughcers of fathers who were never cowards, and 
of mothers who were never ashamed; who loved valour and virtue 
even as iheir children love muac/’ 

To return to our group of poets whose dace« of birth fall 
pretty well between the beginning of the century and the end 
of World War I and who are therrfore all of a generation. There 
are some who work rhe unexhausted vein of some great and rec¬ 
ognized tradition with which it is to their honour chat we can 
associate them. Louis MacKay (b, 1901), a classical scholar and 
an authority on Homer, conveys in his verse—be it satiric, ele¬ 
giac, or lyric—not only the apt selection of traditional images 
one would expect but a cry of anger or a note of resignation 
which are inescapably personal. The best of his small group of 
poems have great durability of substance and finish. 

In Abraham Klein (b. 1909) we hear the incorruptible voice 
of a still older tradition. He is a Jew, and his sensibility Is satu¬ 
rated with the sweet oil of orthodoxy. His later poems depict 
Montreal, his own city, in its French-Canadian aspects, for as a 
Jew he has a fellow-feeling for members of this other minority. 
But his earlier, and to some readers his best, verses are purely 
Hebraic, yet with all the freshness of an immediately contem¬ 
porary mind. Klein’s range includes moods of rage against tyr¬ 
anny, frustration at injustice, soheitousness over the suffering of 
the dispossessed, and shrewd appraisal of a mundane world. Bur 
the centre from which all radiates is the love of one tradition. 

As intense as Klein’s and wholly individual and independent 
of identifiable influences is the work of Margaret Avison (b. 
r9i5). Hers is a revelation of intense struggle and unrelendng 
pressures, which the granite firmness of her verse triumphantly 
sustains. As we read the Avison poems, with their cry of anguish, 
of recognition, or of reconciliation, it is of Christina Rosserd, 
Emily Dickinson, or, more likely, of Emily Bronte that we fhinV. 
Miss Avison has scattered her published poems in periodicals and 
has probably more first-class pieces in manuscripts than have 
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ever seen print. It is to be hoped that she wlU give us a volume 
in which her work to the present time can compendiously be 
viewed. 

Easier to rebte to the post-Audeu world of imagery and atti¬ 
tude is Patricia Page (b. i 9 J 7 )t the wife of W. A. Irwin, of 
the Department of External Affairs. Her early work was in 
associatiotL with F. R. Scott and others in Montreal. The social 
and political ovenones of these early poems, somewhat strained 
and although palpably sincere not altc^cher the product of n 
unified sensibility, have given place in more recent years to a 
maturely organized set of themes. In such an early poem as 
“Isolationist’' we rect^nize the Auden-like images which were 
once so apposite. 

Her larer poerns leave this kind of clever marquecerie and 
move into a world of images which reveal die harmony of 
dreams in the midst of an apparent preoccupation with the dis¬ 
cordant derail of ordinary Kfe. The visual effects are precise, the 
implications multiple. The subject-matter is often as not of no 
seeming importance; the mood, stabilized by the vividness of the 
images but swept along by the dream impetus, is everything. 

Within the group under discussion there is a strain of learned 
and highly culdvaced verse, chiefly the product of writers who 
are academics by profesion. They have developed a scrupulous¬ 
ness of phrasing which is, indeed, their chief merit, permitting 
as it does the transfer of complex and rare st^es of mind Into 
verbal being. Among these is Robert ^nch (b. 1900), whose 
long residence in France and praedet of the arts of music and 
painting have conduced to a wide and sensitive vocabulary. His 
poems, even when cheir subject matter is slight or playful, never 
lack distinction. 

She enjoys eocertaining at home too 
When she is not bring encertained abroad. 

In the picture she reads the Winepress of the Lord 
By the Steinway a$ she waits for guests, and do 
Note the recent sculpture above her head. 

She adores hariog friends come an for dinner. 
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Artises, musicians, writers, and rhty adore in her 

The fact that she always knows what should be said. , , . 

Finch’s deeper note is one of resolute and resolved grief, so con¬ 
trolled as to shadow even its own depth. 

Searching was half the world while searching lasted, 

Finding was all the w'orld created new. 

Losing was hardest to believe come true, 

But search, find, loss, not one of them is wasted 

That shed this timeless moonlit week on week 

In an uncumuladve series. Frost 

Could not quiedier gild and geld the faU.^^ 

Ralph Gustafson (b. 2909) deserves mention not only for his 
craftsmanship in verse but also for his services to Canadian litera¬ 
ture as an editor and reviewer. He now lives in New York. His 
EpithaUmium in Time of War has a tuneless freshness to its state¬ 
ment of rheme: 

Now is the time in valiant days 

When break we from the warring heart’s 

Huge anger. Across the watery ways, 

The quadrant of the globe’s quick girths— 

Though guns ia monstrous utterance phrase 
Thrir grim denials—summer starts, 

March bursts the answering hawthorn-sprays. 

The crocus green from English earth, 

Gladdened are simple birds who sing 
Remembered joy, tomonow’s mirth, 

And all that gende love shall bring.^* 

One of the younger members of the group under discussion 
is Douglas Le Pan (b. 1914). lu him a Canadian scnsibilicy and 
sec of values reveals itself in poetry thick with images of the 
European tradition; his linesse shows his fruitful acquaintance 

^*Bodi poems are from Robert Finch. Poms (Toroaco: Oxford Uni- 
vemty Press, 194^). 

New York: Pfiv. printed, 1941, 
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with E^^lish pc«t'£lk>t tccKmqueSt his optimism will seem to 
most readers tranS'Atbntic and to American readers irans- 
Laurentian. His war service in Italy and his work in the dipl^ 
made service have broadened his vistoo and given his ideas a 
catholicity of reference. He is one of the small number whose 
new output is awaited with eagerness, read with avidity. His 
portrait of a young soldier, “One of the Raiment,” succeeds in 
projecting diat most difficult and de^ble of all images for the 
Canadian writer—a national and representative figure: 

In this air 

Breathed once by artist and cmdocder. 

Where every g e stur e of proud men was nonrished, 

Where the sun described htnic vime and fioniished 
Round it tmrnpet-like, where dK ^ce of nature 
Was chiselled by bright centuries hard as scolprure; 

His face on this clear air and arrogant scent, 

E>ecisive and impenetrable, is Florentine. . . . 

Do not enquire 

What he has seen engramed in sdllesc fire 
Or what he purposes. It wiQ be well. 

We who have shared his exile can crumper-tell 
That underneath his wiM and frowning style 
Such eagerness has burned as could not anile 
From coats of lilies or emblazoned ro^ 

No greater excellence the son encloses.** 

Among these learned and consdous craftsmen of the ait, two 
or three are disdoguished by the infioence they have brought to 
bear on othen. Notable for diis capad^ are Frank R. Scott (b. 
(899), A. J. M. Smith (b. 1902), and Patrick Anderson (b. 

tpi;). 

Scott’s distinction resides in the elan he brings to the humblest 
creative task, his devodon to ideals of dvil liberty and public 

** In Tht Wft md dtt Swrd (Toromo: Invm & Cenopany 
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service, his incisiveness, and his wit. Tlic degree to which hb 
personality invades hb work is from the purist’s point of view 
perhaps excessive; his poems are more excenslous of his active 
mind into the minds of others, than independent entities. But 
none who know him through his poems would wish it otherwise. 

And if I ask, yon shall bring me water. 

It will be cold, first, as it comes clear 
Out of a granite pool in the northland. 

Single as metal, and as metal, dean. 

Bui this will not suffice. 

This is escape water. , . . 

Go now and find the water that men wait 
With thirsty cattle under a blaring sun 
While earth cracks 
And thin streams run dry. 

The precious, prayed-for and uncertain water - - . 

Or bring the sister water warm and green. 

Keeking with life and fedd from the swamp. . . . 

Tribal water, controlling water. 

Charged full of policies and power and race. 

Here now is challenge water. I am free. 

Here is a glass of liquid for the hand 
A man may drink his fill of and be well.*' 

Scorn’s academic and political activities have been of great bene¬ 
fit to hb fellow poets and have supplied hb friends with potent 
ideas and precise principles. He has more directly assisted poetry 
by twenty years of commitree work, ranging from hb part in 
the publication of Nev) Provmces in 193^, an anthology of so- 
dally conscious verse, to hb leadership in the writers’ conference 
at Kingston in 1955* which, aided by a grant from the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation, accomplbhed the difficult task of bringing to- 


81 “Water,” io Bvenis and Signals (Toiontot Ryeison Press, 1954). 
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gecher Englfsh-speaking writers, editors, and the like from all 
parts of the country. 

A. J. M. Smith was, like Scact, a member of the Montreal 
group, but his cooeribodon to the contemporary stimulus of 
poetry has been of a different kind. If he has not written poems 
precisely for the purpose of showing others how to write, the 
effect of bis small and thrice-winnowed production, accompa¬ 
nied by definition, direction, and othortadon, has been to make 
him an exemplar. His ^linir^ merit lies in the extreme scrupu¬ 
lousness of technique and in his unabashed contention that 
poetry is a difficoJc and unpopular art which nevertheless dowers 
the initiate with a secret glory of comprehension. His small lyre 
has an unexpected rat^ of tor«s. He can render the secret ^ a 
northern landscape in simple phrases: 

This is a beau^ 
of dissonance, 
this resonance 
of stony strand, 
this smoky cry 
curled over a black pine 
like a broken 
and tvmd-battered branch 
when the wind 
bends the tops of the ^nes 
and curdles the sky 
the north.** 

Or, equally, he can catch the air of Yeats’s Ireland in a memorial 
verse to that master: 

Over the edge of shiverii^ Europe, 

Over the chib front of l^c, over Eire, 

Dwarfiag the crawling waves' amoral savagery, 

Lonefy Uod," in A cf Ectuty (Toronto, 3945)} permis- 
sien CO quote graated by Ryeisoo Press and State Unirersty 

Press. 
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Daring ihe lading clouds* rhetorical tumult, 

The white swan plummets the mountain top.** 

Patrick Anderson, chough bom and educated in England and 
at present living there, regards himself as a Canadian narionaJ. 
As a member of the Montreal group, he contributed to their 
magazine Preview both poems and policy, His manner (a corus¬ 
cation of Audenesque images) and his matter (social protest and 
interpretation) had an immediate influence- He wrote as chough 
sure of himself, his craft, and his message, and he inspired confi¬ 
dence in his friends. 

Religious comrades, pious answerers 
of need with need till all is wrapped in joy, 
geographers that in a world of storms 
bend land to land and bonny in a bay 
that the long home-sick sea of mariners 
may dance the time away 
in soft sweet air alive with metaphors.*^ 

The existence of certain groupings and flliations among the 
poets should not give us rhe impression that they are neatly 
packaged and bundled- On the contrary, they display, within the 
namral likeness of members of the same generarion, a variety of 
differentiations that illustrate not only differences of tempera¬ 
ment but also regional, occupational, and racial differences in the 
country- 

Wilfred Watson (b. ipn) hails from the Pacific littoral, from 
Vancouver Island, and his verse, for aU its elaborate and far- 
reaching tissue of reference, betrays the imagery of his early 
surroundings and the immediate accessibility to English influ¬ 
ence which was so common there half a generation ago. Deeply 
influenced by Dylan Thomas, he has digested what Thomas had 

““Ode on ihe Death of W. B. Yeats,*’ in ibid. 

“ Patrick Anderson, “Lovers.® in The White C»sre (Toronto: Ryer- 
son Press, 1946). 
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to teach him; the swinging rhythms and long climasK of his 
rhetoric make him, however, just as difficuic to quote briefly and 
effecavely. He is preoccupied whh love, with age and death, 
with the impulses of ^ and salvation and the readual images of 
orthodoxy reused to fresh effect. 

Alfred G. BaUcy (b. 1905), whose famify roots go deep into 
Quebec and Maritime history, writes with a full consciousness of 
the storied eastern landscape. Images from his studies of mythol¬ 
ogy and anthropology give depth to Ws conceptions but 
scholarly care is made to serve a reticent emodon and an inregiity 
of thought diat are the pK>du« of an inherited and deeply felt 
culture. 

James Wreford (whose nom de plome omits his surname of 
Watson; b. 1915) and Miriam Waddingion (b. 19^7) ««cute 
variations, of a fine individual modulation, on the theme of social 
and individual love. 

An eoigma with tragic ingredients is presented by the work 
of Raymond Kniscer (1900-1952), whose life was cut shon by 
acddcnnl drowning. Kruster worked on Ontario farms. He is 
almost unique in the sense he conveys of being a pardcipanc in 
farm life, not an observer. Wbat Knistcr would have done with 
the techniques of American prose realign and with die exact, 
racdle imagery he had develop for his poems we do not know. 
Two experimental novels, a few stories and verses do not give 
enough to extrapolate upon. What he has left that is of use to 
our tradition is the memory, dierished among writers who knew 
him, of immense personal integrity. 

The remaining three wrtteis of this group, bom between 1900 
and the end of World War L have in common a lively inter¬ 
est in the social order (and social disorder). a style in which the 
urgency of the spoken voice can be heard, and a deep affinity 
with the land- or sea-scape of the west. 

Anne Marriott (b. 1913) *s chiefly noted foe her sharp, in¬ 
stantaneous evocadoDS of prairie life amid drought and depres¬ 
sion: 
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Poverty, hand in hand with fear, two great 
Shrill-jointed skeletons stride loudly out 
Across the pidful fields, none to oppose. 

Courage is roped with hunger, chained with doubt 
Only against the yellow sky, a part 
Of the jetty alhouettc of bam and house 
Two figures stand, heads dose, arms locked. 

And suddenly some spirit seems to rouse 
And gleam, Uke a chin sword, tarnished, bent, 

But still shining in the spared beauty of moon. . . 

Dorothy Livesay (b. 1909) has for some three decades been 
produdng verse that insists on recognition. Her style, like her 
tLmes, has undergone an evolutionary change, but her love of 
beauty in man and nature, her hatred of stupidity and injustice, 
these have remained constant- Constant too is an u^ringmg 
emotion and a consonant rhythm of words which give to her 
simplest work its peculiar cachet. 

At such a moment, such a day 
Her head was lifted suddenly 
Her ears believed, her hem heard 
The sky’s hallooing honking word. 

Here, in tlus wasting winter geese, 

Briefly for feeding came to rest. . . . 

And following their arrowed alphabet 
Straining to see thrir jet- 
propulsion through the unstained sky 
She felt her feet untried 
Her winter thongs uopried. 

She was 1 moving miracle of wing and sound 
No one home hers, but all homes to be found.* 


Earle Bimey (b. 1904), while partaking of the characteristics 
which mark his poetic generation as a whole and, in particular, 


“ 'Tht Wind Our Enemy,” in Sandstone end Other Poms (Torotwo: 

Mdhood” in Pom for People (Torocro: Ryerson 

Press, 1947)' 
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the socially consdous group within n, displays in addition cer¬ 
tain personal qvialmes whi^ disringui^ him. He is deliberately 
and successfully didactic in the wide and untedinical sense of 
the word; poems of social incerpretacson and protest, poems deal¬ 
ing with the fields and veaors of force within the body of so¬ 
ciety, poems grappling with human desdny itself—these have 
always furnished a high proportion of his output. He is at his 
best when the political or soda] message is lifted to a plane from 
which vistas of history extend above the immediate controversy, 
for example, in The Sfreff of Arrian he finds symbolic meanings 
in the rumoured and sooghc-for passage by water leading from 
the Strait of Juan de Foca through the bnd-mass of America 
back to the Atlaodc: 

Here Spaniards and Vancouver’s boatmen scrawled 

the problem chat is oun and yours, 

that there is no dear Strait of Anian 

to lead os easy back to Eun^ 

that men are isled in ocean <« m ice 

sad only joined by lor^ endeavour to be joined. 

Come then on che waves of dedre that well forever 
and think no more diaa yon most 
of che simple unhuman truth of this emptiness, 
that down deep below the lowest pulsing of primal cell 
tar-dark and stiU 

he che bleak and forever capacious tombs of the sca.*^ 

Such wide vistas are not uncommon in Bimey's work. His 
"’North Scar West” is a panoramic sweep across che country 
from Montreal to Vancouver as experienced in a TCA plane: 
the journey ends, "Yet for a space we held in our morning’s hand 
the welling and wildness of Canada, the fiing of a nation. . . 

It is imposnble to consider the poems—with their wealth of 
lyrical, descriptive, and didactic elements—without remember¬ 
ing that chdr author has also produced a radio veise-drama, Trial 
of a City. Here a richly assorted dramatis personae debate che 

^In The Strait of Aram (Toronto: Ryersoo Press, 194S). 
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past and future of the city of Vancouver—among them an Indian 
chief, an early settler, a lawyer, Captain Vancouver, a modern 
housewife, and the author of Piers Pio^nan. Fine passages arc 
liberally distributed chroughour the play, especially those that 
describe, from the mouth of the Salish chief, the early ways and 
natural happiness of the natives of the Pacific shores. The degen¬ 
eration of the contemporary scene is put by Langland: 

Down in pale alerooms democrats dawdled, 
mazed dark in movies or dreamed on the comers 
while wardheelers rode to polls to wangle the taxes, 
to money-change the Council and amend Magna Charta, 
and fat lawyers grappled in long lovers’ clinches. 

The housewife asserts the goodness of life as experienced in her 
own being: 

For all mankind is matted so within me 
Despair can find no eardiroom tall to grow; 

My veins run warm however veers time's weather; 

1 breathe Perhaps and May and never No. 

Under the cool geyser of the dogwood 
Time lets me open books and live; 

Under the glittering comment of the planets 
Life asks, and I am made to ^ve.“ 

Bimey’s poems also demand some concomitant reading of his 
two prose works, Tttrvey (1949) sj^d Dov^n the Long Table 
(>955)- former is a seriocomic war novel along the general 
lines of Jarosbv Hasek’s The Good Solder Scbvjeik- Birney $ 
little soldier, however, reverses Schweik’s malingering reluctance 
by a cheerful eagerness to get to the theatre of war and the actual 
front. His misadventures, managed along picaresque lines, supply 
abundant fun and games; the satire upon army snafu is never 
morbid but always mordant; the side lights upon Canadian char¬ 
acter are brilFant and display Bimey’s capacity for fresh crea- 

MBoch ertracts are from Trial of a City (Toromo; Ryerson Press, 
i^a). 
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cion. Tvrvey does not escape the customaty Canadian drawback 
of excessive detail, but this is inseparable, as has been shown, 
from any thoroughgoing attempt to reveal oor mores. Hasek 
couid assume that his readers would be familiar widi the iin> 
memorial conditions of life in the ranks of a European army, 
which persisted in laige measure into the 1914-1918 condlct. 
Bimey can make no such assumptioa about the Canadian army 
of 1959-1945. 

Down the Long Table (1955), Bimey^s most ambidous work 
to date, returns to his polidcal preoccupadon and puts the case 
that the individual whose paa, examined in the limelight of a 
pseudo-judidal inquiry, reveab elements that arouse suspicion, 
may indeed owe these very elements to a keener sociai conscience 
than the rest of us have and a readier response to ideas that 
challenge the humanise to take acdoo. 

Bimey has been accused of a certain sendmentality in the 
working out of his solutions, and there is some truth in this 
cha^. He has also, in such a key work as Trial of a Chy, shown 
an incomplete ability to clinch the strands of his argument into 
a resolved close. Bnt it is sigmircant ybar precisely these di^cul** 
ties occur in Callaghan and MacLennan. The Canadian condi- 
tion, faithfully represented, does noc conduce to heroic or tragic 
Hnality, to the resoundii^ ultimate chord. Once more the re)e* 
vance of the criteria of judgement to the actual task in hand must 
be insisted on. 

Bimey's stieogch lies in the courage and pertinacity with 
which he tackles his subjects and the magnitude and tiineliness 
of the issues gainst which be pits his skills. It is notable chat 
when his thoughts lift to a cosmic level be can at times achieve 
a classic finality, as in ‘Vancouver lights,*’ a poem projecting a 
vision of inanity from a finite and ascertained standpoint: 

This must we say, 

whoever may be to hear os, if murk devour, 
and none weave again in gossamer: 


These rays were ours, 
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we made and unmade them, Not the shudder of condncnts 
doused us, the moon’s passion, nor crash of comets.” 

Louis Dudek (b. 1918) may conveniendy be consdered with 
Raymond Sousccr (b. 1921) and Irving Layton (b. 1912). 
Dudek’s latest and most ambitious work, Europe, is a travelogue 
reviewing the ancient continent through North American eyes; 
there are flashes of fresh perception, chough the whole lacks the 
intensity of a vision. Souster Is fllied with a flne rage against fools 
in general and academic fools in particular. No brief quotation 
can convey his astonished grief, his cries of frustration, and mur¬ 
murs of blank sadness. A Idnd of desperate honesty prevents him 
from concealment, check, or revision of his immediate utter¬ 
ances, for life Is cruel and pain is urgent. 

To the common qualities of Dudek and Souster, Layton adds 
images from a private world and persuasive powers of scLf- 
jusdfication. The least that can be said for these three Is that in 
their company there is never a dull moment and that their claim 
to be a main guard as well as an advance-guard will have to be 
examined. Layton’s claim. Indeed, may be regarded an already 
established. His vigour and fecundity are making him the most 
exciting of contemporary Canadian poets, one of the few whose 
new work is anticipated with an eagerness to see in what direc¬ 
tion it will develop. 

James Reaney (b. 1926) has chosen as the breeding place of 
dreams and images and changing rhythms the world of child¬ 
hood. His vision shows the distortions of the innocent and ap¬ 
palled mind among cosmic symbols, special enchanrments of 
sacred objects, and the background mutter of the exploding 
world. 


The only leaf upon its tree of blood, 
My red heart hangs heavily. . . - 
So does the sun hang now 
From a branch of Time 

»In Now h Tmt (Toronto: Ryersoa Press, 1945)* 
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In this wild faO sunset. . . . 

What midwife shall deliver 
The Sun’s great hdr? •• 

Jay Macpherson (b. (931) has a genius guiding her selection 
of ckssical images and their combimdon with strictest economy 
into unimprovable forms: 

He leads the Ucuconi to plough. 

At evening brings him home to rest: 

The eternal Phoenix on his ana 

Roosts, rustling the warm feathers of her breast.*^ 

A dozen other poets deserve discossion which space docs not 
permit. Whoerer is interested in Canadian poetry, however, will 
lind it represented in such anthologies and periodicals as are listed 
in the conclnding pages of this essay. 

To any review of writiiig snch as we have attempted, 

there is an errihe pensfe which comes with increasing insistence. 
The traditional French and English brandies of our literature 
require the addition of a third classiScadon—chat of Jewish* 
Canadian writing. With the appearance of yoong and vigorous 
anchors whose worls assume this dtsdnedve grouping, it is pos¬ 
sible CO set aach figures as Henry Kreisd and Abraham Klein, 
already discussed, in a new perspeedve. 

Klein's highly imaginadve novel. The Second Scroll (1951), 
a good fracdon of which is in verse and which has been custo¬ 
marily regarded as an extension of Klein’s poetry, yalff* on a new 
significance. As its name implies and as its internal structure con¬ 
firms, the boolc is a restatement of the Torah, a recapituladon of 
the problems and promises attending the desdny of Israel The 
simple plot of a nephew’s journey from Canada to seek an uncle 

““The Red Heart,” in The Red Hesn (Toronto: McClelland 8c 
Sceware, I949)> 

“ *Thc Day Labourer,” id O Eenb Retunt (Toronto: Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Pres, 1954). 
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lost in Europe of the war years is superscr^ed with an incense 
and expanding stacement of religious faith and grief and oscon* 
ishment, rising through many fears to final assurance. To an 
incandescent honescy of purpose Klein adds an accomplished and 
highly individual style. Compared with those who follow, he 
deals with religious issues in an almost patriarchal fashion of 
knowledge and authority. 

Mordecai Richler (b. 1931) exhibits in his Son of a S^fiaHer 
Hero (1955) much the same preoccupations of spirit, but con¬ 
fines himself to the drama of a Jewish community in which 
three male generations of a Montreal family work out their con¬ 
flicts and seek to resolve loyalty to faith and longings for free¬ 
dom. 

Henry Kreisel's The Rich Man (1948), already mentioned in 
connection with Canadian novels of the war, should again be 
noted as a novel of the Jewish family, its characcerisdc griefs, 
perplexities, and illuminations. 

A newcomer to this field is Adele Wiseman (b. 1918)3 whose 
first novel. The Sacrifice (1956), has unexpected variety of cone 
and maturity of style, It deals with the familiar relaDonships 
within a Jewish community, this time in western Canada. The 
theme is given depth by vistas into the European past—memories 
of Cossack brucaJity and o^ni«d pogroms in the Ukraine, The 
affairs of Jewish community life acquire dignity by association 
with cosmopolitan life and immemorial issues. 

Ajnong ^e poets already mentioned in the preceding pages, 
Irving Layton most decisively asks for recognition in the Jewish- 
Canadian frame of reference. He is more concerned with the 
experiences of the freely moving individual chan with the webs 
of domestic and tribal relationships which concern the novelists, 
and his poems—most of which are brief and designedly casual 
in tone-^o not easily produce, in mosaic, a laige design. But of 
his consciously Hebrew sensibility there can be no question. His 
lines “On Seeing the Statuettes of Ezekiel and Jeremiah in the 
Church of Notre Dame” proffer to the two prophets who stand 
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UQcasily cdpdve in an alien church the fellow-feeling of his own 

“hot Hebrew heart.” 

A younger poet in the same group is Leonard Cohen (b. 
1934). In his Let Us Compare Mytbolc^s (1956) Christian 
and Hebrew concepts neighbour one another in poems of vivid 
and intense phrasing. 

Wiebin the genera! search for seif-ideodfication which forms 
the theme of the preceding pages^ and which we have seen to 
be the hall-mark of Canadian iicerature, this special focus of self- 
conscionsness represents a fanning into dame of the collective 
Hebrew mind by the great winds of world persecution and of 
world-wide hope Inspired by ^kh. Whether on the plane of 
national aspiration or of communal Jewish life in large cities; 
whether in the context of the family and the tribal nexus or in 
the individualized images of life in the minds of the Jewish poets, 
the dominant themes reveal themselves. Oppositions of constraint 
and freedom, loyalty and rebellion, faith and scepticism, seek a 
resolution. Evils, sorrows, and ezasperadoos suffuse society; 
struggle and sacrifice are inescapable; in the end gesmres of 
reconciliacion are not in vain, resroradon and redempdon not 
quite illusory. All this we find expressed—whether in verse or in 
prose—with a sldfl that never fails to command artendon and 
rises at momenis to the hei^C of prophedc utterance. 
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Kkister, Raymm40 
My Star Predominant. 1934. 

White Hardssm. 1929. 

KeEPEL, H£f>ET 

The Rich Man. 1948. 

Lampmak, Aacftibau) 

Poems. Ed. by D. C Scott (900. 

As the Long Sauk and Other Nra? Poems. Ed. by E K. Brown. 
> 943 - 

Selected Poems. Ed. by D. G Scott 1947. 

Layton, Uving 
The Blue Propeller. 1955. 

The Cold Green Element. (955. 

In the Midst of My Fever. 1954. 

Love the Conqueror Worm. ca. 1955. 

The Improved Binoculars. 1956. 

Leacock, Stephen 

The Leacock Roundabout: A Tre«wy of the Best Works of 
Stephen Leacock. 1946. 
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Le Pan, Douglas 

The Wounded Prbicc and Other Poews. 1948. 

The Net and the Sv^ord. 1953. 

LivBSAY, Domjihy 
Day and Night: Poems- 1944- 
Poems for People. J947, 

Call My People Home. 1950. 

MacKay, Louis 

The Ill-Tempered Lover and Other Poesns. 1948. 
MacLennan, Hugh 
Barometer RJsmg. 1941. 

Two Solitudes. 1945. 

The Precipice. 1948. 

Each Man's Son. 19$ i. 

MAsaioTT, Anne 
Sandstone and Other Poems. 1945. 

Marsmau, Joyce 
Presently Tomorrow. 1946. 

Meade, Edward 
Remember Me. 1946. 

Mitchell, W. O- 

Who Has Seen the Wind 1 1947. 

Montgomery, Lucy Maud 
Amu of Green Gables. 1908. 

Moodie, Susanna 

Roughing It in the Bush; or, Life in Canada [185^], 
Page, P. K. 

As Ten as Twenty. 194^. 

The Met^ and the Flower. 1954- 
PRATT, E. J- 
Collected Poems. 1944. 

Radoall, Thomas H. 

His Majesty*s Yankees. 1942. 

A Muster of Arms and Other Stories. 1954- 
The Nymph and the Lamp. 1950. 

Reaney, James 
The Red Heart. 1949. 

Richler, Momsscai 
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Son of a STfiaiJer Hero. 1955. 

RoB£ftT8f Sn Chaales G. D. 

Selected Foems. 1936. 

Robins, John D. 

Tbe incomplete Anglers. 1943. 

Ross, Sinclair 

As for Me and My House. (941. 

Salverson, Laura G. 

Confessions of an Immigranfs Deugbser. 1939. 

Tbe Vikmg Heart. 1913. 

Scott, Duncan Gvmpbeu. 

Selected Poems. ^ K. Brown. 1951< 

Scott, F. R- 

Overture. 1945. 

Events end Signals. i954> 

Seton, Ernest Thomtsc^* 

Wild Anhnals I Have Known. 189S. 

Smith, A. J. M. 

News of the Pboemx and Other Poems. 1943. 

A Sort of Ecstasy. 1934. 

SoustER, Raymoko 

Go to Sleepf World. 1947* 

Waih>ington, Mouam 

The Second Silence. 

(Watson,] James Wreeord 
Of Time and the Lover. 195a 
Watson, WttFREo 
Friday's Child. 1955. 

Wilson, Ethel 

The Equations of Love. 1952. 

Hetty Dorval. 1947. 

The Innocent Traveller. 1949. 

Savamp Angel. 1954. 

Love and Salt Water. (956. 

WtssMAN, Adele 

Tbe Sacrifice. t^$ 6 . 

Note. Copyright rescrlctioas have made ic impossible to use many 
illustrative passages in this essay. 
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II. The Press 

The press is an active agency in Canadian society. In 1956 the 
population of axieen millions was served by ninety daily news¬ 
papers with ^ drculacion of about four million daily. Nearly a 
thousand community weeklies were in existence, with an aggre¬ 
gate circulation of about a million copies. The farm press re¬ 
ported a circulation of two million. Business, trade, professional, 
and clerical publications added another million and a half. The 
“mass" popular magames printed an a^egate of about three 
million copies per issue. 

The press in Canada, which began as a feeble frontier insricu- 
tion, is barely two centuries old. Its origins were partly Euro¬ 
pean, partly American. The newspaper and magazine were 
already wcU-developcd institutions elsewhere when the first 
pioneer sheets were taken oif the press in British North America; 
in this sense they were cultural transplants from London, Paris, 
and Boston. Like all other social agencies and institutions, they 
were influenced by their origins and moulded by their new en¬ 
vironment. On the whole, the press of Canada today is much 
more North American than it is British or French, though the 
European heritage is everywhere apparent. 

The modem Canadian daily newspaper is such a colossal ad¬ 
vance in ahnosc every respect over ^e pioneer weekly gazettes 
printed at Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Niagara-on-the-Lake 
(Newark), Sc. John, and Charlottetown, chat the supposition of 
a series of revolutionary changes is required to make the trans¬ 
formation credible. Hisrory confirms such inferences. 

Nearly all of the pioneer newspapers of British North America 
were first published so as to disseminate official proclamations, 
statutes, and regulations among the colonists and sectlers. The 
publishers were commonly official printers for the Crown, and 
the chief source of revenue was the patronage of the slate. Local 
news items and advertisements were at first an incidental service. 
The chief access to news of the outside world was through per- 
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5 onal Icctcre from other centres or copies of some foreign jour¬ 
nals; both were likely to be somewhat stale after slow travel by 
sailing vessel, courier or siagecoadi. Since the editor was virtu¬ 
ally a servant of the ruling oligarchy of the colony, no criticism 
or adverse comment on the government's policies and transac¬ 
tions was CO be expected. The voice of the people was not likely 
to be heard unless it was a favonrabk voice. Occasionally some 
intrepid or foolhardy editor or correspondent venmred to com¬ 
plain, protest, or condemn, bat the governing bodies were under 
no obligation to tolerate such Insubordination, and some offences 
were punished with great severity. 

Before such c^tsequioos, urilicarian weekly sheets as the early 
gazettes could blossom out into the modem free daily—Urge, 
bright, well illustrated, gamering news from the ends of the 
ear^, £lled with display and classiffed adveriiring, at liberty to 
publish anything within the legal boundaries of sedirion, obscen¬ 
ity, and libel-Mnany changes of a radical nature, both in Canada 
and in the rest of the wi^d, had to occur. 

These transformations have been witnessed in many other 
countries: they are not unique in Canada and thus may be sum¬ 
marized in a paragraph. The press became free of government 
when it found a means of sabsistii^ off commercial revenue 
without state subsidy. It became politically important when the 
editor and hU readers won their political liberty. Its parochial 
isolation gradually ended with the world revolution in cranspor- 
tarion and communication. Mass drculadons became possible 
with the invention of the steam press and the discovery of a 
method of maJeing paper from wood instead of rags. Later inven¬ 
tions accelerated progress. The slow process of setting type by 
hand was superseded by the linotype. The £ac-bed press gave 
way to the rotary. Transmission of pictures by wire and wireless 
was a logical consequence of the cransmkaoa of words by such 
devices. The collection of world news became a great industry. 
Individual newsptapers pooled their facihiies and greatly in- 
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creased rhe range and quantity of their national and internacional 
news service. 

The daily newspaper of Canada today is much closer in ap¬ 
pearance, content, make-up, and policy to those across the border 
in the United States than it is to the daily newspaper of Britain 
or France. A reader who moved from Cleveland, say, to To¬ 
ronto; from Albany to Montreal; from Seattle to Vancouver, 
would find few novelties in his daily newspaper. He would find 
news treated in much the same way and from much the same 
sources, a similar fare of pictorial materia], a newspaper of similar 
size, typography, and make-up. He would find features and 
comic strips already well known to him. Many of the commod¬ 
ities advenised would bear the same brand names as those to 
which he was accustomed. The press of Canada is certainly not 
just a pale copy of the leading newspapers of the United States, 
but it canooc help but be profoundly influenced by the same 
forces and factors which mould the daily of the United States. 

The news fare of the Canadian reader, insofar as it is Canadian 
news, is gathered by Canadian reporters and edited by Canadian 
editors, mainly by two thoroughly efficient news agencies or 
associations. The Canadian Press is a co-operadve news associa¬ 
tion, counting among its members virtually every Canadian daily 
newspaper. The British United Press, a subsidiary of the United 
Press, serves more than half of the Canadian dailies as well as nu¬ 
merous radio stations. 

It is in his picture of the outside world that the Canadian reader 
is compelled to rely on foreign sources and agencies. These are 
largely American, but by no means exclusively so. The two 
Canaan news agencies exchange news budgets with the Asso¬ 
ciated Press, the United Press, Reuters, and several national news 
services in other parts of the world. Canadian editors also draw 
from the Intemarional News Service and from the North Amer¬ 
ican Newspaper Alliance. They subscribe to the services of the 
New York fhneSy the Chicago Daly N«w, and other special 
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facilidcs, and they buy extensively from the feature syndicates. 
The latter supply ^^otognphs, articles* cartoons, comic strips* 
columns. An aaal3rsis of any typical Canadian dally published 
in a large Canadian city 'will disclose many accounts of world 
news and policy originally gathered by United States’ reporters* 
many pictures taken by United States’ photographers. Canada 
has no political columnist whose work is widely syndicated and 
no cartoonist whose work appears in many Canadian newspapers. 
But the Alsop brothers, Walter Lippmann, Hcrblock, and Fio- 
gerald are familiar names to Canadians from Atlantic to Padiic. 

As against this, the British and French in£aences are much 
less noticeable. Reuters, of couxse, is a prindpal news source for 
Canadian readers. Agence France Press is another, though less 
important, source. Some London cartoonists are from time to 
rime repr«ented in Canadian newspapers. Articles from the Lon¬ 
don Times, the Observer, and the Economist occasionally appear, 
but the total i^uantity does not compare with the American how, 
and there is little or no reverse flow. Newspapers in the United 
States, Britain, and France do, of course, carry some Canadian 
news, which usually originates with one of the Canadian news 
agendes. But so ^ no Canadian columnists, comic-strip creators, 
cartoonists, or feature writers have won a wide audience in any 
of these countries. 

On the whole there is a unifonniry of treatment and content 
across Canada more marked than in the three other countries 
here used as a basis of comparison. Brizam has its national and 
provincial press; the differences between them are <^uite marked. 
No such division occurs in Canada. The newspapers in various 
regions of Canada acknowledge no inferiority to those published 
elsewhere, except, of coarse, that the larger the urban centre, the 
larger circulation and the more flnaadal resources are available 
for enterprise and quality. There are many fine regional news¬ 
papers in Canada but no national oew^per, in the sense that 
the paper is read oadonally and has a national infiuence. The 
very idea may be unrealistic: fince 30 per cent of Canada is 
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French-speaking, a national newspaper would have to be bilin¬ 
gual. The best newspapers published in French arc no whic 
inferior to the best newspapers published in English. La Presse 
of Montreal is more like a daily published in, say. Sc. Louis, 
Missouri, than it is like a daily newspaper published anywhere 
in France, 

The United States, Britain, and France all have “quality” 
newspapers deliberately aimed at minority readership. This phe¬ 
nomenon is almost unknown in Canada, where the urban concen- 
tracion does not seem to be large enough to support a newspaper 
serving only a segment of the population. Except perhaps for two 
or three small publicatloos in French and a few party or clerical 
publications the newspapers of Canada arc all, in a sense, “mass” 
or popular newspapers. As they seek to appeal to all potential 
readers in the community, their use of matter of strictly minority 
appeal or interest is bound to be limiced. In this sense there is 
no Manchester Gtwdian, no Christian Science Monitor, in Can¬ 
ada. Unforrunately, perhaps, this ability of the mass publication 
to flourish, and in general this failure of the “quality” publication 
to survive in any national sense, extends also to the weekly maga¬ 
zine as well as the daily newspaper. 

If minority or “quality” newspapers have not proved feasible, 
if national dailies have not appeared, ir should not be inferred 
that the climate in Canada is unfavourable to newspaper success 
in general. The gargantuan “mass-appeal” daily newspaper, on 
the North American model, containing thirty, forty, or fifty 
pages of advertising and at least as much entertainment and easily 
assimibted general information as it does hard news and current 
comment, has found a congenial and profitable home in Canada. 
More than once a Toronto daily has led all North American 
newspapers in total annual amount of advertising lineage. While 
of course Canadian circulations seem modest in comparison with 
chose of New York and Chicago, there are several Canadian dai¬ 
lies in the range from aoo.ooo to over 400,000; and two mass- 
appeal weeklies with a circulation of over a milUon copies. This, 
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in the face of Canada’s relative^ small and very widely scattered 
population, is a rcmarlcable achievement. The effect of striving 
W maximum circulatioa and thus maximum advertising revenue 
has made such publications far less disdnedve from a journalistic 
point of view in proportion as they have become more bulky 
and profitable. But m most areas of Canada such ove^rown 
advertising-packed evening papers can be read in conjunedon 
with othcrs---such as the Gazette of Montreal and the Glohe and 
Mail of Toronti^—which provide a fare of Canadian and world 
news and intell^cnt comment such as is found b few other 
countries. 

The technological revolution converted the daily newspaper 
into big business. A modem rotary pres is worth a king’s ransom. 
Sums ranging from a miliioo dollars to ten or twelve million 
dollars would be required to purchase any one of the leading 
rfqiTigg of Canada. High costs of operadon and the gains to be 
expected from pooling operations have led to the formadon of 
chains and groups. In the hey-day of the small dty daily in Can¬ 
ada there were as many as n6 newspapers b operadon. This has 
fallen to ninety b 1956. The number of publishers has fallen 
from one hundred in t93o to barely fifty b 195^. Eleven pub¬ 
lishers controlled forty-three daily newspapers m that year. 
About one-third of the oinety dailies were members of a chain 
or group. Some concern has been expressed about a trend toward 
moDopolisdc control of such a vital social force b a free sodety. 
However, b faimes to die magnates controllbg the several 
chains and groups, it should be added chat thdr attention has $0 
far been devoted mainly to the fioandal savbgs and bereased 
efficiency posable throu^ the combination and poolbg of pro¬ 
duction efforts. In the main, the member papers of groups and 
chains have been kfc free to cover local news and to comment 
upon events without edironal direcdon, much less central dicta¬ 
tion. 

The poUdcal or party flavour of Canadian newspapers has 
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been radicaUy changed by rhe trend toward reduction of units. 
When the number of Canadian dailies was at its peak, most 
Canadian cities of any size had two dallies, and Toronto once 
had as many as seven. This contributed toward an aedve discus¬ 
sion of party politics and public affairs, which sometimes became 
very acrimonious. The reader who subscribed to both sides was 
likely to read the views of the major political parties vigorously 
presented. In dey after dty the erstwhile two dailies have merged 
into one. The result is an inevitable soft-pedalling of violent 
party opinion. An editor anxious to sell his newspaper to every 
household muse consider the danger of making new enemies or 
still further antagonizing old ones. Under such circumstances 
there is a strong temptation to write “on-tbe-onc-hand,” “on-the- 
othcr-hand*' kind of editorials. Today (1956) there is virtually 
no hidebound party press, though of course editors conduct 
lively political campaigns, especially in chose few cities where 
two or more dailies still operate. 

The story of the magazine and ocher periodical differs in a 
number of important respects from that of the daily newspaper. 
Its early stni^lcs were even more discouraging and severe, and 
it has, on the whole, always been much more vulnerable to 
competirion from the outside- Here Canada’s geographical posi¬ 
tion in relation to Ae United States is most importanc. If politi¬ 
cal lines arc ignored, settled Canada appears as a northern fringe 
area of the United States, a 49th state, as it is somedmes called. 
Access back and forth has never been severely restrained by 
border laws. No ocher border is crossed by as many people or 
as much commerce. Tht fact that most Canadians and Ameri¬ 
cans employ the same language has also been of che utmost 
imporriDCC. Canada has always been willing to pay a consider¬ 
able price to remain separate in a political sense from the United 
States, and there have been periods of outright animosity, as 
well as actual war. Yet, on the whole, the two countries have 
grown up as neighbours, and the “little” neighbour to the north 
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has not been able to escape, even when ir wanted to, the persist^ 
ent prodigious influence of the “bi^er” nc^hbour across the 
way. 

Canada has benefited enormously by having free access to 
the publications of the United States. But from the viewpoint 
of the Canadian publisher, and therefore of the Canadian reader, 
this benefit has someruncs been at the expense of a thriving 
narive industry. In some areas of magazine production, the 
compeddon United States pubUcadons has been nothing 
short of disastrous. There are, of course, magazine fields which 
enjoy a measure of natural prorecdon. Trade magazines are an 
example. Nothing of this sort produced elsewhere will serve 
the Canadian reader. But for magazines containing material of 
universal interest, it is almost impossible for a Canadian pub¬ 
lisher to compete with the floods of laige, glossy, interesting, 
technically wonderful productions that pour across the border 
and dominate every C^nadiari newsstand. 

Indeed, in 1951 the Periodical Press Assodadon told the 
Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Let¬ 
ters and Sciences chat Canada was the only country of any size 
in the world whose people read more foreign periodicals than 
they did their own. Commentmg on >bk statement, a noted 
Canadian editor, 6. 1 C SandwelL observed: 

The plain truth is that most Canadian readers have no consdousness 
that these fordgo periodicals are foreign; they seem like the natural 
reading-matter for Canadians, and if every now and then they dis¬ 
cuss something about which the Canadian can do nothing himself, 
such as who shall be President of the United States or how much 
shall be advanced to Europe under Marshall Aid, he still feels a 
lively interest in these quesfions. 

Half a dozen Canadian magazines, u^g variants of a com¬ 
mon fonnula, have found a way to prosper in the face of exter¬ 
nal compeddon. Without excepdcm they aim at the masses and 
mingle information with a large measure of popular entertain¬ 
ment. The most valuable frtm a nadonal viewpoinc is MaclearCs. 
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In a recent survey, Maclean's has been described as holding up 
a mirror to the face of Canada, “reflecting in elaborate picture 
layouts and photographic prose the surface, present and past, of 
the national scene.” 

Trade journals, dealing with technical and professional mat¬ 
ters, farm journals, financial and commercial marines, have 
also given a good account of themselves. The “quality” and 
literary magazines, the serious magarinee, have suffered most. 
In a sense it is hardly realistic to blame outside compeddon for 
this. The blunt facts are that diere is sdli a limited demand for 
such magazines and that such limited demand can for the most 
pare be more cheaply satisfied by importing English, French, 
and American publicadons. Until there are more Canadian 
readers ready to pay a little extra for their own quality and liter¬ 
ary magazines, such publications will have a lean time or fail to 
siirvive beyond a few issues. 

In the earliest days, in pardcular, it was not so much outside 
compeddon chat was to blame for high mortality among the 
magazines as a limited market among a pioneer people, who 
were in the main nonliterary and in any event had no surplus 
for luxuries. If pioneer newspapers could frequently count on 
some revenue from the public purse (from official advertise¬ 
ments), pioneer magarines had co struggle along without any 
such suppon. Under these circumstances, it is surprising to read 
of the appearance, as early as 17S9, of The Nova Scotia Afaga- 
sne. That it lasted three years is more a tribute to the devotion 
of journalists and scholars, both recent immigrants to Nova 
Scotia, than to the loyalty of the three or four hundred sub¬ 
scribers among whom it was distributed. A barren period fol¬ 
lowed, in all parts of Bridsh North America. Between 1823 and 
1840, however, five or six literary magazines were launched. 
The most successful was The Literary Garland^ of Montreal, 
which condnued publication, after a very shaky few months, 
for thirteen years. When it died, one of its most distinguished 
concribucors, Susanna Moo die, attributed its collapse to the 
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growing compedcion of American magaziiies of high (Quality 
and low price. 

If an American magazine pnbli^er can cover his production 
costs by sales in the United States, his subsef^uent receipts from 
Canadian sales can be regarded as velvet, especially if many or 
most of rhe commodities and services advertised in his advertis¬ 
ing columns are of interest to r^nadian customers and are avail¬ 
able in Canadian shops. An even more profitable operation is 
to issue a Canadian edition, using materials for the most part 
already paid for by American pubUcadon. Such Canadian edi- 
rioos, if large in circoladon, prove highly attraedve outlets for 
Canadian adverdring. This new form of compeddon has recently 
led CO renewed protests from Chadian magazine publishers, and 
the Canadian govemmeot announced in its 1956 budget a 20- 
per-cenc tax on the gross adverddng revenues of such Canadian 
editions, to be applied unles 75 per cent of the content of the 
Canadian edidon was Canadian materiaL This tax, announced 
well in advance, drew down extensive criddsm from both Can¬ 
ada and the United States, and there was general expeccadon 
that the government would reconsider the proposal Tlus, how¬ 
ever, did not prove to be so. 

It is over 2 cencucy since The Literary Garland decayed, and 
the years in between have seen a steady succession of new literary 
ventures which have gone the same way. Many of them would 
have faded away in any event. Those which survived had to 
meet the compeddon of imported magazines from the Uniced 
States and Britain, and this compeddon has had good effecB as 
well as bad. Much weak and inferior work wenc to the wail. 
Those magazines which have survived have succeeded by im¬ 
proving their appeal, which, in technical ways at least, meant an 
improvement of quality. 

What the literary historian must deplore most, 1 chink, are 
those victims of the ruthless processes of internal and excemal 
compeddon which for a while fostered experimental and ama¬ 
teur work and thus provided a Idodergaitea or training school 
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for young and ambitious Canadian writers. "Die r^ional maga¬ 
zine, the “little" magazine, the academic magazine, the artistic 
and cultural periodical—hospitable to promise and to incipient 
merit—these have appeared from rime to rime, but most of them 
are gone- The marltet is actually narrower for some types of 
literary material today chan Ic was a generation ago. It is certain 
that many potential literary figures cannot run today because 
they never learned how to crawl. This is true, perhaps, all over 
the world, but especially so in Canada. 

How very narrow the skiimishing ground for certain types 
of writer is today, and that in a country enjoying such national 
prosperity and upgrowth of population as never before, is illus¬ 
trated by a remark made to me by Thomas H. Raddall, one of 
Canada’s leading novelists and short-story writers. For the kind 
of Canadian short story he Uked to write, he said, there was only 
one paying market in Canada, and that was Maclean^s. If he 
wrote such a story, one likely to be of special interest to Cana¬ 
dian readers but with less appeal elsewhere, he could offer it to 
Maclean's. But if Maclean's turned it down, he might as well 
throw it in the wastebasket. Even Maclean's, once a large mar¬ 
ket for fiction, has sharply shifted its interest to faaual articles 
and national reporting in recent years. It would be misleading, 
perhaps, not to add that in recent years the Canadian Broad¬ 
casting Corporation has been in the market for a limited num¬ 
ber of Canadian short stories. Scripts for television dramas are 
now in demand, as well as radio scripts. These new oudec have 
done something to make up for the declining marker in the 
Canadian magazine for the literary short story. 

While Canada is well served by its popular daily press, by its 
trade journals, and in the main by its academic and scholarly 
publications, the biggest gap, it seems to me, is in the field of 
informed interpretation and comment on public affairs, written 
while events are still fresh- There is no Ec&normst, no Observer, 
no Nev} Republic, no Saturday Review. The quality magazanes, 
such as Atlantic and Harper's, are not represented either, and 
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there is no Listener, no Punch, no Nevt Yorker. (Soil, there is 
The Montrealer.) ^rhaps ic would be unreasonable to expect 
an)^ of these In a country of sixteen million people, of whom 30 
per cent recognize French as their native tongue and another 
20 per cent axe not Anglo-Saxon in racial origin. This scatters 
the market. There is not only an extensive French language press 
and periodical literature in Canada, bat an important foreign- 
language press. Of the ei^t million people with long traditions 
in the English language, many are still only two or three gener¬ 
ations away from the fronder, if chat. And while the absence of 
a richer store of native periodicals In these fields is to be de¬ 
plored, it is a matter for gratitude and a good omen for the 
future chat the outstanding publications of Britain, France, and 
the United States are so readily acccsable for Canadian readers, 
and in the two languages spoken by the Canadian people. Intel¬ 
lectual ideas know no naoooal boundaries. 

In the past generation, two new media of mass communica¬ 
tion have burst in to challenge the old supremacy of the printed 
page. Canadians have taken enthuriastkally to television, as they 
did earlier to radio. By 1956 Canada had become the second 
councry in the world (after the United States) in the number 
of television broadcasting stations, and third (after the United 
States and the United Kingdom) in the number of receivers. 
About 97 per cent of Canadun homes reported ownership of at 
least one radio sec. 

The effect of these new mass media on reading, and hence on 
the sale of newspapers, magazines, and books, is still uncertain. 
The early apprehension of the newspaper world that radio 
news might hurt their circulation has proved unwarranted: 
circuladon ^gures of newspapers have steadily risen. Similarly 
the fear that television would cot down the purchase of maga¬ 
zines and books has not yet been shown to have much founda¬ 
tion. There appear to be contrary effects. Families buying tele¬ 
vision sets may for a while divert money into payments which 
would otherwise have gone into other forms of entertainment 
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and instrucrion. Bui radio and relcvision open up new horizons. 
They awaken an interest in new worlds. It may be that the 
net effect will be to whet the appetite of listeners and viewers 
for more reading rather than less. It is becoming clear in Canada 
as well as elsewhere that the newspaper, the radio, and television 
are to a la^e ezcenc complementary rather than competitive. 
Each can do things the other cannot. The printed word can still 
do many things, and perhaps will always be able to do such 
tilings, which so far neither radio nor television have shown a 
capacity to do. Working together, these three media can give 
the people a flow of information about their environment never 
before possible and may create new categories of intelligent and 
interested readers in generations to come. 

Appendix 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS WITH CIRCULATION OF OVER 
100,000 AND THEIR POLITICAL AFFIUATION 

La Fresse, Montreal. Independent- 
Star, Montreal. Independent. 

he Soleil (morning); VBvhtement-Journal (morning, evening), 
Quebec. Independent-Liberal. 

Globe and Mail, Toronto. Independent. 

Star, Toronto. Independent-Liberal. 

Telegram, Toronto. Independent-Conservadve. 

Prowee, Vancouver. Independent. 

Sun, Vancouver. Independent. 

Free Frets, Winnipeg. Independent-Liberal- 

PERIODICALS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
(For sdendfic periodicals see the chapter on science.) 

Canadian Forum, Toronto. Political, literary, economic. Monthly. 
Dalbousie Rewew, Dalhoosle Univeraty, Halifax. Political, literary, 
economic. Quarterly. 

International Journal (Journal of the Canadian Insuruce of Inter¬ 
national Affairs), Toronto. Quarterly. 
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Public Affairs (Jounui of die Insorore of Public Affairs, Dtlhousie 
University), Halifax. Owrtcriy. 

Le Canada PranidtSy Laval Unirereicy, Quebec. Monthly. 

L( Samedi, Montreal. Stories and articles. Weekly. 

hiacUam's Magazme, Toronta Stories and arrides. Pormigbdy. 

Lihartyf Toronto. Stories and articles. Muchly. 

Queen*s Qiiarterly (Queen's University), Kingston. Political and 
literary. 

Revue de VXJniversiU ttOttauia. Literary, religious, historical. Qnar^ 
terly. 

Revue Modeme, Moocreal Stories and aitides. Monthly. 

Revue Populaire, Montreal Stories and articles. MMxddy. 

Revue THmestrielle Canadiermty Montreal. Political, literary, sd- 
entific. 

Saturday Nighty Toronta PoUdcal, literary. Fortnightly. 

Ufirvershy of Toronto Qaarteriyy Toronta Political, literaiy. 
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Growth in Canadian Art 


AS THE important recent developments in Canadian an b^an 
about 1940, I have placed the main empliasis in this article on 
the period 1940-1955. The general unfamiliarity of the subject 
and the ever-present need of explaining recent developments 
in terms of their backgrounds have, however, caused me to re¬ 
view the past at some length. The state of art at any given 
time is, in any case, always condidoned by chat period’s knowl¬ 
edge of the past- 

These years, on the wider stage of general history, have 
witnessed the dramatic growth of a relatively unselfconsdous 
and quasi-colonial country into not only an independent nation 
but a world power as well, in the military, economic, and polid- 
cal spheres- In the arcs, diis rapid development is,^aiiifest as a 
two-way movement, On the one hand, in a country where ait 
was formerly regarded as the pastime of the leisured few, we 
have seen the arts become the concern of the many. And, to 
parallel this growth in public interest, there began in the early 
years of World War II an exciting new movement in painting 
which has not abated in force up to the present day. On the 
ocher hand, we have had rolled back for us the past of Canadian 

arc_a history which most Canadians did not even know exisced. 

Those engaged m the exploration of our ardsdc heritage have 

ff 
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had during these years ihe pleasure of informing a delighted 
public of an an going back a full three cenruries. Our tardiness 
in discovering the past b sorely explained by the state of national 
feeling up to 1940, for we then had «ily seventy-odd years of 
Confederation beliind us and only a decade of nationhood*—if 
we date the end of the old empire and the beginning of the 
present Commonwealth of Nations from the Statute of West¬ 
minster in 1931. 

National feeling now is very strong. Though one may well 
question whether nationalism is not an anachronism in an age 
when the need for iniemarional awareness is so great, Canadians 
are happily still by temperament and training quite incapable of 
flaunting their nadonalicy. Modesty and restraint are deeply in¬ 
grained Canadian characteristics which are found in our art 
as a ^idiole, along with several other oddly assorted traits of 
character, such as pracdcajicy and forthrightness, tradiaonalism 
and romantic idealian, and an unruffled acceptance of cultural 
diversity. Also to be recognized are some incercsting siinilarities 
with and differences from the art of our close relatives, the 
British, the French, and the Americans. These generalities, which 
so intrigue the national mind today, cannot be dealt with fully 
here, but a mention of them may serve further co justify the 
historical notes which are included in this study. 

There is of course no space here for anything but the broadest 
and most general treatment of Canadian art. One must therefore 
regretfully forego the mention of many bdividual artists and 
works of art’and architecture, including some with a claim to 
importance. Yet this limitation has the advantage of forcing 
concentration upon over-all patterns of development in a coun¬ 
try where geography has always encouraged parochialism of 
outlook. It also affords an opportunity to chan out the ground 
for the much-needed and yet-unwritten history of Chadian 
an. For the sake of completeness 1 have included, in the follow¬ 
ing pages, brief discussions of architecture, sculpture, and the 
decorative arc, and finally of paindng. which has been our most 
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imporcant arc in recent years. All this is prefaced by a shore 
account of literature and research on art up to the present, as 
well as of arc or^aniaations and of the public actinide coward 
the aits. 

It has already been suggested that die arts did not always en¬ 
joy a prominent place in national consciousness. In colonial days, 
which in Canada lasted far into the nineteenth century, diey 
had a functional and practical role in community life—though, 
as will be seen, they were often productive of highly interesting 
results at various intervals between the seventeenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries. In the years immediately following Confedera¬ 
tion (jSd?) the “higher” arts, which then had but a handful of 
isolated followers in this vast and underpopulated country, were 
suddenly taken up and fostered by a group of enthusiasrs who 
in 1880 founded both the Royal Canadian Academy and the 
National Gallery of Canada. A period followed during which 
the arcs with great difficulty cau^t up with these grandiose 
ideas. It was not in fact until just before World War I that the 
appearance of the first national school of painting justified the 
dreams of 1880. The brashness and occasional hollowness of the 
landscape school of the loco’s and 1920’s gave evidence, if such 
were needed, of our lack of maturity and of confidence in our 
nationality. Though at its best it inspired a genuine pride in our 
geography, at its worst it produced picture postcards advertis¬ 
ing the various regions of the country. Ic was not until the 
beginning of World War II that artists were able to liberate 
themselves from national propaganda and to enter the arena of 
world art without a feeling of self-consciousness. This emer¬ 
gence into international awareness meant at once a sacrifice of 
what had become a snug isolation in the northern fastnesses and 
the beginnings of a sense of maturity. 

The development of what art literature we yet posses reflects 
this pattern of development. Until very recently all writings on 
art (as on literature) in Canada suffered from acute myosis. The 
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earliest writings^—“early” in this context means not much 
before 1910—were of necessity written by amateurs who ap¬ 
proached their subject either with ao exa^erated reverence for 
Europe or in ignorance of moronenis in rf^e larger world. 
Most of them tended to exaggerate the importance of the one 
group, school, or period which they knew to the detriment of 
those they did not.* The first historical sorvey of Canadian art 
appeared only in 1939,* rite first adequate monograph had ap¬ 
peared only in 193 d,* and the first national periodical began 
publication in 1943 * Mature crirician in the newspapers and 
elsewhere was not far in advance of the latter date. It is enter¬ 
taining to note at what date the authors of different periods 
considered that “Canadian art” b^an. In older books, as indeed 
in some newer ones as well, it is assumed to have been bom 
about the middle of the nineteenth century in the period of 
Paul Kane and Cornelius Kriegfaoff.* According to the contem¬ 
porary chroniclers of the “NadonaJ Movement,” it began to all 
intent and purpose with the rise of the Group of Seven, about 
1910.^ For some later writers, especially those of polemic bent,® 
it began about 1940 with the Montreal School’s espousal of 
international movements. 

While writing on art was experiendng its growing pains, a 

1 Thse cooast mainly of articles and pamphlets, e.g., Edtnuod Morris, 
An rn Canada (1911) and artkles in CamiU, An Encyelapotdia (vol. 
IV, idpS) and Canada and its Pravinaa (voL Xll, (9J3). 

*Newron Mactavish. Tbe Fine Arts in Canada (1913)5 A. H- Robson, 
Canadian Landfeop* Farmers (1931)5 William Canadian An 

(1943)- 

9 Graham .Mclnae, A Short History of Canadian Art (19395 new ed. 
>9J0)- 

^D. W. Bachanan. fames Wilson Morrice (1936). Importaoc later 
bocks by this sathor axe Caodiat Fasnten (Phaidoa Books, 1943) and 
The Growth of Canadian Paimmg (1930). 

* Canadian Art ((943- )• 

* MacTavish, Roi»^ C^te. op. eh. 

' F. B. Housser, A Canadian An Movement: The Story of the Group 
of Seven (191^). 

* M. Gagnon, Sur an hat sxcvri da la perntwe canadierms (1945). 
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handful of archival and anchrcpological scholars were quietly 
and methodically cataloguing the totem poles and Frcnch- 
Canadian carvings. The foremost contributor in this field has 
been the indefatigable researcher Marius Barbeau, who began 
his work at the National Museum of Canada in 1910 and is still 
enthusiastically continuing it in 1955.* 

Meanwhile Professor Ramsay Traquair^^ of McGill Univer¬ 
sity (with Barbeau’s assistance) and Pierre-Gco,^es Roy** of 
tlie Quebec Archives were making the first researches into early 
Canadian architecture. These pioneer studies of the 1920^$ have 
been followed by chose of G^rd Morissec, director of the 
Quebec Museum, who has produced a most valuable series of 
monographs on French Canada.** A amilar service has been 
performed for early Ontario architecture by Professor Eric 
Arthur of the University of Toronto.’* The architeccurc of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries still awaits its chronicler, 
though articles occasionally appear on various aspects of this 
period in the periodicals. The most recent and so far the most 
scientific piece of research is a monograph by Professor Alan 
Gowans on the rather limited field of church architecture of 
eighteenth-century French Canada.*^ 

There is still, however, pitifully little formal research into 
Canadian art, if one thinks of the energies expended in the 
United States on American arc. We have very few universicy 
fine arts courses and fewer still on Canadian art. Ait history as 
a university study is not yet ivy-grown with us, for it dates only 

*M. Barbeau, Quibec, 06 survit Cancitmt France (1937); Totem 
Polat (a vols., i95^>9jOi and others. 

Tka Old ArchitacMt of Qwbec (1947); also McGiil Vfuvarsity 
PubUcetions: Art and Archiucturc, ser. XIIU noa. 1-37 <I 917 “* 939 )« 

” La Vitillfs Bglises de la Province de QtUbee (ipas)} Ftou* mo7»o»ri, 
vUilles maisons (1917); L'fle d'OrUans (1918), aad others. 

Coup iPoeii sur les arts en NottvoUe France (194:); VArcbluctso'e 
en NouveUa France (1949), aod others. 

« The Early Buildtn%s of OnUnio (1938)^ SmaU Houses of tbe Late 
lith and Early i^th Centuries in Ontario (1940). 

Cburcb Architecture m Nev France (xpjj). 
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twenty years back. The graduates of our most important centre 
for this subject, the University of Toronto, and of the other 
universicies with £ne arts deparrmenEs, have almost all had to 
look to the United States for their jobs. Meanwhile, Canadian 
museums and univerarks have andl quite recently sought their 
senior staffs abroad. 

With so little academic research in the field of Canadian art, 
the discovery of the past has been made lately by the museums 
through the pracdcai media of permanent collections and special 
exhibitions. The exhibidoos have been especially valuable in this 
respect. The more important earlier ones were wholly preoccu¬ 
pied with the styles and straggles of the day: the Canadian art 
secdons of the two British Empire ExhU»idons of 1924 and 1925* 
for example, were mainly concaved as levers by which to secure 
approval at home for the National Movement Gradually, how¬ 
ever, by means of several important retrospeedve showings 
organized by the National Gallery of Canada, such as those of 
Comehus idieghoff (1934) and James \VUsod Morrice <1937)1 
we became aware of the past. A small section of the brge exhi¬ 
bition, “A Century of C^iadian Art,” sent to the Tate Gallery 
in 1938, brought West Cbaa Indian art and early French- 
Canadian sculpture to the ateendoo of the pubhe—bur in Lon¬ 
don. In 1945 an ambitious exhfi>idon organized by die Art 
Gallery of Toronto, ‘*The Developmeoc of Painting in Canada,” 
revealed to our Canadian public for the first time the existence 
of a Canadian art in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nine¬ 
teenth centuries as well as in later years. ‘The Arts of French 
Canada,” a large exhibition organized in X94d by the Detroit 
lostimte of Are and several Canadian museums, provided the 
first consistent showing of early sculpture and decorative arts. 
Since that time a series of monograph exhibitions have been held, 
including those of Emily Can (1945), Lawren Harris (194$), 
Arthur Lismer (1950), A- Y. jacksem (1953). F- H. Varlcy 
(1954), and David Milne (1955). 

Meanwhile, the museums which sponsored these exhibitions 
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htd themselves undergone a craQsformadon- As cffecdve insdru- 
tions, art museums in Canada date only from about 1915. As in 
other countries, their predecessors had been the arc societies and 
art schools. Local artists’ organizations had sprung up in Mon¬ 
treal and Toronto as early as the : 840’s, though they later dis¬ 
appeared. The Arc Assodadon of Montreal, founded in i8do, 
functioned for many years as an important exhibiting body and 
established its own school in 1882.“ It also gradually built up a 
permanent coUecdon which formed the nucleus of the present 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. Another hardy perennial 
holder of exhibidons was rhe Ontario Society of Artists, founded 
In Toronto in 1872, which prepared the way for the Ontario 
College of Art (1876) and the Arc Gallery of Toronto (1900). 
The Royal Canadian Academy was established in 1880, along 
with the Nadonal Gallery which was intended at first to serve 
as a repository for the academidtns’ diploma works. Thtis the 
Nadonal Gallery was lajgely inaedve until 1913, when it was 
incorporated and given wide responsibilides for a national col- 
lecdon and for carrying on art activities throughout the coun¬ 
try. The Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, which in¬ 
cludes Canadian art among its many ocher coUecdons, was 
founded in 1914. With a few exceptions,^* most of the remain¬ 
ing museums, schools, and organizations date from the 1920’s 
and difficult 1930’s.^’ It is only in the last decade that they have 
striven to carry out the duties of the modem museum, which 
now include the circulating of travelling exhibitions, the pub- 

“ Other early schoob included the Nova Scoda Coll^ of Art (:88?), 
the Mount Allison University's school (>894), and the HamUron Art 
School {1886). 

5 «The Royal Architectural Insdrute of Canada (1907), the Art Gal¬ 
lery of Han^ton (19*2), aod the Witinipeg School of Art (totj). 

the Ecole des BeauX'Ans de Quebec (19^1)» the Ecole de 
Beaux-A^ de Montreal (1923), the Edmonton Museum of Arts (1924), 
the Vancouver School of Art (to*?), the Vancouver Are Gallery (j93t), 
the Music de la Province du Quebec (1933), the Wmnipeg Art Gallery 
(> 953 ). the New Brunswick Museum (1934), the Mackeuaie Gallery. 
Regina (1934). the Willistead Gallery, Windwr, Oat. (193d), and others. 
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Ushing of reproducdons 2nd the making of films, radio and tele¬ 
vision work, and the many ocher activides which tax their slen> 
der resources to the limit. 

Collections of Canadian an in these museums and galleries 
grew up, until the ipjo’s, simply through the yearly accretions 
of contemporary works of art. The mixed bag which resulted 
from this process has been found to contain some real treasures, 
as has been shown recently in the proces of our rediscovery of 
several older painters such as Ozias Leduc. Most recently, mu¬ 
seum collecdog has shown a coocem for the past and a desire 
to be fully representative. Id this endeavour the museums have 
had the benefit of the interest and support of a growing number 
of private collectors and beoefactors. In order to advance this 
knowledge of past art soil further, several moseoms have b^un 
to gather the archives of an in Canada. In dus activity the Arc 
Gallery of Toronto and die National Gallery of Canada have 
been leaders, but their work cannot cwnpare in comprehensive¬ 
ness with that of the Quebec Museum, where, over the past 
few years, Gerard Morisset has been forming his vast inventory 
of works of art in Quebec. The varions historical museums, 
notably the new S^mund Samuel library of Onadiana in 
Toronto, have also played an important part in advancing our 
knowledge of the past in specialized fields. 

The various art organizadoos formed in very recent years 
illustrate the broadened scope of art activities. Out of wartime 
concern for ^‘reconstruction'^ came a national conference of 
artists at Kingston in 1940, resulting in die founding of the Fed¬ 
eration of rjmdlan Atosb With its brauches throughout the 
country. In 194$ die many art sodeties formed the Canadian 
Arts Council as an unofficial body to “coHjrdinace” (another 
^vourice wartime word) all their acdvidcs; but for several rea¬ 
sons it has not been able to fulfil expectations. The vital ques¬ 
tion of preserving our fast-disappearing early architecture has 
received attention in the 1920’s in Quebec from the Commission 
des Monuments Historiques and in Ontario from the recendy 
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fonncd Architeccural Conservancy of Ontario. To cover two 
new fields of endeavour, the National Industrial Design Council 
and the Community Planning Association were organized in 
1948. Meanwhile, the peadiar problems of ate exhibitions in 
relation to Canada's geography had been tackled by regional 
organizations such as the Maritime Art Association {the pio¬ 
neer), the Western Canada Arc Circuit, and the Arc Institute 
of Ontario. These are supplemented by simiUr oiganizations 
which cover more limited areas. Ail these, in co>opcration with 
the National Gallery and ocher museums, have already been re¬ 
sponsible for many hundreds of showings, ranging from the 
largest coUections of original works down to the smallest exhibi¬ 
tions of reproductions, in cities, towns, and villages throughout 
the country- This extension work was begun about 1920 when 
the National Gallery sent out its first loan exhibitions, by virtue 
of which it is distinguished from other national galleries of the 
world. 

Government participation in the arts has also spread to the 
provinces. The Saskatchewan government in 1949 establi^ed 
its Arts Board roughly on the model of the Am Council of 
Great Britain. Aided by that province’s strong tradition of co¬ 
operation, it has worked wonders in fostering the various arts 
in a region which is composed of small and widely scattered 
prairie secclemencs. Quebec has set up its system of annual an 
competirions with prizes in the form of travelling scholarships, 
and its provincbl museum has embarked upon a program of 
extension work which supplies even the nonhemmost mining 
towns. 

The federal government’s interest in an has increased consider¬ 
ably since the war—during which it had maintained a number 
of official war artists. It has inaugurated a system of cravelling 
scholarships, using its credits in “blocked” European currencies 
for the purpose, and these scholarships have already been 
awarded to a number of artists. In recent years it has hand¬ 
somely supported the National Gallery and made possible a 
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startling postwar growth in the coUecdoos Vk'hicb has cohninared 
in important purchases of masterpieces from the Prince of 
Liechtenstein’s coIIeccioD in 1953, 1954, and 1956. In 1949 it 
appointed the Royal Commission on National Development in 
the Arts, Letters and Sdences, whose findings and recommenda> 
tions are discussed in the Preface to this book. 

Canadian architecture has always been closely related to chat 
of other countries the ocher country varying with the penod 
under consideration: France in the French colonial period, Eng¬ 
land in the period after 1760, and the United States In more 
recent times. But ar no period has a disdncdve flavour been 
lacking in C^naiiian architecture, if by architecture we mean 
the general man-made environment, the general appearance and 
character of our towns and countryside. 

The French colonial period prodoced perhaps the most highly 
characteristic style we have ever known. French traditions of 
building were well planted during the era of royal patronage 
which eoded at the death of Louis XIV, and by the middle of 
rile eighteenth ceotury they had blossomed out in a manner un¬ 
known to France. This is particularly true of the country 
churches and cottages (Plate la), which, probably in response 
to the challenge offered by the flae St Lawrence plain, assumed 
an unconscious ebtnoiserie caused by tbe pronoimced tilt of the 
eaves. The towns, however, reproduced provincial France some¬ 
what more faithfully, so that the Quebec of today with its nar¬ 
row streets and severely deseed old houses still preserves the 
charaaer of a walled European town. 

Similarly, town architecture in the English colonies reflected 
the British Georgian and Regency styles more closely than the 
country districts. 1 say “British” in this connection rather than 
’’English,” for in eastern and central Canada there is stiil ample 
evidence of the austere yet pleasing work of the Scottish stone¬ 
masons. The tccrure which they gave to our cold grey limestone 
and their generous mortaring provide the most perfect treat- 
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merit of this maceria] imaginable. Often in Montreal and Ottawa 
one finds their work combined with a French precision of de¬ 
sign and individual French features such as the casement win^ 
dow, and the result is most successful and distinctive. Our 
continuing allegiance to brick and stone is perhaps our only 
heritage from the architecture of early Canada} and these perma¬ 
nent materials set off our domestic architecture sharply from 
that of the United States, which has always preferred to use 
wood (Plate Ib). But in certain parts of the Canadian country¬ 
side which were settled by the Loyalists and others from the 
United States we find houses and some churches which 
more closely reflect the late Georgian and Classic Revival 
phases of American wooden architecture. One of the best 
examples of church architecture in Ontario is St. Andrew’s, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, a temple-church of iBji, the wooden 
portico of which was copied from the Theseum in Athens; the 
main body of the church is, however, of brick. 

The Classic Revival did not, as it did in the United States, 
leave a lasting mark on Canadian towns. Canada’s first great 
wave of building came later, when the Gothic Revival of the 
mid-nineteenth century had become the prevalent style in 
building. Thus our first sizeable buildings and our first “national” 
buildings bear the scamp of romanticism. The greatest monu¬ 
ment of the period, and indeed one of the largest surviving 
examples of the Gothic Revival in the world, is the Canadian 
parliament buildings at Ottawa. These were begun in iSjp; the 
new capital for the province of Canada had been chosen by 
Queen Victoria only two years previously. They were, how¬ 
ever, not ready for occupation until the first parliament after 
Confederadon was ready to meet in Hailed by such repre¬ 
sentative minds of their day as Anthony Trollope as symbols 
of ancient tradirions transplanted in new lands, they have be¬ 
come as evocadve of Canada as Westminster is of England or 
as the Capitol is of the United States, Situated or a cbff hi^ 
above the Ottawa River, they consist today of the two older 
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lateral or **departmental^’ blocks designed by Frederick Stenc— 
picroresque agglomerations of sandstone with Ruskinian fenes¬ 
tration, adorned with a forest of pinnacles, crowned with a 
great variety of roofs and cowers of French, Flemish, English, 
and German inspiration, and covered with patterned slates and 
with iron cresdngs—and the library (in the form of an English 
chapter house), which is the only remaining pan of the original 
central or parkamene bnilding proper designed by Thomas 
Fuller (Place Ila). The rest of the central building was burned 
in ipid and is now repbeed by a modem Gothic structure by 
John Pearson, adorned with the speccacnlar Peace Tower (1927). 
The Gothic Revival abo produced villas in suffidem numbers 
to give our dries (he basically romantic aspect which they have 
never lost. In the 1870’s these picturesque Gothic btuldings were 
supplemented by many of those gaunt and cheap brick structures 
which were the familiar product of those years of recurrent 
economic depressions. The sturdy Richardsonian Romanesque 
of American origin had a considerable if belated effect during 
the bte 188o’s and 90’$ but was In many cases modified by the 
addition of features which leiu a Scottish baronial air to prosaic 
office buildings as well as to colleges and parliaments (e.g., the 
Ontario legislature in Toronto). 

In another form this “Canadian barooial” style became one 
of the prindpal protagonists in the battle of the styles which 
characterized architecture at the turn of rite century here as 
elsewhere. At a time when the Clasic was considered suitable 
for banks and office buildings, the Gothic for churches and the 
Geo^un for houses, the railway ctunpanies came forward with 
a dever wrinkb of their own. Led by the Boston architect 
Bruce Price, who in 1890 designed the Chateau Frontenac in 
Quebec, they adopted the French chiceau as the model for their 
hotels. The sturdy Chateau Frontenac was followed in 1910 by 
D. H. MacFarlane^s more elegant Chateau Laurier in Ottawa; 
and these two buildings were ffw forebears of a W'hole brood of 
railway hotels which have since dotted the coontry from coast 
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to coast. The domestic architecture of the period was also lent 
a little local colour in Canada by the admixture of a few man¬ 
nerisms from Art ^(?uveiru: in pardcubr the use of curvilinear 
ornament and a picturesque discorrion of fenestration. The real 
uncreativeness of the period was rebeved by only a few forward- 
looking buildings. Some of these are found in Ottawa, where, 
strangely enough, a pupil of Frank Lloyd Wright, Francis Sulli¬ 
van, worked during the 191 o’s- SulHvan’s influence was quite 
negligible in his own time, though in recent years chat of Wrig^ic 
has been felt in some quarters. 

The development of contemporary archiceccare has been ex¬ 
tremely difficult in Canada because of the persistence of the 
“styles’* as rivab of the contemporary mode. Ic is in Ottawa that 
the struggle is seen to best advantage. Here the powers of con¬ 
servatism which reign supreme in official circles have so fat 
succeeded in keeping government building in bondage to the 
chateau style. Uniformity and monumentaUty are the main 
reasons given for this resistance to modem architecture, and 
they are famibar-enough arguments in some other capital cide$ 
of the world, Nonofiicial building in Ottawa is at last taking up 
the challenge, and in this sphere one Arm, Abta and Balharric, 
have been responsible for several large and handsome buildings 
of steel and glass which have already transformed the face of 
the capital city in spice of the official plans. In other eastern 
cities such as Halifax, Quebec, and even Montreal, tradidonal 
conservatism seems to be even stronger, so that contemporary 
architecture can hardly be said to have got under way in those 
places. 

The newer movements are best able to make their way in the 
cides of central and western Canada. Toronto, as the expanding 
metropolis of central Canada, has wimessed an extraordinary 
amount of building on a large scale since the war, though some 
of its most interesting architects, including the ParkinSi have 
up to this moment been employed mainly in die design of 
spools, houses, churches, and other smaller jobs (Plate Ilb). 
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In Wirmipeg, che £nn of Green, Blaiiksteu), Russell and Associ' 
ates hare made a defltuce impression by means of such handsome 
buildings as che University of Manitoba library and the Shaarey 
Zedek Synagogue which show the m£uence of Mies van dcr 
Rohe. This firm also won the first pritt in the NadonaJ Galicry 
competition in 1954 with an infonnal contemporary design for 
a building to be set on pdott; when built this will make the first 
official break with Ottawa monumentalky. 

But it is Vancouver, the least fettered of all Canadian dries by 
tradidoD, which offers the contemporary architect the greatest 
freedom of action as well as a setting of great natural beauty and 
a salubrious climate in which to work. Here an enthusiasric 
group of young architects is busy with buildings large and small. 
Seve^ firms, inclnding that of Siarp and Thompson, Berwick, 
Pratt and that of Semmens and Smpson, are leaders among those 
responsible for some of che most Interesting houses, churches, 
and office buildings in the whole country; they are also graduahy 
developing a regional style thro^^ the e^tploicarion of local 
materials in leladon to the climate. Vancouver architects are also 
pioneers in the use of mural paintings and architectural sculpture 
in conjuQcrioQ with aichicecture. A good illustration of this 
collaboration of arose and architect is found in the striking 
colour design by che painter B. C Binning foe the Dal Grauer 
Sub-scadon of che British Columbia Electric Company (Sharp 
and Thompson, Berwick, Pratt)another is the architect 
Douglas Simpson’s own honse, decorated with a large mural by 
John Komer which extends “through” a glass wall to link in¬ 
doors and out. In addition, Vancouver is already providing 
opporrunides for architects fron ocher parts of Canada; che 
recent compeddon for a civic auditorium has been won by a 
group of Mootreal architects'* unable in their own city to 

^Reproduced m colour in Cmadim Art, XT (i9$4), 140. 

Fr^ Lcbensold, Guy Desbancs, Raymond Affleck, Jean Michaud, 
aod Huen Ske. 
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design on such a Urge scale. Vancouver is clearly the ccsring 
place for the new architecture in Canada. 

Town planning has little history behind ic in Canada, though 
one should not overlook the large-scale works carried out in the 
early nineteenth cencury by the British army engineers who 
built the citadels of Quebec and Halifax and the fortifications of 
Kingston, which were among the most ambitious works of their 
time, and the canal systems of the St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
rivers, But most towns grew up like weeds, quickly and without 
benefit of plan- Ottawa’s early evolution was like that of 
ail the others until about 1900, when the federal government 
began seriously to develop the city as a national capital. The 
Federal District Commission’s most successful undertaking was 
the system of driveways which are designed so that they utilize 
in a very informal and beautiful way the natural contours of the 
land and of exisring waterways. The Commission has also pio¬ 
neered in the matter of street furniture, including signs, 
lamp-posts, and the like—a sphere of which Canadians seem 
otherwise almost totally ignorant. Streets in many cities are soil 
Uttered with an archaic tangle of wires supponed on a forest 
of poles, and unrestrained advertising only adds to the con¬ 
fusion- On the outskirts of towns the rash of small houses, 
morels, and shopping centres is being allowed to spread with 
alarming rapidity. With a few exceptions these new develop¬ 
ments are conceived without thought for their relation to their 
surroundings- Although here, as in some other countries, the 
materials are not lacking with which to paint a gloomy picture 
of the state of architecture and planning today, one must admit 
in fairness chat a consciousness of our man-made surroundings 
is slowly being bom- This will eventually lead to the inevitable 
assault upon the allied forces of conservatism, laissez-faire, com¬ 
mercialism—and that peculiarly Canadian evil, shaucy-building 

_which now hamper the free development of architecture for 

a new age. 
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Of all the arts in Qnada today, sculpture is perhaps the least 
developed- 'Hiat this has not always been so is made clear by a 
sendy of the Frendt colonial period, when sculpture was 
pre-eminent by its variety and technical quality. Ic was largely 
by virtue of sculpture the art of Catholic New France con¬ 
trasted so favourably with chat of Puritan New England, which 
had little use for any art but archicectnre. la New France, sculp¬ 
ture had an important function in providing the necessary in¬ 
terior decoration of the churches. Ic was therefore fostered by 
the church as early as 1670, when a school of arcs and crafts 
was already in existence near Quebec. 

The demand for sculpture led to the founding of several 
family studios in which the craft was handed down from gener¬ 
ation to generation throughout the eighteenth and early nine¬ 
teenth centuries in Quebec, Three Rivers, and Montreal. The 
leaders during the e^htcench century were the Levasseur fam¬ 
ily,” who had their ateHer b Queb^ The Levasseurs worked 
in a provincial version of the Louis XlV and Louis XV styles, 
devclopmg all the while a very considerable technical skill in 
their chosen material, wood. The retable (J 734 -> 739 ) ^ 
Ursulme Chapel in Quebec by Noel Levasseur is their master¬ 
piece. Ic sparkles m gold, white, and black against a plab east 
wall over which ic spreads rich clusters of garlands, scrolls, and 
columns; its well-conceived ensemble bcludes two altars, a 
graceful pulpit, and several large, rather doll-like statues. The 
Levasseurs were succeeded m Quebec by the BalUai^^ family, 
who worked well mto the nineteenth century. They b enm re¬ 
flected the classidsm of the Louis XVI style. The bterior of the 
chapel of the Hdtel-Dicu b Quebec by Thomas Baiilairge and 
the fragments b several museums are evidence of the freshness 
and vigour of their decorative work, while their figures (Plate 

ao Tnglii^ing Noel ((66^1740), P»erre-Noe] (16B4-1747), JeiD-Bapdste 
Antoine (1717-1775) and Fraofois-Noel (1705-1794). 

” Jean Bailkirg^ ((71^1605) vas (be founder of che dynasty; Francois 
(1759-1830) and his son Thomas (1791-1859) were the most iraportaoc 
members. 
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Place Ib. Small hotiae near Kin^l«> Ontario. Early nineccemh century. 










Plate lla. Thomas FuUci: Dnwii^ for the Parliunenc Buildings, Onaws. (6$9. 
Collection, Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa. 


Plate lib. Humber Memorial Hospital, Wesaoo, Ontario. 1949. Archlrecca, John B. 

Parkin Aaocbtca, Toronto, 











Plate HI. Areributed to Franjois Baillaitgi: Virgin and Child. Wood 
carving, c- 1800. Collection. Detroit Insticure of Arts. 








PJar« IV. Louis Archairibault: Model for Oiseim dt fer. 1950, Photo* 
R. and D. Asch. Montreal. 







Flare V, The A'mahle Manht, a votive pamdng coniiiussioned by Miunce SunoniR, 
captain of the ship. e?#?. CoUecuon, Church of Notre-Danjc-d« Vicroirts. Quebec. 
Phoro^ Inventaiie de$ CEuvres d'Act. Quebec. 




Plate VI. Antoine Planiondon; Portrait of a Boy. c. tSj;. CoUecdon, National 

Gallerv of Canada. Oenv.^. 






Plate VIlb. Homer Waoon: On the Grand River ac Doon, 1883. Oallecdon, 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
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MacDonald: Utile Turtle Uke. i 9 J 3 -i 9 * 5 j 


Plate Xa. J- E. H 

Dr. G. R McCall, Montreal 


Photo, Dominion Gallery. Montreal 



)acc Xb. Lawren Harris: Lake Superior, UUicction. u o. oanu, 











Plate XI. EmiJy Ca/r: Blundcn Harbour- c. 1930. CoJleccion, Narionj) Gallery of 

Onada, Ottawa. 




PJate XII. Divid Milne: Paiorin^ Race. 1996-19)0, CoUecii^ His Excellency the 

Governor General. 





Plate X]II. Goodridge Roberts: Marian. 19^9- CoUeoion, M. Maurice Corbeil, 

Montreal 








Pl*ce XV. Robert La Palme; Backdrop for the FrldoUn revue, Montreal, e, 1946, 


Fridolin on swgc to right. Photo, National Film Board of Canada. 
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Place XVl. Paiil'Emile Borduas: Lea Carquoia Acuria. 1947. Collection, Mme Mau* 

rice Charrri, iMontreal. 




Plate XVII. Jeari'Paul Kk»peUe: Kn^hc Watch, CoUectkm, National Galkn* of Canada. Orcau'a. 





Plate XVII I, Swnlcy Cosgrove: St. Anne. 195J. CoUecfion, Beaverbroob Museam. 

Fredericton, New Brunrwick. 







Plate XX. Gordon Srniih: Structure with Red Sun. 1955. First prize, National 
Gallery of Canada Biennial Exhibition, 1955. Collection, National Gallery of 

Canada, Onaw-a. 
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in) have a provincial liveliness that brings vitality into a style 
which in Europe (and in the European materials of scone and 
plaster) had tended toward coldness and formality. Two small 
figures of saints in the National Gallery of Canada possess that 
special combination of French elegance and sprightly provin¬ 
cialism which accounts for the charm of so many things French 
Canadian. 

The waning of the traditions established by the ateltm ac¬ 
counts for the fact that some later carvers such as Jean Baptiste 
C6c^ came rather close to being folic artists. These did, however, 
carry the craft through the perils of the industrial period and 
transmitted it evemu^Iy to Louis Jobin (c 844-1928), the very 
last of a long line. Jobin, though he underwent both the Gothic 
Revival and the sentimentality' of the bte nineteenth century, 
somehow managed to preserve the Rococo charm of hii saints 
and smiling angels until his death only a quarter-century ago. 
With him the tradition died, to be revived in debased form by 
the carvers of the little wooden figures of habitants sold to 
tourists today. The same expiration and dubious revival of a 
tradition has occurred also in the case of West Coast Indian 
carving (which had had in climax at the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century) and may well threaten the highly original carv¬ 
ings being made by the Eskimos today. 

1 have devoted the foregoing paragraphs to early sculpture 
because its discovery by the public has taken place very largely 
during the past fifteen years. Meanwhile, in the later tiineteetich 
century, academic sculpture had made its timid d^but. It was 
called into being by the occasional works of monumental and 
decorative sculpture which architecture and the caste of the 
times required. Among the charter members of the Royal 
Canadian Academy in 1880 there appeared the high-sounding 
name of Hamilton Piantagenec MacCarthy (1847-1939), whose 
early work included the manikin figure on the South African 
War Memorial In Ottawa (1902)—a soldier who politely doffs 
his spiked helmet to ail eternity. MacCarthy’s later work, hardfy 
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more inspired, includes several of rhc statues of statesmen on 
Parliament Hill, on the bases of which sit symbolic figures of 
Canada as grateful young women or admiring young men in 
floppy hats. A son, who bore the name of Coeur-de-Lion 
MacCarchy, was appropriately enough the sculptor of the 
Ottawa Post Office lions of 1959, the haughtiest of their breed. 

The best of the academic sculptors ^^'as Louis-Philippe Hubert 
(i850“i9i7) to whom are due the elegant decorative sculptures 
of 1889 on the Quebec Parliament. These include groups of 
bronze Indians of such flawless technique and of such Praxi- 
lelean beauty that they would seem much more at home in the 
Paris Opera than in the Canadian forest. H^ben also made sev¬ 
eral imposing monuments of Queen Victoria (at Ottawa, 1901, 
and Hamilton, 1907), the fine Lavai and Cbomphm in Quebec, 
and the Mmortrteteve (1893) and Edvjard W/ (1914) in Mont¬ 
real—all examples of the Beaux-Arts elegance which was the 
artistic ideal of his generation. 

Sculpture in the past three decades has barely advanced be¬ 
yond the stylistic point reached by H6bert, while letting down 
the standards of technique. Ample proof of tliis was given by 
the recent national competition for a statue of Sir Roben Bor¬ 
den; the large proportion of the entries were ludicrous and 
proved, if anything, that monumental sculpture was a thing of 
the past. The only significant influence between 1880 and 1940 
was the dubious one of Art Nouveau. Walter Allwaid’a (1876- 
1955) Baldwin and Lafontame monument in Ottawa (1908) with 
its willowy figures and very low curvilinear reliefs, and the same 
artisc’s immense Vimy Ridge Mernorul (1914) in France stand 
as examples of this trend. The animal and landscape reliefs of 
Emanuel Hahn and his wife Elizabeth Wyn Wood provide an 
interesting parallel to the work of the Group of Seven in paint¬ 
ing (which was also affected by Art Nouveau). The influence of 
the monumental European sculptors such as Me^ovid and 
Milles came as a saving grace into the work of several other 
sculptors such as Suzor-Cotd, Florence Wyle, Frances Loriog 
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(winner of the Borden competition), and Jacobine Jones. But 
all in sU, Canadian sculpture by 1940 had advanced but little 
beyond what could have been seen in the art magazines of 1900. 

Since 1940, sculpture has taken comparatively little part in 
the lively modern movements in Montreal, Vancouver, and cbe- 
where, A few interesting contributions nevertheless stand out: 
the architectural sculpture of Armand Filion and Lionel Thomas, 
rhe expressive ^gures of Sybil Kennedy and Anne Kahanc, and 
the abstractions of Elford Cox and Peter Sager. But the most 
signlficanc figure is Louis Archambault of Montreal. Previously 
known for his ceramics, Archambault startled Montreal in 1950 
with his huge Oueau de fer (Plate IV), which was later shown 
in an outdoor exhibition at Battersea Park in London, diere 
achieving fame enough to be the subject of a cartoon in Punch. 
Following his European crip in 1953-1954, he has developed his 
arc in such a way as to preserve the primitive vigour of the 
earlier work while broadening its scope to include a variety of 
subject-matter, including rhe human figure. 

Among the decorarive arcs of early Canada the ecclesiastical 
crafts quite naturally predoininaced, In several fields rhe products 
of colonial effort have proved upon recent scholarly exaininarion 
TO be of surprisingly high quality by European standards-^ fact 
all the more remarkable when one considers that the colony had 
only some 60,000 inhabitants at the end of the French rdgime, 
This quality is supremely to be found in the earliest of all the 
crafts, embroidery, which was introduced by the nuns who 
arrived In Quebec during the x63o’s. Two rich froncals, a very 
baroque one of the Asnwtption from the lace seventeenth cen¬ 
tury (Ursuline Convent, Quebec) and the sumptuous one of the 
Holy Ghost (Mus^ Nocrc-Dame, Montreal) worked by the re¬ 
cluse Jeanne Le Ber in 1701, in gold, silver, and coloured threads, 
are two examples of great beauty. Folk embroidery and weaving 
also flourished in French Canada until quite recent times, and 
the tufted bedspreads with their pine-tree and other landscape 
motifs, the hooked rugs, and the ceintures fUchets are among 
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the most attractive folk art the country has produced. As in 
other countries, weaving has undergone a twentieth-century 
revival, but in the realm of textiles the most interesting develop¬ 
ment has been the production of a few hooked rugs made in the 
traditional way but deagned by such contemporary painters 
as Alfred Pcllan (Plate XIV). This practice was no doubt in¬ 
spired by the modem renaissance of the tapestry in France under 
the stimulus of Lur^at and other artists; and in fact several de¬ 
signs by Canadians including Pcllan, Robcn La Palme, and Jean 
Dallaire have been carried out by the French tapestry makers, 

Early Canadian silver was intended primarily for the church 
and reached its point of highest quality when Frangois Ran- 
voizd (x739“ifii9)i Laurent Amyot (1764-1839), and other 
silversmith made a successful and charming combination of 
traditional French designs and chose of the English Regency, 
in a series of large pieces such as chalices and monstrances. Silver 
for secular use was also made, and examples from several regions 
have rightly become collectors’ items and the subject of learned 
studies.” Silver in contemporary designs is again being produced 
in contemporary designs by several artists the most prominent 
of whom arc Gillcs Beaugrand of Montreal (known for his dis¬ 
tinguished ecclesiastical pieces) and Harold Stacey of Toronco- 
Inceresdng work is now appearing also in enamel. In pottery 
the most prominent artists are Mca and Kjeld Deichmann, 
artists of Danish origin now living in New Brunswick, whose 
work has become widely known throughout the country for its 
fine shapes and its interesting variety of new glazes. Louis 
Archambaulc, the Montreal sculptor, also produces handsome 
ceramic dishes and figures. A few (Canadian artists design for 
stained glass, but it is surprising that this and the other visual 
arts trairionally employed in church decoration have not, In a 
country so church-minded as Canada, attracted more talent or 

«Sec Ramsay Traquair, The Old Silver of Quebec (1940)? Harry 
Pien, Master Q&ldsrmtbs and Sihersmiths of Nova Scotia (1948). 
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achieved the same standards of e^tcellence as has. for example, 
the art of organ^building. 

As opposed to the handicrafts, industrial design has become 
a setious consideration with us only wthin the last fc^v years. 
The National Industrial Design Council was formed in 1948 
under federal goveminenc auspices, in a move which was unique 
in Nonh America. Also creating a precedent for its colleagues 
in ocher lands, the National Gallery of Canada in 2953 opened 
its Design Centre in Ottawa as an exhibition and information 
headquarters for a nation-wide program of encouragement to 
good design. The purpose of these activities was, however, not 
altogether altruistic, for they were intended not only to improve 
the aesthetic lot of Canadians but also to stimulate the export 
trade through the production of articles of good design which 
would hold their own in incemacionai markets. The Design 
Centre also encourages a variety of related endeavours such as 
architecture, town planning, and typography—the latter being 
an infant arc in Canada, where the book trade has always been 
small and the aesthetics of prindng and publishing largely ig¬ 
nored. 

If sculpture and the decorative arcs were the most prominent 
arts in early Canada, painting alone has enjoyed a position of 
importance in che posc-Confedcracion period, For only after 
1867 did Canada begin to forsake the backwaters of provincial¬ 
ism and attempt to swim in the full scream of western arc.^ 

Yet painting had existed for two centuries previously, and 
even che briefest r^um 4 of the background of modern painting 
must take early French Canada into account. The surprising 
development of sculpture in this period has already been noted, 
and though conditions in the small colony did not favour any 
such consistent development In painting, a few unexpected 

’’ Unless otherwise indicaied, painongs mentioned in che text are in 
che collection of the Nanooal Gallery of Canada. 
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treasures have recently been discovered.** These were not, how¬ 
ever, among the numerous conventional religious pictures— 
which were usually copies /urrushed to churches in much the 
same way as altars or candlesticks. The most interesting paint¬ 
ings were the small votive pictures, a few examples of which 
still remain in churches where they were originally placed as 
chankofferings, usually for deliverance from shipwreck. One of 
the most charming is the Votive of Madame BSverin (Ste 
Anne-de-Beaupre), commissioned by the wife of a member of 
the Council who had survived a shipwreck in 1703. TTie anony¬ 
mous painter represented her and her four children sriiHy 
kneeling in a row before a figure of St. Anne. This and other 
vorives differ from ocher early North American primitives not 
so much in essential style as in a certain richness of colour and 
in subjecc-matcer: local happenings, local persons and scenes. 
The Votive of the '^Amable Marthe^' (i 747 » Nocrc-Dame-dcs- 
Viccoires, Quebec) (Place V) represents the ship in a wide 
expanse of sea the waves of which are neatly patterned into 
long furrows; and the very primitive Votive of the Three Sur¬ 
vivors (1754, See Anne-de-Beaupr6) shows the end of the lie 
d'Orl^ns near Quebec. Some interesting work also appeared 
amongst the portraits of early French Canadian worthies. These 
in general, in spite of differences in costume, resemble chose of 
early New England in style, though portraits like the Abbi de 
U Cotomhihe ((72{, Hotel-Dieu, Quebec) have a twinkle of 
French urbanity and shrewdness to set them apart from the 
grim Puritan divines seen in such portraits as the John Cotton 
(1^70, Yale University) or the John Davenport (1670, Connect¬ 
icut Historical Society). 

^ The only painter of the French rigbie wkh a claim to accomplish* 
ment of technique wa$ Frire Luc (id 14?-!68$), e Recollect friar from 
Paris who lived in CanadA in A number of religious subjects 

have been attributed to him, and these reflect the influence of the 
Genoese school and that of Rubens. His most Intererring work is an 
ambitious allegory, Franee Bringing the Faith to the Indians (UrsuUnc 
Convent, Quebec) with a Rubensian imperial figure representing France, 
a group of Indians, and a St Lawrence River landscape in the bacl^oand. 
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Painting did not show signs of tmandparing itself from Its 
purely funccional role until after the conquest of New France. 
The little-known Francois Beaucourt (1740-1794), who appar¬ 
ently travelled in Europe as far as Russia, gave in his Wegro 
Servant of 1786 (McCord National Museum, Montreal) one 
of the very few hints that Canada had any knowledge of 
cighrcench-century painting in France^ the detail of the still life 
is vaguely Chatdinesque and the warm colours are su^estive 
of Fragonard. It was also the £r?c example in Canada of painting 
for its own sake—and the last for a long dme afterwards. 

The long period of Canada*$ artistic isolation from Europe 
after the Conquest of 1759 was at last ended by the action of 
two French ^mgr 4 priests, the Abbfcs Philippe and Louis 
DesjardinSi who between 18td and 1821 imported a siteable 
group of paintings from France and sold them to various 
churches and convents. Unfonunately they comprised little 
of real worth. Yet these European works had an immediate 
effeer upon the Canadian painters of the early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. One of these, the self-trained Joseph Ligard (1795-1855), 
was himself a collector of old pictures, and in his own paintings 
he adopted the landscape formula of the European schools of 
the seventeenth century. He produced some quite unique elTects 
by combining the compositional patterns of Salvator Rosa with 
an otherwise quite primitive treatmenc of Canadian scenery in 
canvases like The Falls of Satm-Ferriol (c.1840, Quebec 
Museum). Ldgari was the £rst teacher of Antoine Plamondon 
(1804-1895) who, after further studies in the studios of the 
Classicists in Paris, became the leading portrait painter of 
Quebec in the nineteenth century (Plate VI), Perhaps his most 
characteristic paintings arc his portraits of nuns (S(eyr Saint- 
Alphonset 1841), which have the linear purity and Limpid 
colours of an Ingres along with a typical Canadian restraint in 
composition and expression. 

Plamondon's pupil, Thdophile Hamel (1817-1870), whose 
studies were carried on in Paris after the Romanticists had won 
the day, brought co Quebec the InBuence of Delaaoix, as is 
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seen in Self •'portrait in the Studio (1850?, Quebec Museum). 
But most interesting is his earlier work, before Paris, in which 
he blends with classicism of Plamondon the best features of 
folk painting. The portraits of this phase are simple in style and 
very shy in expression. Their combination of a naturally sensi¬ 
tive technique with a nalvet^ of expression often causes them 
unconsciously to approximate the effective simplicity of the 
early Italians (cf. Madmne ?anet, 1841, Quebec Museum) or of 
the early Goya (cf. Liocadie Bilodeau and Her Dog, 184a, 
Laval University). The numerous religious canvases of these 
painters were unfortunately almost all copies of famous master¬ 
pieces. Only the occasional one like Plamondon’s Crhtion des 
anmaux (rB8o, Laval University) shows an original approach, 
In this amusing canvas rhe animals, including a kindly and 
venerable lion, emerge from the earth fully formed like badgers 
from their burrows. 

English colonial painting, which naturally did not appear until 
after rhe middle of the eighteenth century, seems to have been 
much less a product of the soil than its counterpart in French 
Canada, although, as we have lately discovered, all country 
districts have produced their folk art, some good, some indiffer¬ 
ent in quality. Apart from folk art, however, the main product 
of English Cana^ was portraits, most of which date after \ 800. 
In the absence of professional painters there was apparently 
ample opportunity at this time for enterprising amateurs like 
Wilhelm von Moll Berezy (1748-1813), a Saxon land agent who 
took up architecture and painting after delivering a group of 
German settlers in Upper Canada. Moving to Quebec, Berezy 
was the painter of a lively conversation piece on the English 
pattern, The WcoUej Family (1809), with its chaste Regency 
interior rendered in intricate perspective and a fine view over 
the Quebec ramparts seen through the window. 

The earliest painter in Nova Scotia was Robert Field (c. 1769- 
1819) who was also active in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Georgetown during his short American career (1794-1816). 
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Field’s ponraics (Biihop John Inglis, i8io, National Portrait 
Gallery, London) are evidence of his dependence on Gilbert 
Sruart and the English portrait painters. It is not until William 
Valenrinc (1798-1849) that we see the emergence of what may 
be called North American realism. When we consider the hon¬ 
esty of his Self’portrsit of about 1845 (Nova Scotia Archives) 
it is no surprise to discover that he was a pioneer photographer. 

A more typical and on the whole a finer product of the Eng¬ 
lish colonies was the documentary picture. A number of topo¬ 
graphical ardscs frequented Canada throughout this period, from 
1759 until the middle of the nineteenth century. Usually they 
were military men, some of whom had no doubt been trained 
under Paul Sandby, the father of English landscape painting 
who taught at Woolwich between 1768 and 1799, to record 
their surroundings in the medium of water colour in tht days 
before the photographic camera, Their works, which continue 
to turn up in various places, prove to have been quite numerous. 
At their worst, aesthetically, such paintings are valuable as his¬ 
torical material i at their best they are sensitive records of a 
place, a season, a time of day, of scenery, and of a community 
and its life. A very few are oil paintings, such as the atmospheric 
Vitw of Fredericton (J823, Coverdale Collection), with its 
sleigh and its skaters on a frozen pond. But most are water 
colours, and the best of this genre were acquired by the Na¬ 
tional Gallery of Canada a year or two ago from the Earl of 
Derby’s library. These are a landscape series by Lieutenant 
(later Lieutenant-General) Thomas Davies, an officer in General 
Amherst’s army. Dating between 1755 and 1811, they illustrate 
the remarkable development of a sense of pattern, colour, and 
a feeling for the mystery of a scene only equalled by Rousseau 
le Doudnicr, Davies was probably the first to paint the brilliant 
colours of the Canadian autumn (Plate Vila). 

Following hard upon the topographical painters, who were 
birds of pasage, several scenery painters settled down in Canada 
to paint the landscape in a more or less systematic way. The 
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best known of these were Paul Kane (1810-1871) and Cornelius 
KricghofF (1815-1872)* Kane, an amateur so ambitious as to be 
amusing, was the first example of chat peculiarly Canadian 
artistic phenomenon, the strenuous skeccher. He was a prototype 
of the Group of Seven in that he made the first long painting 
trip. After brief travels in Europe (during which he at least 
saw che museums) Kane made the long trek from Toronto to 
the West Coast and back between (846 and 2848 and on his 
return “painted up" his sketches in his studio—another practice 
which became a habit with the Group of Seven. His style was 
a mbaure of many European ingredients. His landscapes of the 
Great Lakes, prairies, the Rockies, and the Pacific Coast he 
composed with the help of what he knew of Claude; his Indian 
groups such as the Black foot Chiefs and Subordinates are ar¬ 
ranged in the monumenral compositions of Raphael; and his 
Indian portraira bear the aristocratic features of the sitters of 
Reynolds and Raeburn. 

Krieghoff’s more limited parish was French Canada, where he 
arrived soon after 1840 and painted assiduously until the late 
iSdo's. His hundreds of canvases large and small were eagerly 
bought up by English soldiers and travellers who took them 
back to England as souvenirs. They have been perennial items 
in the London auction rooms for many years. Krieghoff’s early 
life in Europe appears to have been passed as a wandering 
musician and artist and probably included some study in Hol¬ 
land, where he learned to animate his pictures with many figures 
and much detail, and at the popular Dosscldorf Academy, which 
taught him to stage-dress and dramatize them elaborately. Thus 
his canvases of habitant life present a highly coloured aspect of 
Canada which has never appealed to the French Canadian. 
Perhaps Krieghoff’s most interesting works to us today are his 
ponraits {John Budden, C.185J, coll. Mrs. Esmond Peck) and 
hb pictures of early steamships (The “Quebec ” 1853, coll. Dr. 
W. R. Franks) and railway trains which he painted with an 
enthusiasTic eye for microscopic detail. A lesser-known coo- 
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rcmporary of Kane and Kricghoff was Robert Whale (1805- 
1887) of Brantford, who made use of the styles of Wilson and 
Turner to paint his mid-cenrury Ontario townscapes. Recently 
a scries of railway pictures by him {The Canada Southern at 
Niagara, c-1870) have been discovered, as well as several curious 
idyllic figure-pieces in which nymphs disport themselves in rural 
Ontario settings. 

In the latter part of the nincreenth century, Canadian painring 
more nearly approximated that of the United States. For almost 
forty years after Confederation, an movements in the two 
countries were practically identical. The picturesque naturalism 
of the Hudson River School found a parallel in the work 0/ 
Allan Edson (1846-1888), who palmed his romantic landscapes 
in the Eastern Townships of Quebec during the 1870*8. Then 
followed the photographic realism of painters like Lucius R. 
O’Brien (1831-1899), first president of the Royal Canadian 
Academy and arc e^tor of chat monumental work, Picturesque 
Canada, published in 1881. O’Brien’s was an honest, ad hoc sort 
of painting, and when this cngineer-turncd-artlst palmed lus 
landscapes of the interior of Canada he left the beholder in no 
doubt of those features of the scene which might be exploited 
commercially. Yet his painrings, like those of John A. Fraser 
(1838-1898), have the same sturdy compositional patterns which 
chaiacferiae the work of other members of his generation such 
as Winslow Homer. Fraser, who painted in the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains at the time when the Canadian Pacific Railway made its 
famous conquest of the Rogers Pass an 1885, reflects in his golden 
colours the boundless optimism of the railway age. 

For the student, ninetecnch-centory painting in Canada holds 
several striking contradictions: progress versus traditionalism 
and realism versus ideaEsm. Such a painter as Homer Watson 
(>855-1936) began in the i88o’s by paintmg a scries of honest 
landscapes (On she Grand River, c, 1883) of the pioneer southern 
Ontario country, much in the mood of the early George Inness 
(Plate Vllb). Later, however. Watson came to feel a sense of 
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inade^^uacy and during the 1890’s overstrained himself in crying 
CO live up CO a chance remark of Oscar Wilde's that he was che 
"Canadian Constable.” Thus he essayed a richness of technique 
and a poesy of content which he was incapable of realizing in 
his ambitious worlcs with their heavy impasto. His contem¬ 
porary, Horatio Walker (1858-1938), who began his career by 
painting landscape under the gentle influence of Corot, had by 
the 1890’s settled down on the He d’Orlians to paint his peasant 
subjects in the heavily romantic poctry-of-che-soU manner of 
Millet and Troyon. For this style he became immensely popular, 
especially in the United States. The bcclc-known Ludger Larose 
(18^8-1915) was a younger contemporary whose few known 
early works indicated a better colour sense chan either Watson 
or Walker possessed (Saint^Faustm, 1899, Quebec Museum). 
They have overtones which express the loneliness of the Ca¬ 
nadian landscape in a quiet manner which foretells that of 
Goodridge Roberts in our own day. Needless to say, there were 
also a number of other painters who merely satisfied the predilec¬ 
tion of the time for fragile figure subjects and for ornate al¬ 
legorical and historical machines. 

The first considerable figures in Canadian painting appeared 
just before che cum of the century. With but one exception 
these had received their first stimulus from French Impres¬ 
sionism, for all had studied in Paris. Aur^e de Foy Suzor-Coc6 
(1869-1937) and Maurice Cullen (1866-1934) were notable 
as the first to apply che light-filled manner of the Impressionists 
CO the painting of the Canadian landscape. They were respon¬ 
sible for the consequent and rather surprising revelation of the 
clear and brilliant colours of our landscape, which were not 
at all the gentle ones of the European countryside, Cullen, the 
beginning of whose career was marked by canvases of the ex¬ 
cellence of Old Houses, Montreal (1897, Montreal Museum; 
Plate Vtll), an annospheric night scene in the spirit of Pissarro, 
ended by producing a series of rather stereotyped, flat mountain 
landscapes which perhaps were prompted by the aesthetics of 
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a younger generation. Suzor-Cot^’s work incJudes some fine 
landscapes and habitant portraits, the subjects also of his sculp¬ 
tures and of some fine drawings. But unforcunacely he also 
indulged in large and boring history-pieces. 

Ozias Lcduc (1864-1955), the recluse-painter of Saint-Hilaire 
near Montreal, has recently been recognized as one of the most 
remarkable figures of this period. That he is only now coming 
to public attention is due to the fame of his pupil Paul-Emile 
Borduas. Lcduc’s early work consisted of small still-life subjects 
painted in a romandc tr<mpe Poeil manner (Trots pwwMer, 
1887, coll P. £. Borduas) and of extremely sensitive, quiet, and 
precise portraits which make him appear as a sort of Gallic 
Thomas Eakins (Madame Lebrun, 1899, coll. Paul Gouin). 
Leduc went to Paris in (897, but he turned for inspiration to 
the religious art of Maurice Denis and Georges Desvalli^res 
rather than to the Impressionists. After a short time he returned 
to <^nada to spend a lifetime in pious retirement, known only 
to an intimate circle of friends. He decorated some thirty 
Quebec churches in a style which sometimes seemed to hover 
at the brink of sentimentality but actually never went beyond 
the bounds of a genuinely lyric mysticism. This same poetic 
feeling permeated his later figure-pieces and landscapes as well 
as the religious murals, the preparatory drawings for which 
perhaps best convey his ideal of pure, almost musical beauty. 
A fourth member of this generation was Ernest Lawson (1875- 
1939}, a nadve of Halifax who, by reason of long residence in 
the United States and his participation in the New York group 
called The Eight, is better known as an American painter. 
Lawson had more in common with Maurice Prendergast than 
with the rest of The Eght, sharing with him in particular the 
“European" preference for pure colour as the basis for picrure- 
making. Lawson was popularly known for the “jewelled palette" 
which distinguished him from the more Fauvist Prendcrgasc. 
In his work, coo, there was a poetic streak which set him quite 
apart from any American or French artist. 
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This romancic undercurrent was what French critics pro¬ 
fessed CO sec in the arc of Janies Wilson Morrice (1865-1925), 
A Montrealer by birth, he spent most of his life abroad, and 
chough he periodically returned to paint in Canada he was 
essentially an expatriate. Imbued as he was with arc for arc's 
sake, he could not have existed in the Canada of his time. On 
making his escape to Europe in 1890, he found his first in¬ 
spiration in Whistler, and in the 1890's he painted a scries of 
delicate Whistlerian symphonies of the quays of the Seine. Later, 
his landscapes of the coast of Brittany and of Venice assumed 
a pure flowing beauty by which he outdid his more famous 
friend the English painter Charles Conder. Larer still, he became 
associated wirh the painters of the Fauve group—Matisse and 
Marquee were among his friends—and he ended his career by 
composing in the simplest patterns and in clear, light colours. 
This superbly decorative style is seen in his occasional Quebec 
and Montreal canvases as well as in the more numerous ones of 
North Africa or the West Indies (Plate IX); but it made little 
difference where they were painted, for the style was the same. 
The influence of Morrice as the archetype of pure painting has 
been very considerable ever since in Canada, in spite of his 
absence from the country. Despite his complete lack of regional¬ 
ism he was the first important influence upon A. Y. Jackson, 
one of the leaders of the Group of Seven. The Montreal School 
of the 1940*$ quite naturally adopted him as the early prophet 
of their ideals. 

The generation which followed Morrice was the first to strive 
consciously for Canadianism in art; and for this reason I have 
given the work of these younger painters the general designation 
of the National Movement. Born in the 1870's and 8o’s, they 
grew up at the beginning of the new century, just at the time 
when the “Child of Nations” was just beginning to flex its 
muscles. They began their work a liccle before World War I, 
and their striving for national independence in arc was a proph¬ 
ecy of that awakening of the national consciousness which was 
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for Canadiims the most important result of the conflict. T^esc 
painters also had before them the example of a Canadian school 
of nature poets, including Sir Charles Roberts, Bliss Carman, 
Archibald Lampman, and Duncan Campbell Scotc, who had 
been active since before 1890. 

The most effective of the new painters were a group which 
began to gather in Toronto about 1910. The eldest was J. £. H. 
MacDonald (1875-1931), whose style had its roots in an in¬ 
digenous Canadianism which had grown up amongst a circle of 
minor artists working in Toronto since 1900. MacDonald's 
earlier work included southern Onrario landscapes like his 
Spring Breezes, High Parjk (1911). These show him to have 
proflted by the luminosity of Impressionism, but basically they 
are honest and direct landscapes saturated by a Thoreau-like 
poetry of nature. The young and dynamic Lawren Harris, fresh 
from his 'wenderjabre in Europe and tlie United States, had re¬ 
turned to Toronto in 1910 to paint its shabbier streets in what 
was scornfully called a "socialistic** manner. By 191 a these had 
attracted others, including two recent arrivals from England, 
Arthur Lismer and Frederick H. Varley. Harris’ enthusiasm 
persuaded A. Y. Jackson of Montreal to give up hb plans for 
disappearing into the United States and to come to Toronto in 
1913. Jackson in his turn inspired the self-trained painter Toni 
TTiomson (1877-1917) to develop his talent. In the last year or 
two before the wax the friends made their first sketching crips 
to Algonquin Park in northern Ontario. Here, in what they 
soon came to consider the most Canadian part of Canada, they 
took up the challenge offered by the great expanses of rough 
stony country and the great forests on which the passing seasons 
wrought such starting changes of colour. Their common answer 
to this challenge was to create emphatic flat patterns of bril¬ 
liant colours. In adopting this solution they were conscious of 
breaking new ground, but they were not uninfluenced by what 
they must have seen in the art mtgaziues of the period—and 
what they did in fact see in an exhibition at Buffalo in 1913— 
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the Scandinavian version of Art Notivean^ or Jugendstil^ the gen¬ 
eral period style of the years around 1900 (Plate Xa). Thus, 
for instance, in Thomson’s large canvases appear the long, 
crailmg tendrils of foliage which are the universal trademark of 
Art 'Nouveau; one, The fool (1916?) is in fact so close to a 
tapestry design, Spruce Coppice j by the Swedish artist Henrik 
Krogh reproduced in colour in Studio for 191J,” as to leave 
little doubt as to its source of inspiration. The ocher influences 
upon them were general ones from Impressionism and Post- 
impressionism. But influences aside—and no artist can develop 
in a vacuum—they had begun to work with an almost religious 
fervour in the North Country when war broke out in 1914 
and caused the new movement to collapse. Several of the group 
went to war and others to different parts of the country; and 
Thomson was mysteriously drowned in Algonquin Park in 1917. 

After the war the remaining members assembled in Toronto 
CO take up where they had left off. They prepared their first 
exhibition in 1920, naming themselves for this occasion the 
Group of Seven.** They found the cultural climate of Canada 
somewhat changed. Prewar Canadianism had suffered a setback 
from the wartime imperialism which was almost universal in 
parrs of Canada, and the reception which the Group of Seven 
got in Toronto was mainly hostile. Hostility, however, only 
encouraged them to paint the large, assertive exhibition pieces 
of 1921, such as Lismer’s September Qtf/e, Varley’s Georgian 
Bayt and MacDonald’s Solerrm Land. With their simple com¬ 
positional formula of tree against sky, water, and distant hills, 
these are pictures which are easy to remember and have etched 
themselves into the minds of all Canadians. The National Gallery 
oflicials of chat time encouraged the Group by sending its paint¬ 
ings CO exhibitions abroad and by diffusing at home the favour- 

a»LVIII (March i9t3). 109. 

^The original member; were MacDonald, Harris, Jackson, Lismer. 
Varley, Franklin Carmichael (iS90-t945), and Frane Johnston (1S8S- 
1949) who shortly dropped out. 
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able comment which they received in other countries, as well as 
by collecting and by reproducing the pictures in colour. Thus 
stimulated, the Group began to broaden out its activiiies- 
Lawren Harris (with Jaclcson) was the first to travel into other 
pairs of the country and to find such dramatic subject as 
Maligne Lakf (1924) in the Rocky Mountains; he also began 
to develop his art toward the quasi-abstract, high-keyed manner 
(Plate Xb) which led him to nature mysticism and eventually 
to pure abstraction. Jackson first visited the Arctic in 1927, there 
discovering the new colour schemes characteristic of the region 
which arc seen in his North Shore, Baffin Island (1930, North 
York Collegiate Institute, Toronto), This Canadianism was 
contagious, and by 1926 the Group of Seven was admitting 
new members," who made its name an anomaly. In 1933 the 
Group merged itself in a new organization, the Canadian Group 
of Painters. 

But the Group of Seven never included all the significant 
painters of its gcncracion. Two in the province of Quebec, who 
never adopted its formulas, nevertheless participated in the 
national, or perhaps more properly called the regional, en¬ 
thusiasms which it had aroused. One was Clarence A. Gagnon 
(1881-1941), who returned from his long stays in France to 
pass considerable intervals at Bale Saint Paul on the St. Lawrence, 
painting the landscape and village life in a decorative, story-book 
manner. Gose to Gagnon in style was Albert H. Robinson, 
who at times was associated with A. Y. Jackson. The colour 
patterns of both these painters arc evidence that their chief 
inspiration came from Mortice’s Canadian landscapes. 

Three other contemporaries stood farther apart from the 
narionahse majority, though one was to come into the Group 
of Seven’s orbit late in life. John Lyman, a pupU of Matisse, has 
always been loyal to the French ideal of pure painting. He was 
on hand in 1939 in Montreal to inspire the rise of the modem 

J. Casson (1926), Edwin H, Holgare (i 930 i L, L FittGerald 

(1932)* 
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movcmenc and co be hailed as its chief apostle. Like those of 
Morrice, Lyman's landscapes, whether they were of the West 
Indies, southern France, or Canada, always possessed the “eter¬ 
nal” qualities of design, composition, and harmony of colour; 
and always they avoided the ephemeral and disturbing element 
of regionalism. 

The case of Emily Carr (1871-1945) was different. Emerging 
from the enforced isolation of a spinsterhood spent in Victoria, 
she went co Paris in 1910 and received her first impetus from 
the Fauves and from one of their followers Frances Hodgkins, 
the New Zealand painter. She then returned co paint the Indian 
villages of the West Coast in a spirited and colourful manner. 
But many years of neglect discouraged her, and during the 
1920’$ she almost ceased to paint. On her first visit to eastern 
Canada in 1927 she met the Group of Seven in Toronto and 
was shocked into action on seeing the large canvases of La wren 
Harris. Returning, she began to paint on a grand scale in the 
austere manner, using totem poles as motifs for canvases such 
as Blunden Harbour (1928) (Plate XI). In the years following, 
hci art underwent a phenomenal development (probably af¬ 
fected somewhat by contact with Mark Tobey of Seattle) which 
gave evidence of the liberation of an extremely ardent spirit. In 
her large oil-on-paper “sketches,” the trees of the fertile rain for¬ 
est began co spiral and co sway as if to express an immense ferdl- 
ity and an irresistible inner movement. An ultimate still point of 
serenity was reached in the late seascapes, and by the time of 
her death at seventy-four she was at the apex of this surge of 
crcaciveness. 

The third independent contemporary of the Group of Seven 
has come co be regarded as the greatest single figure of his 
generation, David Miine (1882-1955) was totally different from 
all his contemporaries who, m their cum, could never under¬ 
stand him. He was a quiet-mannered country schoolteacher who 
decided to become a painter in 1904 and left his remote Ontario 
\illage to study in New York. There he was influenced by the 
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work of Maurice Prcndcrgast and probably also by what he 
saw in the Armory Show of 1913, ac which he liimsclf was an 
exhibitor. His early paintings are strongly Fauvist, though 
(paradoxically) from the earliest years they also show a strong 
individuality. This individuality increased throughout his life, 
which was spent mainly in seclusion. Leaving New York in 
1915 because of poverty, he settled at Boston Corner in the 
Berkshire Hills and there painted a series of landscapes in oils 
{Boston Comer, 1917) and in dry-brush water colour. In these, 
decorative pattern and sensitive drawing are happily wedded. 
He employed the same style in an exquisite series of water 
colours of England, France, and Flanders, painted for the Ca¬ 
nadian War Memorials in 191^ and 1919; the only clianges were 
those of coloration in the landscapes and of details sucit as the 
shapes of English as opposed to American elms! He returned 
from (he war to settle again at Boston Comer. After a winter 
(i9S3-]9a4) spent in Ottawa and Montreal, he moved in 1924 
CO the Adirondacks, where his style became freer—more linear 
and less obviously patterned. The range of his colours was so 
limited at this cime chat his paintings became almost mono¬ 
chromes {IU>op,QtinmoreHotel, 1917,coll-Douglas Duncan). 

In 1928 Milne returned to Canada for good, after an absence 
of twenty-four years. His first long stop was in the county town 
of Palgrave near Toronto, where he lived until 1931 and in a 
burst of energy painted a series of farm- and towmeapes in 
which a curious colour chord of orange-red, black, and white 
gradually came to predominate. This is seen in many of the 
group of paintings which Milne's first patron, the Hon. Vincent 
Massey (now governor general of Canada) bought during the 
i930*s. One of the finest canvases of this middle period, also 
in the Massey collection, is, however, not wholly characteristic 
of this colour scheme. Ptfinriwg ?lace (Plate XII) was begun in 
the Adirondacks and only finished at Palgrave in 1930; it has a 
compelling black foreground of trees and painting materials set 
against a very lightly coloured lake and hills behind- The dry- 
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poinc in greens which Milne made of the same subject is a 
reminder of another important phase of his activity. The dry- 
points with their ultimate delicacy and fastidiousness are perhaps 
the finest graphic works ever produced In Canada. 

While continuing to paint in oils during the Six-Mile Lake 
(19J2-1939) and Uxbridge-Haliburcon (1940^1951) periods, 
Milne resumed in 1937 the painting of water colours which 
he had given up in 1925. His development of this medium is 
the most remarkable event of his later life. Using it with 
great energy, freedom, and economy from the start, he developed 
it Into an extremely sensitive tool for expressing his emotional 
response to nature. He could be amusing and imaginative, as 
in the fantasies {The Saints 1943); as in the rich still 

life subjects of 194^ (Qlati Candlertickf coll. Norman En- 
dicoct); poetic in an Oriental sense, as in the landscapes^ or 
strong, as in Bay Street at Night (1941, coll. Douglas Duncan). 
With Mortice, Milne was one of the two Canadians who came 
closest to being **pure” painters. 

Contemporary painters and art movements are notoriously 
di/ficuJt to assess. In attempting this, as I must, one runs the 
same risks as in making a collection of current art. In twenty 
years or less a reaction secs in which seems to sec at nought 
the judgements of today; another twenty years may pass before 
it is admitted chat the choices had any worth at all; and after 
fifty years the circle will be complete when someone proclaims 
the works to be treasures. Even if he be fully aware of this and 
the other obstacles in the way of the contemporary historian 
(including his own personal preferences or blind spots), the 
writer is Still faced with the bewildering complexity which exists 
today in art movements even in the limited field of Canadian 
an. Probably the most one can hope to do in a brief account 
such as this is to indicate the main categories into which paint¬ 
ing today seems to fall 

One category of recent art, the representational, is an obvious 
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one. As might have been expected, a number of our painters 
who grew up during the heyday of the Group of Seven have 
carried on the Group’s regional type of expression along newer 
lines, above all toward a greater subjectivity and simplicity. The 
Winnipeg painter, L. L. FitzGerald, who became a junior 
member of the Group of Seven in 1932, adopted as the basis of 
his art a most precise draughtsmanship and a complete realism 
of approach. Thus his style was quite in contrast to the boldly 
patterned work of the Group. His subjects were Winnipeg back¬ 
yards (D(fc Snider's House, 1931), a far cry from the stark 
northern scenes of the Group of Seven. FitzGerald has never 
attempted to create any such midwestern regional style as 
nourished in the United States; his art is coo mathematical and 
personal for that. It is always, however, strongly suggestive of 
the clear, frosty air and the spaciousness of his region. 

A similar though less cerebral precision appears In Charles 
Comfort, who, in works of the mid-19 jo’s such as the handsome 
Tadcussac (1935, coll. H.E. the Governor General), goes on 
CO refashion his subjects drastically into strong, simple plastic 
arrangements suggestive of architectural models or of modern 
machine design* In doing this he did not mean to destroy the 
regional character of his subjects but rather, by reducing the 
landscape co its bare essentials of shape, rhythm, and contour, 
to strengthen the impact. Comfort’s work at this time had the 
effect of enhancing the fundamental realities of a particular 
region in a very powerful way which approached surrealism. 
Still another representative of this representational category 
illustrates another path which was open to those who grew out 
of the Group of Seven. Carl Schafer’s water colours of the 
Ontario farmland not only represent a more familiar aspect of 
the landscape than the lonely North but also, through the 
gentler medium, add the element of mood and expression. The 
road from regionalism to abstraction, already plotted out by 
Lawren Harris, led in Schaefer to the production of such dra¬ 
matic works as his war painting SeerohHg^t, BeftU of Britain 
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(1943), which achieves monumcncalicy without sacrifice of 
meaning. 

Yet another avenue is open to painters of representational 
inspiration, chough relatively few have chosen it. In a series of 
pageants and religious subjects painted in the 1930V, Jcan-Paul 
Letnieux of Quebec has placed his figures in settings inspired in 
part by the fairy-tale villages of Clarence Gagnon but mainly 
by the Italian Primitives and the folk painters. Like these, he 
manipulated perspective and proportion to suit his purpose, and 
also gave his subjects a sort of surrealistic intensity. Another 
painter, Edward J. Hughes of Vancouver Island, has also ino 
vested Ills landscapes of the West Coast with the dreamlike 
clarity seen in the work of modern primitives like Henri Rous¬ 
seau. 

A few of our sciU rare figure painters also provide evidence 
of this broadening-out of representational painting. During the 
1920*$ artists had been too preoccupied with landscape to pay 
much actcncioo to the figure, Varley being the one exception 
within the Group of Seven. Edwin H. Holgate, a junior mem¬ 
ber of that group, painted figures in the same simplified and 
monumental manner which the others had reserved for land¬ 
scape. His Ludcvme <1930, coU. H.E. the Governor General) 
was conceived in terms of broad masses and a few stressed forms, 
and the whole was deliberately made symbolic of a national 
"type,’’ the French-Canadian girl. More universal In their appeal 
are the recent figure pieces of Alexander Colville of New 
Brunswick, such as C/fild arid Dog (1952). These have such a 
wonderful precision of line and exactitude of modelling in high- 
keyed tones chat they also assume a heightened reality. 

A second general category of contemporary painting in 
Canada is that created by an uno^anized but none the less 
articulate group of painters b Montreal These have been re¬ 
sponsible for the most spectacular movement in Canadian art 
between 1940 and 1955, The influence of Morrice and Lyman 
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upon this group has already been suggested; and following the 
lead of these pioneers the young Montreal ardscs strongly re¬ 
acted against regionalism. They set about to make their an 
universd and aesthetic rather than particular and illustrative. 
Their appeal was to the eye and to the aesthetic sense rather 
than to patriotism and geography, or as Lyman has expressed 
this rather obvious truth* “Tradition does not come from rocks 
and trees; it comes from the hearts and minds of men.” Thus 
the paintings of the Montreal School were sometimes monu¬ 
mental* sometimes decorative, and sometimes poetic arrange¬ 
ments of colour and shapes; but always the subject-matter was 
only the starting point. Often it was only an excuse—if there 
were any subject at all. 

Like the school of Paris, the Montreal School has painted tlie 
human figure consistently and thus broken new ground in 
Canada. But they used the figure chiefiy as a means of working 
out problems of form. The earlier figure-pieces of Goodridge 
Roberts such as the Marian of 1939 (coll. Maurice Corbcil; 
Plate XIII) expressed no particular regional or personal pe¬ 
culiarities, for Roberts was not primarily interested in these 
things. Rather they were exercises in the relationships of form to 
form, of colour to colour. The same was true of Roberts' treat¬ 
ment of still life, another of the stock subjects of western paint¬ 
ing hitherto neglected in Canada. A tabletop, teapot, and fruit 
merely provided him with a series of varied objects to be 
nrganiged into architectonic forms and a harmonious compoa- 
tion* as Cezanne had done before him. A difference is, however, 
to be seen in Roberts' attitude toward the landscape. Some of 
his landscapes, espedally water colours such as Lake Orford 
(1945), have the eternal calm of a Cezanne or a Claude; for 
as his pupil Jacques de Tonnancour once said, “His landscapes 
sleep in time.” But this does not mean chat a feeling for the 
subject is absent; k is all the more deeply felt for being very 
subtly expressed. Indeed, the inner, essential nature of the 
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Canadian environment and the Canadian temperament is no¬ 
where so well expressed as in Roberts’ work, except in that 
of Borduas. 

The impact of the giants of French painting has been felt in 
Montreal. The late Couturier, well-known French critic 
and friend of Matisse, Rouault, and others, spent the war years as 
a refugee in Montreal and had considerable influence in trans¬ 
mitting their contribution to Canada. Among the painters Alfred 
Pcllan was most important in linking Canada with contemporary 
European art. He stands out by reason of the bold modern note 
he has injected bco Canada since his return from Paris in 1940. 
In Paris he had participated in the abstract and surrealist move¬ 
ments, winning & prize for mural decoration in 1935. Works of 
that period, such as La Bouche rieuse (1935) clearly reflect 
the influence of Mir6 and L6ger among others. His style was a 
jolly Surrealism with none of the sinister undertones of Max 
Ernst or Andr6 Masson. This infusion of French flair into 
Canadian arc was an event of che first importance, offering as 
it did a direct chaUenge to staid Canadian ways (Plate XIV). 
Yet Pellan was also responsible for a series of fine portraits 
(Portrait de fe?rme, c.1937, colL Joseph Barcelo) which, in spite 
of various and obvious influences from Derain, Picasso, and 
Negro sculpture, have an underlying quality that conforms to 
the old Canadian tradition of restraint and sobriccyi as found 
in Ozias Leduc. PeUan is also known for a fine series of bold 
figure drawings which are among his most monumental produc¬ 
tions, and he has designed brilliantly for the theatre in Montreal. 
About 1945—to cite an example of his great determination— 
Pellan and his supporters laid siege to the stubbornly con¬ 
servative Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Montreal. He shortly suc¬ 
ceeded in dethroning Its academic director and in setting him¬ 
self up in his place. The large and riotous Surprite acadimique 
(colL Maurice CorbeiJ) which includes a buffoon (the former 
director?) and a rising giant (Pellan?) is a souvenir of the 
fracas. During his years at che Beaux-Arts he stimulated much 
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of the talent of French Canada which so long had lain fallow, 
and he became the head of a small group known ai the ‘Tristne 
d’Yeux.” Recently he has again spent several years in Paris, 
where he was the hrst Canadian to hold a one-man exhibition 
at the Mus^c d’Art Modemc, but at the rime of writing he 
is again in Montreal. Perhaps expatriadon is nor so easy for 
Canadians as it once was. 

Jacques de Tonnancour has felt the influence both of Pellan 
and of his original teacher Goodridge Roberts. His early land¬ 
scapes in sombre greens and blacks (Sous^bciSf 1941) owe a 
considerable debt to Roberts, but from the start they have an 
ene^ which contrasts with the lassitude of Roberts. His 
portraits and still life of the later 1940's (Rubber Flam, 1948, 
Arc Gallery of Toronto), in spite of a sharpish, distinctive 
colour chord, wstify to the overwhebning influence of con¬ 
temporary French painting. So great was his obsession with 
Matisse and Picasso that (as he freely confesses) he had to 
scop painting for several years in order to free himself. Only 
recently has he taken up where he left off and begun again 
to paint lan6capes in the earlier style. 

Of the others in Pellan’s immediate following there is space 
to mention only one or two. The caricaturist Robert La Palme 
has freely adapted this lively style to derign his tapestries and 
his backdrops for the Fridolin revues (Place XV) and to make 
his caricatures for the newspapers. L^n Bellefleur, a self- 
trained painter inspired by PeUan, has become a full-fledged 
surrealist of the involved, Andrd Masson variety, chough his 
rich colours and the touch of lively humour give his arc a 
definite individuality. 

Paul-Emile Borduas headed a separate edterie in Montreal, 
"Les Automaristes," a group of painters who chose a more 
radical path than Pellan’s group. In true Paris fashion they issued 
in 1948 an anarchistic general manifesto which resulted in 
Borduas’ prompt dismissal from a provincial government teach¬ 
ing post- Once riiey invaded the formal opening of an exhibition 
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at the Montreal Museum, wearing rou^ clothes and carrying 
rude banners. Borduas himself began in Saint Hilaire as a pupil 
of Oaias Leduc and beer studied in Paris. His earlier work 
(La Cavale inf male, 1943, coll. Luc Choquetce) shows the 
effect which the European Expressionists and Surrealists had 
upon him by their atavism of subject-matter and expression. 
But his later works (Sous U vent de Pile, c.1950) constitute a 
more personal surrealism in which rhythmic forms and har¬ 
monious colours are combined in free, “musicar’ rebtionships 
without reference to subject-matter. This was true “automatic 
painting,” because it proceeded, according to the theory of 
Andf6 Breton, from the subconscious. Picture titles were added 
only after the work had been completed and were suggested by 
the forms resulting from the automatic process. Whatever may 
now be said of nonobjecrive arc (which became the universal 
|>eriod style of the r940’s), the fact remains chat Borduas* 
canvases of that period, with their deep colours and complicated 
forms, surest an extraordinary insight into the nature of 
Canada and the Canadbn environment (Plate XVI), The mood 
they evoke /its well with what I have heard Borduas say in hIs 
Saint Hilaire studio about the frustrations of being an artist 
in rhb sombre, scIf-conscious, young-old country. In 1953 he 
gave up the struggle and went to New York, and there his 
can>'ases took on a lightness of colour and tojie and an ef¬ 
fervescence which indicated an immedbee response to the new 
surroundings. At the time of writing he has gone once more to 
Paris, and the results of yee another environment will be interest¬ 
ing CO watch. 

Borduas’ following in Montreal includes several interesting 
painters who carry on this lyric and nonobjecrive style in 
different ways, In the paintings and etchings of Albert Du¬ 
mouchel, mysterious figures loom out of a dark, richly involved 
background—figures often su^estive of dim prehistory (Les 
Eubovs du soleil, 1953). The work of Jean-Paul RiopeUe, 
the current sensation of Paris and New York, has been hailed 
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by the critics at the Venice Biennale of 1954 as the uldmaic 
to wliich nonobjecdve painting can aspire. He paints mural* 
sized canvases (Kmgbt IVateb, 195j; Plate XVU) on which 
the pigment is exceedingly thickly applied in dazzling Hashes of 
brilliant colours against a dark« tangled background. These have 
the power of evoking kaleidoscopic images of things seen from 
the air or under water or through the microscope; explosions 
or the bombardment of the atom—and curiously enough they 
may strike one as superbly festive and highly disturbing at the 
same time. 

Stanley Cosgrove, usually considered one of the Montreal 
School, is set apart by his early training, for he was once as¬ 
sociated with Orozco in Mexico, Like Goodridge Roberts, he 
seeks formal relationships within the limitations of classical 
subject-matter^he figure, the still life, and the landscape. The 
early still-life compositions (TheMiii Jug, 1943) have affinities 
with Braque—for Cosgrove also has an uncanny sense for the 
rightness of the placing of objects in a composition. The many 
landscapes of Mount Royal showing a clump of trees constitute 
a series of compositional variations on a theme: they exemplify 
his powerful use of line and his light, chalky “southern” colours, 
but, most important of all, his amplitude and balance of form, 
His later figure painting (Pbee XVIII), which combines strength 
and delicacy, has recently achieved monumencality in a religious 
mural, Wisdom (»954)» commissioned by the College dc Saint- 
Laurent, Montreal. 

My third and final category of contemporary painters is in¬ 
tended simply to be inclusive of all remaining significant 
painters in various parts of the country. These, for the sake of 
convenience, I have discussed geographically. They include the 
members of several new and interesting groups which are now 
appearing in various cities as well as a number of independenc 
who are connected with no particular school or group, It should 
be pointed out that locale sometimes makes a difference in art 
nowadays but usually does not. 
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In gMicraJ, the independcnis arc to be found mostly in eastern 
Canai and the newer schools in the central and western parts. 
The trend observed today as we travel from east to west is for 
inceresc to mount the farther west we go. In this connection, 
however, it is only fair to state that the various regions tend 
to change quickly in the amount of interesting painting they 
produce, and the city which today has a significant group of 
artists may see it dispersed tomorrow. 

Painting in the Maritime Provinces covers a wide variety of 
styles, from the gently cubist landscapes of Jack Humphrey to 
the angular abstractions of Lawren Harris, Jr., and including the 
sensitive £gures of Robert Annan d, the disturbing dreams of 
Miller Brittain, and the magic realism of Alexander Colville. 

In the city of Quebec, previously known for its conservatism 
in art, a gratifying upsurge of painting has occurred in the last 
year or two which is exemplified by Claude Picher and, among 
others by the very young and versatile Edmund Alleyn, winner 
of die 1955 Concours Artvtique sponsored by the province of 
Quebec. Alleyn's work is refreshingly original, characterized 
as it is by very strong constructive patterns and a free handling 
of paint, and yet basically controlled by nature. 

Montreal, in addition to the School already described, has 
room also for a number of painters who have been more or 
less Independent of the main movements. Marian Scott has 
developed a style more akin to contemporary English painting 
than to French, by virtue of its gentleness and romanticism. Her 
abstractions are often inspired by science: embryology, $pcc> 
croscopy, geology, and the like. Louis Muhlstock’s Montreal 
street scenes indicate another trend, for they convey not only 
actual appearances but also the mood of urban loneliness and 
desolation evoked by contemplation of the subject. This vein 
of expressionism is more apparent in the forceful work of Fritz 
Brandmer, especially in City from a Night Train (1947), a 
handsome pattern of flashing, angular forms and intense colours, 
recalling an early connection with the Geiman Expressionists 
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in his native Danzig and expressing a sense of the excitement 
and complexity of bfe in a great city. 

In Ottawa two artists, Henri Masson and Pegi Nicol MacLeod 
(1904-1949), invented a lively modem method of painting loal 
genre such as street games, country dances, skaring, and street 
processions, by the use of flashing lights and agitated forms. 
Lillian Freiman, who now lives in New York, also paints genre 
but does so under the gentle inspiration of Degas. Her best 
works are her charming studies of street musicians. Andre 
Bigler, of Kingston, was also inspired by genre in his earlier 
water colours such as those of country elections and the like. 
Jean-Philippe Dallaire, who now works for the National Film 
Board in Montreal and has produced a scries of lively filmstrips, 
spent his formative years in Paris evidently under the Influence 
of Lur$af. Recently he has begun to paint on a large scale in a 
style notable for its combination of realism and a humorous 
surrealism (Stated Wman, 1955). 

Toronto, the centre of art activity in Canada during the 
ascendancy of the National Movement, has never quite re¬ 
covered her position of leadership. In spite of this fact, a 
number of significant painters arc now active there, including, 
in addition to Charles Comfort and Carl Schaefer already men¬ 
tioned, several who are outstanding for personal styles char¬ 
acterized by fine sensibility. One is the unprolific Will Ogilvic, 
whose style is quiet and subtle. Yet for all their fastidiousness 
of drawing and their soft colours, his paintings have a con¬ 
trolled strength. A distinguished series of war painting (Bombed 
Houses, Caen, 1944) illustrate the lyric beauty which he, like 
David Milne before him, was able to find even amid the destruc¬ 
tion of war. Like Ogilvie, Jack Nichols also possesses an "inner” 
quality, but his paintings and drawings of figures arc distin¬ 
guished by a mystery and sadness Inspired by El Greco or the 
early Picasso. 

It is only recently that the great intcrnadonal movements 
have taken root in Toronto. The one exception to this rule 
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was a strange, untrained artist active there in the 1940's. 
Scorae Wilson combined abstraction and expressionism in a 
novel way. Assorted elements went into the creation of his 
curious drawings: Indian porcupine-quill work, the rtcoco out¬ 
lines of the antique furniture in his furniture shop and, above 
all, his own vivid imagination and primitive vitality. Scottic 
Wilson was discovered and encouraged by Douglas Duncan 
(the patron of David Milne). After the war he went to England, 
where he made an immediate sensation, because the atavism 
of his subject-matter placed him close in spirit to Paul Klee and 
other contemporary favourites, and yet at the same tune he was 
so original. Scocrie Wilson^s name was made by an article on 
him in Horizon^ which was referred to by Evelyn Waugh in 
the opening passages of The Loved One. 

Out-and-out abstraction has recently appeared in the u'ork of 
a new Toronto group, the Painters Eleven, These comprise a 
variety of painters such as Kazuo Nakamura, whose style is 
extremely delicate and monochromatic; William Ronald, who 
paints large-scale abstractions in brilliant colours; Harold Town, 
who is known for boldly conceived colour lithographs as well 
as paintings; and Tom Hodgson, whose emphatic patterns are 
based on lanterns, wagons, and other such material heretofore 
uncxploited.” 

Painting today flourishes in the Prairie Provinces in spite of 
the many and obvious handicaps to art in this region of im¬ 
mense distances and small towns. In Winnipeg the most im¬ 
portant influence recently is that of Joe Plaskett, a young 
Vancouver painter who caught there for several years and got 

**By E L. T. M««ens. Honeon, vol. XIU (June *946). 

ocher members are Jack Bush, Oscar Cahio, Horrense Gordon, 
Alexandra Luke, J. W. G. Macdonald, Ray Mead, and W. Hawley 
YarwQpd. Several Toronto painters including York Wilson and Leonard 
Brocks have added Mexican styles and techniques to the assortment of 
influences now operative in Torooto, while several accomplished illustra¬ 
tors including Jack Bush aad WjJliatn Winter have concentrated upon 
genre. 
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a small movement under way. Plaskett’s own work, with its 
gentle melancholy, delicacy, and strange irridcscenc colours, it¬ 
self developed considerably during his recent traveb in Eu¬ 
rope. The^orks of his pupil Takao Tanabe appear to be 
“automatic’' until one realizes that they are filled with sugges¬ 
tions of pine forests and the refiecdons of mountain lakes. In 
Regina, Kenneth Lochhead has developed a lively and original 
style which involves figures sec on the plain in a way which 
suggests the strange reality of a prairie mirage. In Calgary, 
the townscapes of Roy Kiyooka, the festive mouncain scenes 
of Janet Mitchell, and the expressive figures of MaxweU Bates 
are further examples of the new vitality of art in the West, 
while the cosmopolitan Roloff Beny has covered many miles 
from his native Lethbridge without forgetting the clear air, 
endless spaces, and the sparkling nights of the prairie. 

When we finally rea^ Vancouver on the West Coast, wc 
witness the climax of recent arc in Canada. In this airy and 
magnificent setting a most active school of pamting has arisen 
during the past ten years. The superbly decoradve marine ab- 
stracdons of B. C Binning (with some affinities to Ben Nichol¬ 
son, Paul Klee, and Mirdj Place XIX} and the somewhat quieter 
but more complex ones of John Komer (somewhat influenced 
by the De Stijl group in Holland) have been used by several 
architects to good effect as mural decorations, The painters 
themselves have proven themselves versatile by designing houses 
(Binning) or executing architectural sculpture (Lionel Thomas). 

The majority of the younger Vancouver painters, however, 
derive from the “animisc” manner developed by Jack Shadbolt, 
who, as the most influential teacher, may be considered the 
leader of the Vancouver School His paintings, like those of his 
American West Coast contemporary Morris Graves, art alive 
with animal or organic forms. In some, there are close-up views 
of grasses and sti^ which arc made to become symbols of life, 
in somewhat the manner of die strange primidve symbols of 
Paul Klee, but with a vitality which allies them to the plant 
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studies of Graham Sutherland. Others of his paintings, seeming 
abstractions, are in reality composed of many tiny interwoven 
details of living things. In close sympathy with Shadbolc is 
Bruno Bobak, who is also obsessed with vegetable life and plant 
growth. His wife Molly Lamb Bobak’s work has, however, a 
strongly English romantic flavour which suggests the influence 
of John Piper. Gordon Smith, whose Structure with Red Sun 
won the prize in the National Gallery of Canada biennial ex- 
hibicion of 195;, also employs a thick tangle of branches, more 
closely interwoven than Graham Sutherland’s thorn studies, 
and produces an effect which is strongly expressive of the fer¬ 
tility of nature on the Pacific Coast (Plate XX). Highly pat¬ 
terned as they arc, his paintings are solidly based on life. 

The gradual reappearance of nature in the arc of today is the 
only indication of whar the future may hold in the way of a 
reaction to the nonobjective art of the 1940’s. But prudence 
forbids one even to guess which of the many trends in Canadian 
arc may prove the most important for the future. One can only 
say that of talented anises we have no lack in Canada today, for 
the proportion of interesting painters is almost miraculous in 
a population so small, and more are bound to appear if public 
interest and support concinue at their present rate of increase. 
This, then, for the moment at least, is the end of history. But 
contemporary art is an endless continued story, and a new 
instalment is ready to come out almost as soon as the old one 
1$ in print. 
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IN THE period 1940-1955, Cenada*$ musical culture lus both 
grown and changed in chaiacrer. Canadian composers have for 
the first dine begun to achieve national and in some cases inter¬ 
national reputations. Canadian musical aitiscs and performing 
groups continue to do Kigh<alibre work, attested again in some 
outstanding cases by international laurels won. Conservatories 
and universicy music departments have scarcely declined from 
the peak enroknents enjoyed in die immediate postwar years, 
1946-1950. In English-speaking Canada two powerful supple¬ 
ments in the musicJ trainii^ of the young, inherited from the 
English musical cradiden—music competition fesdvals and local- 
centre music examinations—have for the first dme been joined to 
pubUc-school methods of the United States as important forming 
influences. The country's musical past—a humble but in many 
ways a unique and profoundly interesting history—has for the 
first dme begun to impinge on a few scholars* imaginations. The 
present essay concentrates on contemporary Canadian com¬ 
posers and their works, though several other facets of the coun¬ 
try’s musical life are mendooed as they reflect on the creadve 
scene. ^ 

^ The most imporaac geaenl icfereoce oo die subject is MufU m 
Cmade (Tosoaxo, C955), writMo by careen cootAocops under the 
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In the field of composioon, growth and change have been 
acconipanied by a certain degree of polemic. This may be briefly 
illustrated in two quotations. The first is from a respected older 
composer, speaking in 1951 in answer to an inrerviewer^s ques¬ 
tion, ‘‘What of modern music?”: 

Not long ago 1 read the scacemenc of a modernist that modem com¬ 
posers do not write for the ear alone. That I can well believe. Too 
often it is noisome, shows a complete disregard for forxrv-and con¬ 
stant use of root progression. Of course, if you tear anything up by 
the roots, it is bound to die! * 

The academicism and the tone of cuJmred derision are obvious; 
the choice of words, especially “noisome” for “noisy,” is per¬ 
haps unconsciously archaic. The contrasting quotation is from 
a skilful composer of a younger generation, surveying the cre¬ 
ative scene in 1950: 

We are actually the first generation of Canadian composers. Before 
our dme music development was largely in the hands of imported 
Cnglish organists, who however sound academically, had no creative 
contribution to make of any general value. . . . There is still far 
too little creativity in Che music turned our compared to the output 
of music "bom fifty years too late."* 

Here the tone is one of manifestolike pride in attack. "Imported 
English organists"—each word is intended to contain a sting, 
an effect of deliberate offence which would be quite lost if for 
this phrase we were to read "church musicians brought over 
from the old country.” Expressions such as the two just quoted 
have been rare, but they signify an inner struggle accompanying 
the recent development of Canadian composition. 

Among the “imported English organists” may be mentioned 
Thomas J. Crawford (1877-1955), Healey WilJan (b. 1880), 

editorship of Sir Ernest MacMillan. For Uses of works and biographies 
of Canadian composers, see Helmut Kallmann, ed.. Catalogue of Canadian 
Composers, id ed, (Toronto, 1952). 

> Healey WiJlan, in TSO New (Torooco), October 1951. 

•Barbara Pendand, in Northern Review (Montreal). April J950. 
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W. H. Anderson {1882-1955), Alfred Whitehead (b. 1887), 
Edwin A. Collins (b. 1895), and Quendn Maclean (b. 1896). 
All were ^'imported^’ between 1908 and 1927, with the excepdoo 
of Maclean, who arrived in the mid* 19 50's. All received Eng¬ 
lish musical training with the exception of Crawford, who 
studied under Resnecke in Leipzig, and Maclean, who was for 
a time a pupil of Max Reger. Another '‘imported" Englishman 
is the cellist Leo Smith (1881-1952). 

The quoted jibe ("too little creadviiy") is understandable 
when one looks at the large proportion of pallid organ pieces 
and choral works in nineteenth-century style produced by this 
group. For a balanced view, however, one must take account of 
other aspects of their work. The technical competence within 
its adtxiittedly old-fashioned style conunands respect. (Virtually 
all these men have made important contributions as teachers.) 
Nor do the pieces always ignore their Hew World setting; there 
are beaedful songs by Smith to Cuudian poems by Duncan 
Campbell Scott; Collins has composed a Neva Scotia Suite to 
words by Watson Kirkconnell, and Wilbn provided music for 
a pageant with text by E J. Pratt called Briteuf arui His Brethren, 
concerning the early French nunyrs in Caruda. The charge 
of nanowncss and sterility can only Intimately be brought 
against a small minority of the Bridsh-bom composers. Each 
of the major one has had at least an individual spark in some 
special field. A precious part of Crawford’s talent lay in the 
realms of operetta and the parlour song. Smith and Maclean 
both embrace a Delius-like impresdonism in orchestral works of 
exquidte coloor and a certain dreamy charm, die former in 
Summer Idyll and the latter in Algonquin Legend. Maclean, the 
youngest of those mentioned, has also ventured farthest in the 
extension of the traditional idiom, his most recent works sug¬ 
gesting afEnides with Hindemith. 

By far the widest ranging of these composers is Healey Willan. 
Trained in a British choir school and later in the atmosphere 
of musical Edwardianlsna of Parry. Stanford, and Elgar, he 
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formed bis early reputation on choral and organ pieces. These 
srill make up the bulk of his large output. His approach is 
marked by the influences of three quite different musical litera* 
rurca—Gregorian chant; the worlcs of Palestrina, Lassus, Byrd, 
and the other masters of the Counter Reformation and Tudor 
schools; and finally late-nineteemh-century romanticism. The 
mixture of styles is quite reckless and almost always strikingly 
successful, In apiece for unaccompanied choir, Willan organizes 
phrases in the sixteenth-century manner but provides cadences 
—of dramatic sweep and often a specific colour-quality—from 
a much later musical vocabulary. It is as though Palestrina were 
to cake a course in “choral orchestration.*’ The instrumental 
works of Willan *s early period arc typified in the Introduction, 
Passacaglia, and Fugue ioroTgiTi (pub-1919), the Variations and 
Epilogue for two pianos (t9td, revised 1943)1 ^nd the two 
sonatas for violin and piano. The first-named was described by 
the French organist Joseph Bojmec as “the greatest thing of its 
kind since Bach,*’ an impressive but misleading remark often 
quoted by Canadian reviewers. Actually the piece adheres more 
closely CO the massive organ style of Franck—“its kind,’* though 
thoroughly valid, has little to do with Bach. These works arc 
full textured and show Willan’s fine command of harmonic 
resource and the interweaving of chromatic strands of melody. 
Oue of the sonatas is a deliberate style-study somewhat after 
Handel. 

In 1936 Wdian, then fifty-six, produced the first of his two 
symphonies. Subsequently he has turned out in rapid succes¬ 
sion a piano concerto, two operas {Transit through F'rre, 1941, 
and Deirdre, 194^), the Second Symphony (1950), and a Coro¬ 
nation Suite (1953) for chorus and orchestra, in addition to a 
steady stream of smaller works. The symphonies are in a strongly 
traditional conceit style: Wagner and Elgar are their models. 
The Russian ciineteench-century style is adopted, with less suc¬ 
cess, in the concerto. The years following Willan’s retirement 
from the University of Toronto music faculty in 1950 have 
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been &moi^ his most productive ones.* He enjoys wide prestige 
both in Onadd and abroad, and his seventy-fifch birthday was 
celebrated by many specu! perfoimances of his music. An 
anachronistic figure, he nevertheless impels admiration by the 
vigour and Integrity wth which he sustains his muacal con- 
viedoos. 

For the most part these Bridsh-bom composcia ignored Can¬ 
ada’s musical folkloKi Canadian flavour in their music (for 
example in the few works mentioned above) is the result of 
literary or historical influence. In the first two or three decades 
of the present century the realms of CAMAian folk music (Es¬ 
kimo, Indian, French-Canadian, Maritime, and so on) were as- 
dduoosly investigated. The leader in this movement is an 
internationally known scholar, Marius Barbeau (b. 1865), whose 
field-made recordings, data, and wridi^ form a large and valu¬ 
able collection in the National Museum, Ottawa.’ As mig^c be 
expected in view of the deeper-rooted culture of French Canada, 
it was in the work of certain French-speaking Canadian composers 
that this heritage of folksong was first drawn upon artisdcally, in 
the tpio’s. Chief members of this group are Qaude Champagne 
(b. tSpi), Hector Gratton (b. 1900), and Gabriel Cusson (b. 
1903). 

Of these Gratton has been the most prolific, ruming out. 
side by side with purely abstract works, fantasias and domes 
ctmodiermes, as weU as folksong sectings nambering in the hun¬ 
dreds. Cusson, the first of many (Canadian pupils of the mdomi* 
cable Nadia Boulanger in France, has done similar settings and 
reflects a love of folksong in his two orchestral suites. He has also 
produced a quantity of church music. Champagne stands in 

^ He continues as choir director u Sc Mary Magdalen’s Giureh. 
Toronto. 

< Examples from the Nedooal Museum coQecdoo have been re¬ 
recorded for voL Vm of the Werid Uhrvy of Folk and Frimitivt 
Musicy isned by Cohnnbia Records, loe.. New York, vnch deccripcive 
notes by Barbeau. For a osefol cross-seetko of the moac hself, see Edith 
Powke and Richard Johasicm, eds., fclksonp of Canada (Wacerioo, 
Out, J9f5). 
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roughly the same relation to his colleagues as WiQan to his: 
typical of the generation, he Is at the same time outstanding for 
his creative vigour and for the wide range of diJferent musical 
media he has acrempted. The latter include symphony, concerto, 
the choral-orchestral forms—indeed, virtually all the large media 
except those associated with the stage. The two works for which 
he is most famous are the Suite canadianne (1927) for chorus 
and orchestra, and the Syfftphonie gasp^sienne (1945, the first 
of his two symphonies)—the one concerned with Canadian folk- 
song, the other with the Canadian landscape. Champagne ap¬ 
proaches perhaps closer than any composer in Canada today to 
a conscious musical nationalism. 

Other names to be added here are those of Georgea-Emile 
Tanguay (b. 1S93), whose music for orchestra and for organ 
shows some of the qualities of French Impressionism; Marius 
Benoist (b. 1890« whose Great Bear ballet shows a significant 
use of Indian motifs; and Rodolphe Mathicu (b. 1896), a com¬ 
poser sharing the general outlook in matters of technique of 
aD these men, though concentrating less on folklore elements 
and more on neatly wrought chamber music and sonatas, some¬ 
what in the manner of the French conservatives of today, 

The best-known musical personality among the native-born 
Canadians of this older generation is of course Sir Ernest Mac¬ 
Millan (b. 1890* An organist of brilliant gifts, an urbane writer 
on music, conductor of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra for 
twenty-five years (19 31 -i 95^), propagan disc for music in Canada 
—almost a musical statesman in fact—he even accompanied 
Barbeau on a number of the early folksong collecting trips, and 
concert settings of French-Canadian and West Coast Indian 
muac are among his most frequently performed works. As an 
original composer he has produced little since his appointment 
to the Toronto Symphony Orchestra. The setdng of Swin¬ 
burne’s “England" and the large-scale Te Deum are in the 
British choral tradition of the turn of the century. Though his 
own creative instincts are conservative, he has often shown as 
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performer a liberd and sympathedc r^ard for wcU-writcen 
works in a more modem rein. 

Modemian Erse began co assert itself in Canadian music in 
che late 1930’s and early 1940's, when a large number of nadve- 
bom composers were maruiiog, the maior figures being Barbara 
Pencland (b. 191*), John Wcinaweig (b. 1913), Alexander Brott 
(b. 1915) > and Jean Papineau>Courure (b. 19(d). The works of 
rwendeth-century masters such as Schoenberg, Stravinsky, and 
Bartdk began to induence Canadian musk around chat cime— 
rather lace in the day, it must be admitted, and even then it was 
some yens before any subotannal portion of the musical pubUc 
b Dnada had become sufficiently exposed to che newer styles 
to be able to follow what their own composers were trying to 
say. This is on intemackna] problem, but its Canadian aspect 
is worth stressing. In 1946 a Toronto performance of the Sym¬ 
phony No. 4 by Jan Sibelius—a work which, if forbidding at all, 
is certainly not so in its style or technical idiom—was solemnly 
incroduced by a speech from che podium in which che audience 
was urged to approach it open*mindedly and in a spiric of 
tolerance for che new and experimental. Ac this same period 
Toronto actually harboured a nocdile group of young com¬ 
posers who, because they talked sbout Stravinsky and Schoen¬ 
berg, were regarded (and somedmes regarded themselves) as 
ultra-radicals. 

The impact of twendeth-cenfoiy idioms would have had no 
lasting importance were it not that this “middle generation” 
included some Ersc-race talents. All four composers mentioned 
above have produced extensively in a variety of large forms ^ all 
fo\2r are distinct musical personalities. Their command of craft 
is as thorough as chat of the older generation; if this were not 
so, indeed, they could hardly have sustained the change in ideas 
and styles $0 successfully. In fact, these four, and others of their 
generation and viewpoint, have now fallen heir to some of the 
leading pedagogical posts in the counoy; this gives them an 
inEuence on che music of cheir younger countrymen, though k 
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has unforrunaiely resulted, as is so often the case, in a slight 
slowing down of their own creative activities. 

Baihara Pendand’s mature works include two sj^nphonies, 
an organ concerto, two string quartets, and a chamber opera, 
The hake, on a libretto by Dorothy Livesay. Her style is firm 
in 1(5 structural aspects, fresh in melodic quality, lean in texture; 
she occasionaQy, but rarely systematically, draws on techniques 
of chromatic serialism. She Is a 5 ne pianist; and the cornerstone 
of her output is her laige repertoire of piano works, of which 
the much-performed Studies in Line (1941), the Variations 
(1942), the Sonata-Fantasy ( 1 947), and the two sonatinas (1951) 
may be mentioned as examples. 

John Weinzweig, though rightly credited with introducing 
the modern Viennese atonal techniques {Arnold Schoenbei^’s 
'^cwelve-note system'*) into Canada, is himself an eclectic. His 
music is marked by impassioned lyricism i la Bloch, by complex 
rhythmic processes, frequently of a comic flavour, and occasion¬ 
ally by \ 9 zz primitivism. He is particularly skilled in exploiting 
infrumenral capabilities: his music always has a flne polished 
sound. His major scores are the Interlude in an Artist's Life 
(1943) for strings, two divertimentos (No. 1, 194^, for flute 
and strings, and No. 2, 1947, for oboe and strings), a sonata 
Israel for cello and piano (1949), a ballet, The Red Ear of Com 
(1949), and a violin concerto (i954)< In one or two smaller 
works he has utilized Eskimo folk tunes. Weinzweig has built 
a solid reputation and enjoys wide respect both as a composer 
and by reason of his selfless efforts on behalf of fellow composers 
in Glanada (he has been president of the Canadian League of 
Composers ^ce its inception in (95 0 * 

The most perplexing of these composers, though one of the 
most accomplished, is Alexander Brott. Not that he Is an ex¬ 
tremist. On the contrary, he is by temperament, one suspects, 
a late romantic; but some sort of feeling of moral obligation 
seems to have made him adopt, almost as ic were by force, con¬ 
temporary idioms. His works include symphonic poems {War 
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and PeAcgy 1944; Frcnt Sea to Sea^ >947)1 ^ violin concerco 
(1950)^ and numerous ocher pieces, tnosc of them for lai^e 
orchestra (Broct is also a conductor). Their chsxactensDc quali> 
ties are constant rhythmic drive and a certain forcefulness of 
expressiotL Crude bombasdc humour manifests itself in the cham> 
bcr work CWnVf* Comer (>950) and in die orchestral pieces 
Delightful Delusions and Analogy and Anagram (1955). On 
the other hand, the Songt of Contemplation (1945), for voice 
and strings, possess melodic ckrity and tenderness of phrasing. 
Bron is at least never dull. 

Jean Papinean'Couruie, a Boulanger pupih has produced a 
symphony (1948), a violin concerto <1951), song cydes, sonatas, 
and a major work in the realm of ecdedastical music, the rC' 
markable Psautne CL for soloists» chorus, wind ensemble, and 
organ (1954). His chief model » Scraviosky. whose harmonic 
and rhythmic vocabulary he has adapted to his own use. Dis¬ 
sonant tonal harmonies and an extremely efTordess melodic 
quality art his trade-marks as a composer.* 

A number of other composers from this middle generation de¬ 
serve mention. Some have brought a diiect knowledge of modem 
European and American developments from periods of study 
abroad. Murray Adaskin <b. 19^), t violinisc who started to 
compose w*hen in tus late thirties, reflects the neoclassic idioms 
of S^vtnsky and of Darius Milhaud, with whom he studied for 
a short dine. His major work is the Ballet Symphony (1951). 
Jean Coulthard (b. 1908), who studied at the Royal College of 
Mude, London, has retained rebdonships vrvh English music of 
her generation, particularly in the symphony (1951) and the set 
of variations called Music on a Quiet Song^ for flute and strings, 
in which the English pastoral quality is prevalent. Canadian 
students of Paul Hindanith have included Violet Archer (b. 

• Fox more excended notes 00 Papmeau-Cootore, and 00 some of the 
other eomposen mendooed here, bchidii^ mus ic al samples, see John 
Beckwith, “Cnnposers in Toronto and McumtsI," t 7 fin>ef»»ty of Tcronte 
QttarteHy, October 1956. 
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1913) and Graham George (b. England 1911)-Miss Archer also 
studied briefly with Bart6k in New York—one of the few 
composition pupils of his American period. Her music is sturdy, 
extremely fluent, though sometimes, like Hindemith's own music, 
neutral or rather dry in content. She is at her best in imposing 
works of stifl ceremonial character such as the Fanfare and 
Passacaglia for orchestra (1947). Another composer whose music 
follows the Hindemith tendencies, even though he has had no 
direct contact with the master, Is Gerald Bales (b. 1919). whose 
best-known work is the striking Essay for Strings (t947). Po- 
rencUl Canadian candidates for the role of musicologist-composer, 
a familiar flgure internationally, are Marvin Ehichow (b. 1914) 
and Robert Turner (b. 2920), both of them well schooled in the 
compositional craft and well versed In musical literature. Both 
are American trained. 

Why were so few of these composers influenced by the older 
Canadians like Willan and Champagne? Though one can see 
traces of a teacher-pupil tradition establishing itself between the 
middle and younger generations, this is not nearly so possible 
between older and middle: undoubtedly this is where the inner 
struggle between forces of conservatism and change operates 
most noticeably. As one critic has put it, the newer composers 
wrote if co avoid sounding like Healey Willan were itself 
a virtue,” ^ The middle generation went abroad for its studies 
or at least for its true creative influences: the younger generation 
still goes abroad for its studies, but it no longer feels it rttust 
do so, Among the group under discussion, only Godfrey Ridout 
(b. 2916) has deliberately set out to continue the Willan Hne. 
His most characteristic piece is the ambitious choral-orchestral 
work Esther (1952); the influences of Elgar and Walton are 
apparent, though the music has much real vitality of its own. 
An American composer and cridc wrote, following a perform¬ 
ance of two of Ridout’s three Canthnes mysticae for voice and 
orchestra (1953): 

^ Milton Wibon, in Canadian Forum (Toronto), January 1953. 
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Both these soogs follow d)e same pUn. . . . They stare u 
i7th<enruiy EngUsh manner with do hint of anything more modem. 

. . . Suddenly the mood changes into a rather nolent outburst of 
feeling, in post-Romandc style. . .. Very seldom does one Sod the 
widely di^erent styles of diBeient historkai periods used for de^ 
liberate contrast in a single morement The effect... is suitling 
and dramatic.* 

He might almost have been desenbiog a work by Healey Willan. 

Maurice Deb (b. (9(9* a pupil of C 3 umpagne) is in thb re¬ 
spect comparabb to Ridout. In general ffavoui hb music re¬ 
sembles Mathieub or Tangua/*s, if perhaps not Champagne’s. 
Two ocher French Canadim Jean Valkrud (b. 1925, a pupil 
of Champagne) and Maurice Bbekburo (b. i9i4« a pupil of 
Tanguay and beer of Nadb Boulanger) seem to have sec out 
also to condnue the work of their forbears, Vallerind in hb 
early symphonic poem The Dewl m the Belfry, somewhat after 
Dukas, and Bbekbum in hb descripdve orchestral works The 
Little Streets of Old Quebec tnd Cbarpcme. More recently, how¬ 
ever, both men have been actraaed to more advanced con¬ 
temporary styles. Vallerand udlbes twelve-note methods in hb 
string quartet (1954), and Bbekbum has experimented with 
rhythmic serialbm in addition to producing a charming comic 
opera in one act, Une mesure de silence (1955), in the vein of 
Ibert and Poulenc. 

Bbekbum b one of several composers of thb generation who 
have specialized in film music. Canada's National Film Board, 
founded in the early years of World War II, commbsioru musi¬ 
cal scores for numerous dociunencary films each year and 
employs four staff composers, the present incumbents being 
Bbekbum, Loub Applebaum (b. iptS), Eldon Rathbum (b. 
1916), and Robert Fleming (b. 1921). All have repucarions in 
pure composicional fields as well, but they possess the spedal 
virtues of versatility and impersonality demanded of the film 
composer. Applebaum in pardcubr has earned an iocemacional 

•Henry Cowdl, in Mustek Qturterlj (New York), Jaouary 1954- 
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niche in che film-music world. Music for NFB films is often 
experimental and generally closely integrated with the making 
of the film, along the lines of the highest-standard American 
and European films, rather than of commodity films. 

The opening up of Canadian radio and television provided 
similar opporrumties for “background” music of creative quality 
by which composers of this generation were able to benefit- Here 
the main talents are Lucio Agostini (b. 1913), Morris Surdin 
(b. 1914), Howard Cable (b. 1920), and Neil Choccni (b. 1921). 

Indeed, the fact that all these composers matured in the period 
of the establishment (1936) and early growth of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation was a distinct factor in their favour 
and has a definite connection with the advances in artistic stand¬ 
ard and world recognition they have achieved. For background 
music is only one special field in which radio has provided op¬ 
portunities for the composer. The Canadian national networks 
carry a fairly high percentage of serious music—about id to to 
per cent of total weekly air-time—and the comparative freedom 
from box-office considerations allows an encouraging amount 
of that time to be devoted to new works by Canadian composers. 
The CBC does this in several ways. It has commissioned works 
for special occasions—for example, Willan^s Bribeuf, Deirdre, 
and Coronation Suite were all written for the CBC. Its Inter¬ 
national Service broadcasts many works by short-wave to other 
countries and in addition regularly records outstanding examples 
of Canadian music for distribution, mainly to radio stations 
abroad, but at home as well. It sponsored, in 1949, a national 
song-writing contest, with prizes, first performances, and re¬ 
cordings for the ten winning vocal works. In the seasons roughly 
from 1948 to 1951, the CBC presented, every month or so, regular 
“one-man shows”—half-hour broadcasts each devoted to cham¬ 
ber works of a single Canadian composer—as part of che cultural 
series called “CBC Wednesday Night.” From 1954 to 1956 the 
French network presented an enterprising weekly scries called 
“Premieres,” devoted to first performances of new works. The 
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founding of che CBC SymphtHty Orchescra (195}), as the best 
oichescnl a^r^adon in the councry, broadcasring weekly from 
Toronto under varioos guest conductors, has also proved a 
potent stimulus to compoadon; it is now quite rare for a good 
symphonic work by a Canadian compceer to go long without 
performance. In the view of a Gennan-bom Canadian musiC' 
historian the musical activities of che CBC have provided s 
national aspect to what had previously been only the sum of many 
local musical endeavours.* For the composer the CBC has been 
an indispensable source of both propgandisde and economic 
aid, one of the few specail advantages he enjoys over his con¬ 
freres in the United States. 

In general, however, things are nor ao rosy that Canadian com¬ 
posers are never tempted to leave home. The deparrure of 
murical talent for the greener fields abroad is indeed a constant 
phenomenon of Canal’s musical history, a major nineteenth- 
century example being che gifted and cne^edc Calixa Lavallie 
( i 842*] 891), who evidently (and irotucally) composed his best- 
known work, the nacional song **0 Canada," just shortly before 
caking up residence in che United States. Of the contemporary 
middle generation, several composers bom in Canada rose to 
prominence after leaving ihdr homeland: among the best-known 
are Colm MePhee (b. 1901), Charles J(«es (b. 1910), Henry 
Brant (b. 191)}* and Dorothy Cadzow (b. 1916), all of whom 
live in the United States, and Robert Famon (b. 1917)1 now 
settled in England. 

On the other hand, some comp e nsadoo for this tendency may 
be found in che large number of foreign-bom composers who 
have come to reside in Canada, ftiticularly noteworthy are the 
numerous mature composers of central- or north-European birth 
and training who arrived between 1937 and 1952—paralleling 
the rimilar influx to the United States which began only slightly 

* Helmut yp|fr»<Tm, id che erode ‘'Kanada” for the German moac 
encyclopedia Die Mutik m Qwbkbu tad Qtgenwn, aov (195^) io 
course of pubUcadoa. 
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earlier- We may list the main members of this group roughly 
in order of their arrival: Arnold Walter (b. Austria 1902), 
Oskar Morawerz (b. Czechoslovakia 1917). Walter Kiufmann 
(b- Czechoslovakia 1907), Iscvin Anhalt (b. Hungary 1919), 
Otto Joachim (b. Germany 1910), Talivaldis Kenins (b. Latvia 
1929), Udo Kasemets (b. Estonia 2919)1 and Sonia Eckhardt- 
Gramatt^ (b. Austria 1902). 

Arnold Walter, now one of Canada’s leading musical educators, 
has found less time for composing in recent years, His music 
for piano (sonata, Etudes) and for orchestra (symphony, 1944) 
is energetic and resourceful; stylistically it alines with Hin¬ 
demith and other modern conservatives. Oskar Morawctz is a 
composer of great facility, whose musical vocabulary, though 
relatively conventional, is nonetheless extensive, He is among the 
most frequently performed composers in Canada, the most popu¬ 
lar items in liis output being the Carnival Overrttre (1945) and 
various songs. The latter, many of them to English poems from 
the Romantic period, reveal a striving for dramatic effect but 
at times overstate their musical material so as to upset the 
musico-literary balance. Morawetz is on surer ground in the 
large abstract forms, and his recent symphony and String Quartet 
No, 2 show strongly conceived themes worked out with abun¬ 
dant skill and traditional musical logic, Anhalt, Joachim, and 
Kasemets ail represent avant-gardiste tendencies. All three em¬ 
ploy twelve-note techniques, Anhalt is the most uncompromising 
and “difficult” of them, his works being extremely abstract in 
conception, though written with a painstaking consideration for 
detail that is most impressive. Joachim resembles postwar Euro¬ 
pean composers such as Boulez and Stockhausen, in his rather 
clinical concentration on rhythm and timbre. Kasemets, a pro¬ 
lific writer and fine craftsman, employs relatively simple, some¬ 
times actually folklike, materials for elaboration in atonal fash¬ 
ion.Talivaldis Kenins, French trained, writes intensely active 

For farther discussion of these three composers, see Beckwith, op. cii. 
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music of more conventional leanings, whose agreeable and imag' 
inadve colours somedmes recall Ravel 
The work of all these men is a substandal and integral part of 
the current Canadian nuiacal scene. Their particular kind of 
contribution is also a compandvely new feature of music in 
Canada: not since the eighteenth century, and then only in 
quite a small way, have musicians from the Germanic and Slavic 
countries figured prominendy in Canadian musical development. 
Many of them are of course important and infiuenTial as per¬ 
formers and teachers, alongside nadve>bom colleagues such as 
John Weinzwe^, Barbara Pendand, and Murray Adaskin. 

Musical composition in Canada, as almost everywhere in the 
Western world, is today a sdeoce and a craft as weU as an art, 
and hence a field in which the influence and advice of a good 
teacher is of perhaps greater importance than in some of the 
sister arts. In approachMg a diso^on of the maturing younger 
generation of Canadian composers, the first feature to note U 
the appearance in Toronto in the bte 1940’s of a cenualized 
school of composers, grouped around John Weinzweig as teacher. 
This group has been termed, by at lease one critic, "the Toronto 
twelve-tone school" The designaocn is slightly misleading 
since doctrinaire twelve«nocc seriaiism appears very seldom in 
the work of these men, but accurate in that the members of the 
group share common features of style and a common indebted* 
ness to the example and encouragement of their teacher. The 
leading lights are Samuel DoUn (b. 1917), Lome Betis (b. 1918), 
Andrew Twa (b. 1919). Harry Freedman (b. 1912), and Harry 
Somers (b. [915).’* 

These men are eclectic modemists. All have, Hke Weinzweig, 
drawn on cwelve-notc processes, Bartoldan rhythms, and North 

W 31 iam Krehm, in a CBC broftdcaA 
^ World War D accounts for a catak) overlap in dates between this 
and the previous geoeradoo. Aside from thb factor. DoUn, Betts, sad 
Twa all matofcd lace, whereas, for example, Fleming, though younger, 
matured extremely eady. 
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American jazz inflections at different times- Granted these tecli- 
nical similarities of approach, they do not parrot, bur are de¬ 
cidedly individual artists. Dolin’s elegiac serenade for strings 
(195c) has a neoclassic flavour. Twa’s symphony (1953) is 
pleasant and somewhat gaudy in colour and insistent in rhytlim; 
his serenade for clarinet and strings (1948) shows more complex 
preoccupations in the reflned medium of chamber music. Beets, 
more productive than either of these, has a rather austere musical 
personality and gives fewer nods in the direction of conven¬ 
tional tonality chan the others of the ^'school.*’ His sometimes 
arid but often starkly impressive songs (for example, his many 
James Joyce settings) are among his most valuable pieces, chough 
the range of ocher media he has attempted is notable. Perhaps 
not surprisingly, the jazz aspect of this $choor$ music Is least 
prominent in ^rts. On the orhet hand, it is a central considera¬ 
tion in the work of Harry Freedman. His neoimpressioniscic 
nocturne for orchestra and Tahleari for strings (1952) are evoca¬ 
tive pieces with much of the nostalgia and swaying lyricism of 
the blues, and in several chamber works he adroitly adopts 
rhythms and textures of contemporary jazz. 

The most prominent member of the group is Harry Somers, 
who though scarcely thirty has already composed an astonishing 
number of major works, which have attracted wide notice in 
Canada and in other countries. The list includes a symphony, 
a Pefsacaglia and Fugue for orchestra, two piano concertos, a 
chamber opera, The Fooly a ►suite North Cowitry for strings, a 
suite for harp and chamber orchestra, four piano sonatas, a set 
of twelve fugues for piano in twelve-note idiom called 12 X ti, 
two string quartets, two sonatas for violin and piano, and many 
smaller items, Somers ranges about a great deal, so that in the 
course of a single work he is likely to remind us of Vaughan 
Williams, Ban^k, Kxenek, and Prokoviev in turn. Nearly always 
present, however, are certain Somers tradc-marks: nervous inter¬ 
jections of rhythm, suspended sorrowful long-lined melodies, 
and quasi-physical acscendos of tension. Variation, omamenta- 
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tioti, and fugal devices of the baroque and preckasic eras bulk 
prominently in his most recent composiaons. He is a thoroughly 
professional composer, absorbed in the solution of technical 
problems (transcendencaJ fManism in the Piano Sonata No. a. 
or the juxtaposiDon of tonal and atonal phrases in the Violin 
Sonata No. t and che ^ano Concerto No. a), yet always re¬ 
garding his work as the passooate expression of something deep 
within him. His weakest moments are those in which che desire 
for expression gets rather absurdly out of Hand, so that for ex¬ 
ample a single note or two will be charged with agnifying worlds 
of feeling. His vocal music has generally been a disappointment, 
possibly because he has yet to find a really gifted literary col¬ 
laborator. These criddsms asde, his music is fuU of vitality, 
creative spark, and genuinely poetical feeling. 

Generally moderate chough less easy to pgcon-hole among the 
English-speaking members of the younger generadon are the 
composers WilUam Keith Rogers (b. ipn), Frederick Ksram 
(b. ipid), John Beckwith (b. ipa;). and Paul McIntyre (b. 
t93i). Typifying the upsu^ of interest in jazz composition 
which is a marked feature of Canadian as of United States mu¬ 
sical life nowadays are the actraedve pieces of Phil Kimmons 
(b, 1913). 

Since >950 attention has shifted slightly from Toronco to 
Montreal as a centre of creative aedvity. The reasons for this 
may be partly acddencaL hut the following quotation from the 
newspaper column of a Montreal composer-crioc may be il- 
luminatmg: 

For che third comecudve year the Canadian League of Composers 
has succeeded in aterteting a fuU house for a concert oi Canadian 
music. A large part of this success r eflect s the efforts of the concert 
committee . . . buc several hundred peof^e, from among the 
younger generation and che mosidans. went to the concert without 
having been coerced. The concert . . . proves once ^ain that 
there Is in Montreal a public for Canadian modc.^ 

^ Jean Vallerand, in Le D^vok (Montreal), Feb. 4, 1956. 
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And the writer continues by saying that in Montreal the public 
which attends such concerts to satisfy its curiosity about the 
music is beginning to outnumber the public which does so out 
of social or patriotic duty, The only other large city in Canada 
about which this could be said, probably, is Vancouver; it can¬ 
not yet be said about Toronto. 

The French-Canaditn talents lack a rough central aesthetic 
such as that provided by Weinaweig in Toronto, but they have 
if anything a more thorough training than their English-speaking 
colleagues, as well as this special stimulus of a naturally interested 
audience; the number and calibre of those presently active is 
certainly encouiaging. As the principal iigurcs we may men¬ 
tion here JoceJyne Binct (b. Gabriel Owrpenricr (b. 
19a j), Clermont Pepin (b. tpad), Fran9ois Morel (b, rpjd), 
Pierre Mercure (b. :9J7), and Roger Matron (b- j929). 

Pepin’s is a solid, forceful type of talent, curiously similar in 
some ways to that of Brotc; example, it manifests itself in 
broadly conceived symphonic poems such as Guermoa (1952) 
and Le Rite dusoieilnoir ( 1955). The "wow-tendency” emerges 
strongly also in the brilliant concerto for two pianos and per¬ 
cussion (1954) of Matcon. By contrast, restrained lyricism, re¬ 
ligious mysticism, and a feeling for subtleties of colour and 
rhythm (reminiscent of the music of contemporary Parisians like 
Messiaen) are qualities found in the works of Charpenticr and 
MorcL Both these men are attracted to Gregorian chant and 
early polyphony: Charpencier’s mass (1952) for three-part 
women’s chorus and Morel’s Amiphonie for orchestra are specific 
instances, Elsewhere Morel draws on "tone-cluster” techniques 
in his two Etudes de sonoritSs (1954), while Charpentier radi¬ 
cally simplifies line and rhythm in his mystical Trots pohnes de 
Saint Jean^e‘la-Croix (1954) for contralto voice with restrained 
linear accompaniment for violin and cello played with no vibrato. 
Charpentier is also a writer, and it was he who provided the text 
for one of the most extraordinarily successful of recent Canadian 
composirions, the Cantate pour une joie (1955), the outstanding 
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major work of Pierre Mercore. Mercuie is a composer of 
moderace outlook: the Cstiut^s main models appear to have 
been the choral^orchestral works of Honegger. His lyrical gift 
is strong, and he handles the orchestra with an expert skill. 

Folksong collecting has continued in recent years. Newer 
areas of investigation are Newfoundland and the Ukrainian 
settlements of the ^nadian prairies. Besides Baibeau, who is still 
active, Helen Cieighton and Kenneth Peacock may be mentioned 
as skilled researchers in this field Peacock (b. 192s) is unique 
in that he entered on this acdvicy as a practising composer: folk- 
song naturally leaves its mark on his creanve style, T)0cab))^ in 
the Sengs cf the Cedrr ((950), a chamber work with vdees, and 
the recent suite for piano called Fhe Idiom. Another folksongs 
inspired work is (he sonorous Mirmchi Balled for orchestra 
by Kelsey Jones (b. 1922). Somers and Kasemees have both cm- 
pioyed Canadian folk material in their works, but in general 
this type of musical idendficatkm with the soil seems to attract 
the younger geaeracion least among composers alive today. 

Music is the most mysterious and impalpable stuff, being 
literally “of the air.” TTic reader, and particularly the non- 
Canadian reader, will want to ask. How can I find out for my¬ 
self what this music is like? Where and how b it to be heard? 
Radio broadcasts and concert performances of Canadian com¬ 
posers' works are far more frequent now than fifteen or even 
ten years ago. All-Canadian orchestral concern have been pre¬ 
sented in Qnada, the United States, France, England, and Italy 
in the past two or three seasons. Many of the composers men¬ 
tioned have enterprisingly organized individual “showcase” con¬ 
certs for themselves, and in addition through the Canadian League 
of Composers they have been responablc for many group con¬ 
certs of orchestral and chamber works, some of which the 
CBC has broadcast. However, the more permanent ways of 
getting acquainted with music—publication and recording- 
have to date done little for the local serious composer in Canada, 
partly of course owii^ to the inevitable commercial consideia- 
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tion&y unusually acute in a country such as Canada of large area 
bur small poptilation. References already quoted (see footnote 
I) will provide a guide to most of the music that has so far been 
made available In this way. The album of short playable piano 
works called Fourteen Fimo Pieces by Canadian Composers ** 
may be mentioned as a useful published anthology of typical 
music by some of the young:er composers discussed here. Com¬ 
mercial recordings of Canadian works are virtually nonexistent: 
if the Canadian composer enjoys the attention of a national radio 
system* he may on the other hand envy his United Scares cousin 
the large record-buying public south of the border which has 
made possible LPrecor^ngs of so many contemporary American 
works. With the changes and advances which have marked the 
recent years in Canada* however, it is reasonable to hope chat 
These matters will receive accencion. Canada’s composers are 
skilled* produce!ve, and as varied in outlook as those of any other 
nation today; perhaps soon it will no longer be necessary to 
ask the reader to cake such a statement largely on faith. 

H OtkviUe, Ont, 1955. 


» BY HERBERT WHITTAKER 


The Theatre 


TH£ subject of Canada's theatrical culture rs a delicate one. 
Rather than recognize the uncomfortable ^ct that this country 
has just the kind of theatre it deserves, no more, no less, Cana¬ 
dians are apt to take the stand chat they have no real theatre. 

The excuse is chat this country is taking its place in the world 
in an age dominated by medianical mass media, which provide 
much of what is necessary in entertainmem and commuiucation. 
There might even be an impression that theatre, as the world 
has known it since the Greeks at least, is a dispensable art form. 

Such gloomy views are shared by the complacent, who are 
thus absolved of any shame or blame for the poor condition of 
theatre at the present time, and by the desperate ones, who be¬ 
wail the condition but find themselves in a minority. 

But the truth is that Canada has a theatre and has always had 
a theatre of sorts. The instinct for theatre is a natural one and, 
indeed, an inevitable part of the complex structure of human 
expression. The need to enact events, symbolic or actual; to 
exhibit the gift for enacdogj to speak throu^ others to your 
world—these are as deeply rooted as b the instinct to record 
action or establbh truth by repetition. 

It b preposterous to think that a mere half-century of clec- 

rO 
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tronic development could wipe out such insdnccs in one group 
of people, no matter how isolated they might be. 

Canada^s future theatre will be unique in that it must attain 
full flower after the arrival of substitutes which seemingly hamper 
theatrical cultures In other parts of the world. More than that, 
it will probably use the mechanical media to strengthen its posi¬ 
tion. There is evidence of this turn about-face already, for the 
radio has brought independence to the Canadian actor and tele¬ 
vision is making him more prosperous. Both win him wider 
audiences than he has known in the past, making him, as an 
actor must be, a recognizable flgure. 

Furthermore, the kind of independence allowed him by tlicse 
subsdttite forms, so useful where the potential audience is spread 
out thinly across a continent, is giving him identity and self- 
recognition. These the Canadian actor has lacked in the past 
for two reasons. First, the theatre had been supplied from beyond 
the borders of the country, and the presence of local actors in a 
company indicated only that the management has not been 
able to afford the fully imported product. Secondly, the actor 
has not found in acting at home enough satisfaction, enough of 
a guarantee of his professionalism. He must be accepted abroad, 
with no label of local origin, before he quite accepts himself. 
His audiences have shared this view with him, generously, la¬ 
belling him as a gifted amateur until he has been away and come 
back with the sign of approval from more knowing audiences. 

This is the inevitable outcome of a theatre which has always 
been supplied from abroad, from three major sources beyond 
our boundaries. England, the United States, and France have not 
only set our standards of theatre for us but have also supplied 
the plays and pbyers. To this day our dramatic literature is 
still almost entirely borrowed. 

If Canada had only one major influence to contend with, a 
rebellion of sorts might have taken place many years ago and 
an assertion of independence made. But when Canadians turn 
from the style or manner of France or England, as being too 
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fonnal or too deeply rooted in an old culture, they have been 
able CO associate themselves with the young vital theatre of the 
United States. Conversely, when the meldng'pot world to the 
south makes too crude an exhibition for our castes, we can just 
as easily swing over to embrace the more dignified forms of the 
mother countries. 

It may yet prove that the years which brooght professional 
theatre into a decline in Canada were the greatest boon to 
us, though at the time they seemed to be the desolation of our 
hopes. A brief examination of the development of ^earre in 
this country since its mcroduction from abroad screngthem chat 
point. 

A picture of the various forms and degrees of theatrical culture 
here is very close to beir^ a pcturc of general Canadian de> 
velopmenc. It is not a flattering likeness Iwt the resemblance s 
unmistakable. Canada, ir seems, has always had the kind of 
theatre it needs, deserves, and wants. We will not go back to 
the days which casual historians used to dismiss with such a 
phrase as "before the white man came." That theatre did exist 
among the early inhabitants of dus part of the continent is best 
testified by an exarmnation of the various rituals as described by 
early travellers from Europe. Cast but an eye upon the Indian 
masks of the Britiah Columbia tribes, which stand comparison 
very well with the masks of the Greek theatre, and you may be 
assured chat the instinct for theatre was natural here as any* 
where else, even if the recording insdoct that produces a national 
drama is evidently nor. 

But modem Canadian theatre, to which we must limit ouX' 
selves in so brief and easy a summary, established no relation^ 
ship with existing forms when it was set in morion by the first 
colonists. 

The first modem theatre in this country, then, was garrison 
theatre. One of the first productions would have been that of 
a new and scandalous ceme^ by a contemporary Frenchman 
named Moli^. The play was Tartu^e, and Quebec Qty was 
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rehearsing ir almosc as soon as was Paris. Meecing with some of 
the same forces of censorship as attended its Parisian performance, 
that Canadian premiere was cancelled. 

Garrison theatre was staged by the officers and their wives 
for their own amusement, rather than for the entertainment of 
the troops, Later, professional actresses took over for the officers’ 
ladies when the performances were thrown open to the towns¬ 
folk. That indefatigable amateur actor, Charles Dickens, played 
with such a double cast during a visit to Montreal. 

But between Tartuffe and Dickens’ appearance in Every Man 
to His Humour one cannot see a strong determination on the 
part of the nonmilicary settlers to have a representative theatre. 
It must have been about this time chat the first newcomers from 
Europe started off on their plaint that Canada has no theatre, 
a cry undiminished even today. But the truth of the matter is 
that more materialistic frontiers have been of first concern to the 
people arriving in this part of the New World. They still are. 

It is also true that many of those colonists were refugees 
seeking a new freedom from the decadent toils of European 
civilizations, as they saw it. Puritans have always recognized 
and damned the evils of self-exhibition and the insidious de¬ 
lights of the playhouse. In a country already bleak, these hardy 
forebears did not have to campaign very energetically against 
that particular ancient evil. The difficulty of gathering an audi¬ 
ence in a country so sparsely populated did much to discourage 
it, and curfew conditions existed in the more populous centres. 
But the garrison theatres were beyond the censure of the stem 
forefathers of the hamlets. 

It is but an affirmation of the natural place of theatre in life 
to say that Canadians eventually did get thrcairc—for the small 
population, great distances, and inclement weather combined 
with both the Puritan veto and the materialists’ disinterest to 
make the country an unlikely one for such a crop, 

But grow chat theatre did, and by the nineteenth century there 
were audiences for the English touring companies, out to pick up 
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American dollars even then, and for the American companies 
which included most of our Eastern centres on their theatrical 
circuits. 

As the country grew more prosperous and better sertledi the 
small new towns included assembly halls of one sore or another 
among their public buildings. In Ontario, there sprang up a 
chain of opera houses. These estabUshmeots are rather deceptive 
in name. For the most part, they were second-story jobs of 
wooden construction, located over the dry hall, the post office, 
ox the hbrary. But theatres they were, and no mistake. Eadi 
had a box office at the top of the stairs and rows of chairs facii^ 
the stage. And each stage was 6tied with a handsome roll curtain. 
Behind this proud banner of theatre hui^ other drops, often in¬ 
terchangeable, and in some of these theatres the slots for the old- 
fashioned wing pieces can soU be seen. Not all of these opera 
houses were plain plank affairs. Some of them were highly orna¬ 
mented. A l»lcony ran around three sides of the hall, and this 
was decked with ornamental plaster—even cupids can be seen. 
Chandeliers varied in elaborateness, but there were always 
chandeliers. 

In the bigger, older centres, full-flexed theatres sprang up 
from their own foundations, and those in Montreal and Toronto 
rivalled anything in New England. Few of these theatres are 
still in existence. Fire took ns toll and office-builders snatched 
at valuable space. When the theatre was menaced by the motion- 
picture makers, however, in the second and third decades of 
the eweodeth century, there were soil many legiciman theatres 
for the buying. 

The houses sdil-standiog had served the visiting companies 
and the stan, when those luminaries appeared over the horizon. 
Such visitations were modest enough at flrsc. A player of name 
would come attended by a manager only, at first, but later such 
exalted beings potected their reputations by bringing their 
chief supportiag players, at least a suitably gifted and attractive 
leading lady, or gentleman, and a villain or two. Later 
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they were to come with whole companies, with elaborate mount¬ 
ings and full wardrobes. Then the situation started to become 
top-heavy and to crumble under its own weight 

The list of great figures of nincteenth-cenniry theatre who 
appeared in Canada, and appeared regularly, is quite surprising. 
The English tragedian, Macready, for instance, played in Qn- 
ada, and so did the Booths and the Barrymores in their day. 
Sarah Bernhardt was banned by the Bishop of Montreal, and did 
splendid business as a result. Edmund Kean was proud to have 
been made chief of a tribe of Canadian Indians and wore his 
feathers with delight, The noble company of Sir Henry Irving 
and Ellen Terry were praised by us, and after them, their tradi¬ 
tion was upheld by such disciples as Sir John Marcin-Harvey and 
Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson. Up from the United States came, 
regularly, Mrs, Fishc, Sochem and Marlowe, the Scottish Shake¬ 
spearean Robert Bruce Mancelt, and Genevieve Hamper, George 
Arliss, Guy Bares Post, and Oris Skinner. The list is long and 
many coloured; it serves to demonstrate that Canada was a profit¬ 
able territory for the players in those days. 

They were all part of what was called "the road.” They were 
its chief glory, and one of the first causes of its downfall. As their 
names became famous, these stars claimed bigger and bigger sal¬ 
aries. Often those salaries were paid at the expense of the sup¬ 
porting company, The competent actors with whom they had so 
proudly surrounded themselves were supplanted by less efficient, 
less expensive players. The public started to recognize the differ¬ 
ence, and the dramatic critics pointed them our, flattering the 
celebrities the while. 

That decline is first noted about 1910, but this did not mean 
that an end to the professional theatre was in sight. The stock 
companies flourished when the "road" came on bad days. Some 
of them became local institutions of dignity and wide support, 
and we may be sure chat comparisons in the press often favoured 
the well-entrenched local company. Some of these enterprises 
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were definitely chread^bare, or became so in later years, but 
many were worthy and consduiooiis bodies, with the public’s 
best interest at heart in bringing outstandit^ modem drama to 
Canada as soon as possible—after it had been recognized and 
acclaimed in London or New York. Of these, Vaughan Glaser’s 
company is perhaps best remembered, for it played for fix years 
in succession in Toronto, from 19a i to 1928, but others gained 
respect and patronage to match, including Cameron Matthews' 
English Players, Charles Hampden’s British Players, the English 
Repertory Company, and the New Em|^ Company. Other 
cities had their favourites, too, if not as many as Toronto. 

In the summer seasons, when everybody in towrw-or at least, 
all the carriage trade—was presumed to have gone to their coun> 
cry homes, the stock companies sometimes went on the road, to 
visit the smaller centres, These smaller dries greeted them as 
successors to the old barnstorming troupes. It is worrii noting 
chat among those bamsconners were to be found the first Cana¬ 
dian professionals. K notable exampk of these were the famous 
Marb brothers, who played all though the country. 

What happened to the Canadian theatre in the second decade 
of the present century was not a disaster unique in itself. The 
same catastrophe was to strike the American “road” and even 
the English provinces, to a extent. With the stars asking 

too much money and the booking agencies realizing less and less 
profit, a fatal blow was delivered when the railway costs went 
up. Touring became almost an impossibility, for distances were 
great and became greater as the towns big enough to support the 
companies proved to be fewer and further apart. Costs of pro¬ 
ductions al^ rose as standards went up. 

By the lace 1920’$ the morion-picnire industry had become 
firmly entrenched, financially and in pi^lic esteem. The dis¬ 
tributors of films bonght op all the available theatres and built 
lavish new ones. The new theatre ownen proved unwilling to 
rent their properties to the old-fashioned competitioo. Why 
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should they, when the motion pictures were oifering better and 
better entercainnient, attractions which never declined in stand¬ 
ard when seen in a small, out-of-the-way centre? 

The loss of the legitimate theatre was noted and bewailed. 
It might have struck thinking Canadians as a greater loss If the 
country had evolved its own dramatic literature before motion 
pictures became coherent and started to talk. But what differ¬ 
ence did it make if, instead of being supplied with American and 
English entertainment by rail, they were now supplied with the 
same commodities in tin cans? And all parts of the Dominion 
were equally served? The method of presentation was certainly 
less exhilarating, but the bill of fare was much the same. 

When radio cook hold of the country, it proved a little more 
stimulating to the thin line of Canadians huddled along tlie bor¬ 
der of its southern neighbour, as if in an e/fort to keep warm. 
For the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation was soon set up to 
save Canada from the vulgar excesses of American commercial¬ 
ism, and also from its vulgar successes. There was a new hope 
born for the Canadian drama, and to a certain degree this hope 
was realized by Canadian writers, who found for the first time 
a theatrical medium which u'as interested in their ideas. The 
public accepted this and got some satisfaction from the high 
standards in radio drama achieved later under Andrew Allan 
and Esse Ljungh of the CBC And, when it came to comedy, that 
public could always rune in across the border. Perhaps the sense 
of achievement was felt more particularly by the participants 
in this development. A new acting profession centered around 
the CBC studios in Toronto. There were new names known: 
John Drainie, Budd Knapp, Tommy Tweed, Frank Peddie, Jane 
Malle tt, for instance, and they were known across the continent. 

But the outlook for the legitimate stage was bleak. The Eng¬ 
lish companies had petered out after the last noble tours of ^ 
John Martin-Harvey and the later, equally gallant attempts by 
Barry Jones and Maurice Colboume. The American companies 
never ceased to flow cntifcly, for the Royal Alexandra m To- 
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ronco is maintained as a socccssfuJ touring house even to this day, 
and Montreal’s His Majesty’s^ although owned by filtn people, 
has survived to become Her Majesty’s once again. But the 
flow was certainly linuced and no longer trickled across country. 

The theatre insdnctf however, showed up elsewhere, and in 
a humbler, more indigenous form. When imported theatre re* 
ceded from the land, Canadian dozens took a hand ac last. Ama¬ 
teur dramatic societies had never been wholly absent from the 
Canadian scene since the days of the garrison chearres. Now 
they flourished mightily. An enterprise uniting them, called the 
Theatre Guild of Canada, had been actempced, but it proved 
premature. The more serious groups rallied around the baxmer 
of the governor general, who sec up the Earl Grey Muncal and 
Dramatic Trophy Ornipedaon, in operadon as early as 1907. 
Five such compeddons were held b^ore the dramatic pare of 
this flrst festival, for such ic was, collapsed in 1911. 

But the Little Theatre movement, as it was beer to be known, 
did not colbpse. Ic grew apace after World War I. The Ottawa 
Drama League was launched in 19 c 3, and the Pbyers Oub of the 
University of British Columbia started in 19 c;. The Players 
Qub of the Universicy of Toronto began in 1916. From this 
latter group sprang the celebrated Hart House Theatre, and the 
Right Honouiabb Vincent Masey, beer the flra Canadbn to 
become governor general, was a member of it, as was his aaor- 
brother Raymond. 

The vice-regal Masey was responabb for building Hart 
House Theatre in 1919. Soon there were dramatic societies and 
clubs all across the Dominion, some of them conceived on a lofty 
pbne-^uch as the Montreal Reperrory Theatre, founded by 
Martha Allan in an effort to supply the need for a theatre op¬ 
erating in both French and English. Hart House itself became 
the home of a notable theatre group and only in the last ten 
years (starting 1946) has been turned over to Univerrity The¬ 
atre. Alchoogh their names were not to be as widely suog as the 
flrst radio actors, the Han House pbyers—Ivor Lewis, Frank 
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Rostance, and Nancy Pyper among them—were recognized aa 
having theatrical dlstinction. 

It was not until 1935 chat a form of national theatre emerged 
out of all this chaos of good intentions. Again the help was to 
come from a governor general. In 1931 the incumbent of Ridcau 
Hall, the Earl of Bessborough, summoned representatives of lead¬ 
ing theatre bodies to Ottawa. The Dominion Drama Festival 
was established then, with regional competitions held the next 
spring. The first D.D.F. finals—for this Festival was also com¬ 
petitive—were held in Ottawa in May 1933, with the late Col¬ 
onel Henry Osborne of Ottawa as president. 

With a brief, and not altogether creditable, abstention during 
World War II, this Dominion Drama Festival has been in opera¬ 
tion ever since. At last, Canada had its own theatre, sporadic 
and unprofessional as it was. Several generations of actors, who 
would have swelled the ranks of the profession had there been 
one, maintained themselves by other occupations daring the 
day and play-acted, most seriously, by night. The visiting ad¬ 
judicators, almost invariably brought from England, were sur¬ 
prised at the standards reached by players and producers. 

There were many changes as the D D.F. organization grew 
and expanded. Today there are thirteen regions, some of them 
subdivided with preliminary competitions necessary to weed out 
the entries. When it started operations again, after the war, the 
Festival was open to amateur and professional players alike, play¬ 
ing full-length plays with full theatrical accoucrcmcnc. When 
its growth gave rise to Hnancial difficulties, a commercial backer 
for the enterprise, a distillery, was found. 

It is impossible to underrate the importance of this sdll basi¬ 
cally amateur competition in surveying the picture of theatre 
in Canada today. Where a new professional theatre is emerging, 
the deeper roots go back co the Dominion Drama Festival and 
its member bodies. Where the professional theatre is yet to 
emerge, the amateur companies carry on. Whatever the future 
of the Canadian theatre, the Dominion Drama Festival will con- 
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dnae for a long time, ooe feels, lq its present state of usefulness. 
Perhaps later it will dwindle into the village drama of other 
countries, but for yeais to come it will very likely continue to 
serve—bridging the wide spaces between theatrical centres and 
the long months between toois. It must continue to serve as 
schooling and opportunity for the dedgUng actors, directors, 
and designers. 

Nevertheless, the Dominion Drama Festival is something of a 
sieve for talent. The sporadic effort, the change in personnel, 
the lack of continuing energy—because working for it cannot 
be a full-time job—these are as much pan of the Festival as its 
sporting spirit, its excitement, and its camaraderie, Some notable 
adjudicaton have brought their wisdom to it—including Harley 
Granville^Barker, J. T. Grein, Alichel Sc. Denis—but their good 
advice has seeped away in the constant change of personnel of 
a Festival Groups do not return to the hnab many years in suc¬ 
cession, and when they do return chesr personnel have generally 
changed. 

For all the inadequacy of the Dominion Drama Festival as 
a drm supporter of theatrical tradition and of standards in this 
country, it is certainly out of the Fesdval rather than out of the 
long-gone stock companies and visitiog touring companies chat 
the present professional theatre springs. But that new develop¬ 
ment is as much fed by the Ouiadian Broadcasting Corporation 
radio drama and television as by any legitimate force, amateur 
or professional. 

The CBC is a body closer in structure to the British Broad¬ 
casting Corporadoo chan to any of the American networks. It 
combines commercial sponsorship with government control in 
a manner which would ht deemed impossible beyond its borders, 
Its iniluence on Canadian theatre has been enormous sbee it was 
established in 193 d to succeed the Canadian Radio Broadcasting 
CommisMon, in operation since 1931. Most of the people who 
would have turned to theatre for expression turned to the CBC 
as the only mildly creadvt medrum paying a living wage at the 
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time. Their contributions, fitting narrowly into a structure basi¬ 
cally that of a civil service, have been important. We have spoken 
of some of the radio actors who emerged, and the radio pro¬ 
ducers. When the CBC plunged into the vastly more expensive 
medium of television in September 1952, new names emei^d 
and new places were created for the workers m theatre arts. 

One is tempted to say that Canada has the kind of radio and 
television it deserves, too, for while its programs and policies 
are much criddzed, it steers an often admirable balance between 
entertainment and education, achieving neither most of the 
time but missing by narrower and narrower ma^ns as it gains 
confidence.^ It has encouraged writers, it has encouraged di¬ 
rectors, and it has given actors and artists new strength. It has 
also enriched the selective segments of the Canadian public with 
special artistic treats. Its main weaknesses are timidity, lack of 
imagination, and fear of vulgarity. But it was designed to pro¬ 
vide a chain of high-power stations across Canada and to unify 
a scattered country—jus: ai the Canadian Paci6c Railroad was 
established with Confederarion-^-and it serves this major pur¬ 
pose. Canadians from sea to sea share its news broadcasts, its 
hockey reports, its symphony concerts, and its Stage Scries, and 
are as one. 

Let us turn now to that new development, the Canadian pro¬ 
fessional theatre as it appears today. Without the Stratford 
Shakespearean Festival, now entering its fourth year, that pic¬ 
ture would setU look grim—for the influence of tliis body can 
be felt pulsating behind most ocher theatre ventures, directly 
or indirectly influencing them, Wth it, the picture is bright, 
edged in gold and full of the happy, even if false, perspective 
of glorious vistas. 

Started in ewenty years after the Dominion Drama Festi¬ 
val, it is a curious outcropping of native innocence, sporting 
spirit, and simple faith in help from abroad, all sound Cwdian 

^$€6 "I* TV a Threat?” a symposium in Queen's Quarterly, LXBI 
(Summer (956), 
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characteristics. The dream of a Stratford, Ontario, citizen, Tom 
PanersoQ, ic was backed by a notable commanity effort and 
guided by a saperb general, Tyrone Guthrie, the sLx>fooC'four 
Irish director who mustered the acting talent in Canada by some 
clairvoyant means, augmented it talent from England, 
which has included Alex Gninoess, Irene Worth, James Mason, 
Douglas Campbell, and Frederick Valk, and gave Stratford 
three smashing summer seasons in a tent which houses a superb 
free-form Eliubethan stage designed by Tanya Moiseiwitsch, 
top designer of the English stage. Tbe plays have been All's 
Well Thai Ends Welly the Festival's most spirited achievement, 
and an exddng Bichttrd 111 an impressive Oedipus Kex, 

masked and ritualistic, a wildly fardcal Tbe Tmnm% of the 
Sbrevj, and a less successful Measure far Measure, whtdt needed 
the Guthrie touch, being directed by the director's first produce 
uon head, Cedi Clarke (1954). Guthrie’s next production at 
Stratford was Tba Merchant of Venice (1955), stirring Freder¬ 
ick Valk. Then Dr. Guthrie rumed over his posidon of director 
to Michael Langhatn, who had directed a most commendable 
/ulms Caesar that same year. Mr. Langham revised the company 
sli^tiy and staged an impressive Henry V and a full*Tcxt, dull¬ 
ish The Merry Wives of Windsor for the 1956 season, winning 
much respect for his mingling of English and French-Canadian 
actors in the former. And Stratford proudly accepted the invita¬ 
tion of the Edinburgh Festival to cake a production there in 
August of chat year, the first Engldb-speal^g company from 
abroad to be honoured by the major arts festival in Britain. 

Dr. Guthrie’s connection was not broken entirely. He rallied 
the company for an (956 invasion of Broadway, repeating his 
195 a Old Vic production of Marlowe’s Tambtsrl^e the Great 
and Importing Anthony Quayle, actor-director of the Stratford- 
upon-Avon Memorial Theacie, as its star. Dr. Guthrie also pre¬ 
pared the r e viva l of his Oedipus Rex, which shared the Edin¬ 
burgh's Festival Hall stage with Mr. Lan^um’s Henry V. 

At rile end of 1956 the familiar cent was dianancled and 
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there rose on its sice a $1^500,000 building, designed to carry 
out the circular form of the original. Thus Canada's Stratford 
could claim, as Stratford-on-Avon and Stratford, Connecticut, 
can not, a theatre devoted to those principles of Shakespearean 
staging first preached by William Pocl before the turn of the 
century. The opening play in this long-awaited theatre was 
HamUty given first on July i, 1957, with Christopher Plummer 
as the Prince, under Michael Langham’s direction. Dr. Guthrie 
returned to produce the season's second play, Twlfth Nighty 
with the Irish actress, Siobhan McKenna, as Viola. 

Both of the Stratford excursions abroad have been perhaps 
overstressed in importance, but Canadians depend desperately 
on approval from relatives and friends, a colonial attitude which 
can only be cured, presumably, by winning that approval from 
which may develop a critical opinion of what the country needs 
for itself. Stratford's Festival has already done this to a greater 
extent than any other enterprise. That fine, sad little comic, 
Gratien Gelinas, ai^ectionately nick-named FridolJn, rode out 
of Montreal, after years of original revues, to tackle Broadway 
in T<r*Co^, in 1951, and was beaten back within three days. The 
CBC annually marches off with American radio awards, and the 
documentaries of the National Film Board are highly regarded 
by all the people who regard documentaries highly. Bur Strat¬ 
ford's Festival succeeded in attracting both national and inter¬ 
national admiration, praise, and press coverage. 

The effect of Stratford was tremendous. The actors who 
played at Stratford became overnight the aristocracy of their 
profession. Before them, the radio actors were the national 
leaders. Now the new names were Donald Harron, Barbara 
Chilcott, Eric House, Lloyd Bochner, Donald Davis, William 
Hutt, and William Shamcr. Among their ranks were some who 
had made the jump from radio drama, players like the distin¬ 
guished Eleanor Stuart, Lome Greene, William Needles, and 
Robert Christie, all playing star roles at Stratford, And to their 
ranks were added the names of the Bridsh actors who joined 
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chc company: Douglas Campbell frwn chc Old Vic, Antony 
Van Bridge from the Young Vic. There are also such young 
Canadians as have been brought back from outside co appear at 
their national festival: Frances Hyland, Richard Easton, Douglas 
Rain, and Christopher Plummer, a compelling young classical 
actor who is Stratford's Hrst real ^nadian star as Henry V. 

The Stratford Festival is clearly the dominant force in Cana¬ 
dian theatre today, bulwarked by its appearances on Broadway 
and Edinburgh and by a moving little documentary, The Strat¬ 
ford Adventuref made by the National Film Board. Around its 
theatrical core have been developed a Music Festival and also 
other attractions: 1955*8 Tele cf a Scldter, which introduced the 
French mime, Marcel Marceau, to many American and Ona- 
dian audiences; 1956’$ Rape of Lrrcrrria, a Canadian premise; 
and Montreal’s Thiitrc du Nouveau Monde, whose Moliirc 
farces were popular side attractions for 1956. A Btm of Gutlirie's 
Oedipus Rex has also been made with plans to him the First 
Folio at Stratford. 

Out of the Stratford Festival has emerged The Canadian 
Players, another Tom Patterson idea, brought to vigour under 
the direction of the pt^nadous Scottish actor, Douglas Camp* 
bell. This company carries plat form drama co the country, dis¬ 
pensing with scenery and period costumes. Its first veurure, 
Shaw's Sahtt Joan, had Mr. QmpbeU*$ wife, Ann Casson (daugh¬ 
ter of the origmal interpreter of the role. Dame Sydl Thorn¬ 
dike) as Joan. The second season found first Frances Hylaud as 
Joan, then Norma Renault, with the company adding another 
play CO its repertory, Machetb, starring first William Hutt, later 
Mr. Campbell. Prominent members of the company have also 
inclnded William Needles, Bruno Gerussi, Roland Hewgill, 
John Gardner, Ted Follows, and Amelia Hall, all of diem con¬ 
tributors to Stratford. Their third tour consisted of Peer Gynt 
and Hamlet, with a second company talcing out Men and Super¬ 
man and Othelio. 

One could say that The Canadian Players emerged from Strat- 
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ford ds easiJy as one could say Tantburlaine the Great did, but to 
say that Toronto’s Crest Theatre did would be an oversraccmenc. 
This fine repertory theatre started in January 1954, after Strat¬ 
ford's first season, by which it was undoubtedly inspired, but 
its origins lay closer to the grassroots of Canadian theatre, 

It is safe to say that summer is a very good time for profes* 
sional theatre in Canada. Stratford i$ a summer venture which 
looks as if it might become a year-round venture, The Crest 
Theatre, too, had its beginnings in a summer company. And a 
number of summer theatres have nourished a modest profes¬ 
sionalism in the land, among them tlie now extinct John Holden 
Players, who acted at Bala, starring in 1934; the longest lasting 
one, the Brae Manor Theatre (1935) bunched by Madge and 
the late Filmorc Sadler at Knowlton, in Quebec's Eastern Town- 
shipsi the Mountain Pbyhousc in Montreal, started by Joy 
Thomson; the Peterborough Summer Theatre; the Niagara Falls 
Summer Theatre; the Garden Centre Theatre at Vineland; the 
Niagara Barn Theatre; and the Red Barn at Jackson's Point. 
They have a precarious existence, but they have kept audiences 
entertained and actors working and learning. 

Two of the summer theatre operations, those at Gravenhurst 
and Port Carling in the Muskoka Lake district, were operated 
by the Davis brothers, Murray and Donald, who after half-a- 
dozen years opened the Crest Theatre in Toronto u a full-fledged 
repertory. They emerged, as many of their company did, from 
the ranks of university actors « Hart House Theatre, having 
learned their trade under the direction of Robert Gill. Other 
university theatres, from the Marinmes to British Columbia, 
have made their contributions to this growing ptofessona) 
theatre, as well as trained audiences for it. 

The last and perhaps greatest impetus to this professionalism 
came with the introduction of television to Canada. Where 
radio launched the Canadian professional actor, television has 
given him a recognizing audience and a better salary. It carries 
him through the winter months, the months between Stratford. 
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So there we hdve rhe vark>us contributing factors which go 
to help establish a Canadian professionalism in the theatre. 
Condidoos for a native-bom dieatre were never more promising 
in the history of the country, although it« better not to compare 
these coudidons with those of other nations yet. Now who is 
missing? The playwright. 

The writing of plays is surely the most subtle and most dif¬ 
ficult of creative tasks, for it depends on so many ingredients 
which change daily. A play is not truly a pby until it is inter¬ 
preted by players, and good ones are necessary. It is not proved 
as a play until it has pbyed before audiences. Up to now, Cana¬ 
dian writers have not had sufHciem reason to believe that their 
plays will receive a proper hearing in their own country, al¬ 
though various organizations, such as the pioneering, prospering 
New Play Society, the Jupiter Theatre, and the Crest Theatre, 
have staged the works of Canadbn playwrights. But the revenue 
a professional writer can expea in the country he knows and is 
writing about is very small at best; for the playwright it is almost 
in£nitesimal. Robertson Davies, most popubr of the Canadian 
playwrights, commands much more as a novelist and humorist, 
Other playwrights—Merrill Denison, Joseph SchuU, Pacrida 
Joudry, and Stanley Mann—must either go away or turn to 
other fields, if they depend on their writing for their living. But 
television lets the pbywiight work not too far away from the 
medium of his choice, and so there is hope d)ere. 

That is the one commodity common to all branches and mem¬ 
bers of the Canadian theatre today—hope. The dark days of the 
century can now be seen to have served an important purpose. 
CanadUns were thrown back on their own resources. Canadians 
are a people trained to think of themselves as sirting atop the 
greatest natural resources in the world, smugly wearing the label 
of The Country with tbe Greatest Future, in the theatre, as in 
many ocher fields of development, that future is upon us now. 
What emcees in the next few years \rill be of greatest im¬ 
portance. if it matches that which has emerged in the past decade 
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or so. 1 / Canada has come slowly to its theatre, it may have come 
wisely. The theatre it evolves may now be able co draw what it 
wants from the three older cultures and add what It needs be¬ 
yond char to provide a strong and true expression of its own kind 
of life and its own kind of people. If Canada reaches for the 
theatre it deserves, it must £nd new forms and new ideas, per¬ 
haps even a new language. As a theatre growing up in the 
twentieth century, aided and abetted by the mechanical media 
of showmanship instead of opposed by them, it should certainly 
be worth watching for and waiting for, although the waiting 
period has been an uncommonly long one. 
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SOCIAL Mid historical thought is to a peculiar dcfr« formed 
by the very forces it seeks to interpret. So it is illuminaring* m 
describing the social sdenccs and history in Canada, to begin 
with some impressions of (he social and historical impulsions 
chat seem to have shaped contemporary Canadian writing in 
these fields. 

Canada started bee as a nation, and with relatively sparse 
human resonrees. The ninety yean of its nationhood have been 
dominated by two endeavours—the same two chat had domi¬ 
nated the life of the separate colonies which were united to form 
Canada—expansion and survivaL Eicpansion of popubrion, of 
secilcmenc, and of production were essential from the begin¬ 
ning, at first for pohdcal survival, and always for cultural sur¬ 
vival, in face of the older and more powerful United Sates. And 
within the broad problem of snevival of the nadon as such, there 
has been constantly the inner problem of the survival of the cul¬ 
ture of French Canada in face of the superior wealth and num¬ 
bers of the English-speakii^ Canadians. The patterns of socbl 
and historical thought in Canada, their races and direcrions of 
growth, have been shaped in various ways by the two impalrions 
of wepansion and survival, which in a sense, contain each other 
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The Impulsions to Canadicm Social Thought 

The expansion which had been hoped for in 1867, when 
Canada was created as a continental nation, did not come until 
the turn of the century. When it came, it set institutional prob¬ 
lems—economic, political, and social—that needed analysis and 
historical interpretation, Many of the problems were, because of 
rhe lateness and rapidity of the expansion, peculiar to Canada, or 
at least had not been sufficiently solved elsewhere. The fiscal 
relations between the federal government and the provinces, the 
unuwal and changeable division of power between federal and 
provincial legisbrurcs, the implications of Canadian autonomy 
within rhe Britbh Commonwealth, the ethnic problems resulting 
from immigration and settlement on a different pattern from 
that of the United States, the role of government in providing 
the basic transportation and power facilities to encourage in¬ 
dustrial expansion, problems of tariff and trade arrangements, 
the role of central banking, these and other problems of equal 
magnitude had not been posed in the same terms in ocher 
countries. 

AU such problems, of course, had to be dealt with as they 
arose—and most of them have arisen recurrently—by the politi¬ 
cians. It gradually became realized, perhaps from the fact that 
the politicians could never get the problems settled, chat the 
cultivation of some specifically Canadian social sciences would 
be advantageous. The univenities, sensing the need and the de¬ 
mand, and supported in this by leaders in business and in public 
life, made increasing provision for the study of economics, his¬ 
tory, and polidcai science. Responding to the opportunities thus 
opened up, a body of Canadian scholars established itself in each 
of these fields within one or two academic generations. In¬ 
creasing slowly in number, they have been the main authors of 
the social and historical writing of our time. Some of them have 
turned their attention directly to problems that currendy de¬ 
mand political solution. Others have taken a deeper and longer 
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view, trying rather ro discover the elcmcncs and analyse the 
interrelations of forces which have created, or which make up, 
the problems. With this proviso, we may say chat social and 
historical writing cononoes to be shaped by the two impulsions 
—expansion and survival—which brought them into being. 

The two impulaofks have operated differently in French- 
Canadian and Elnglish-Canadian thought. In economics, poiidcal 
science, and sociology the difference is mairUy in the degree of 
development; in history it is rather a difference in kind. 

It is not surprising chat there have always been two histories 
in Oinada. In all countries, history lends itself, more fully and 
more immediately than any other social studies, to narionalist 
sunbidons and to the struggle for cultural survival; aod in French 
Canada the struggle for Crural survival dominates intellectual 
life. For the French-Canadian historians, history is an instru¬ 
ment in the service of che survival of the French-Canadian com¬ 
munity and culture. It is deliberately a moraliaing history, 
drawing from che proud record of French Canada lessons of 
strength in adverrity and of the supreme importaoce of treas¬ 
uring the traditional French-Canadiw values. 

English-Canadian historians, more pragmatic, and unattached 
to a philosophy, have not been in a poddoo to see themselves as 
guardians of a ctilrare. For them history has rather been a way 0/ 
discovering the interplay of forces chat have nude the poiidcal 
insdeurions and the whole life of Canada what they now are. 
They do not write in che imperative mood. But ance they differ 
in their assessments of the fonnarive forces and do not conceal 
their high or low opinions of modves and policies, they are in 
effect generally ai^uiog a case for one line of national develop¬ 
ment rather than another. And in doing so they contribute, in 
their various perspectives, to the development of a Canadian 
national consciousness. 

VS^cn we rum from history to the other sodaJ sdences—or 
should we say, adopting a terminology that is more usual and 
perhaps more acceptable to all coocemed, when we rum from 
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history to the social sciences—we £nd chat they also have fared 
differently in the wo Canadian cultures- 

Unril very recently chose who form French-Canadian thought 
cried to resist the advances of Industrial capitalism by having 
nothing to do with it, Consequently they had no use for the 
social sciences, which in their characteristic English and Amet' 
ican form were devoted to understanding and furthering the 
growth of industrial civilization and adjusting traditional in¬ 
stitutions to its requirements. Oflidal French Ginada preferred 
to press the concepts of a Catholic social philosophy as far as 
they could be taken in the service of resistance to the values 
and the institutions of industrial capitalism. In the last two 
decades the church, which controls education and dominates 
intellectual life in French Canada, has somewhat changed its 
policy of resistance; instead of ignoring the forces of industrial- 
ism it has sought to tame them and to share in controlling them. 
So ic has come to encourage the study and development of the 
social sciences with a view to enabling French Canadians to take 
their place in Industry and in the stare by mastering the tech¬ 
niques of social control to be found, especially, in economics. 
The auspices under which this development has taken place have 
determined that the social sciences In French Canada are con- 
sciously informed by and subordinated to a Catholic social 
philosophy. 

The social sciences are still so new in French Canada that one 
cannot tell what direction they will take. They may, as they 
grow In volume, take on more of the outlook and emphasis of the 
social sciences in the rest of Canada. Economics particularly may 
be expected to do so, for the general objective of French- 
Canadian social sciences can be attained in economics only by 
getting a thorough grasp of the outsiders’ techniques and so 
meeting them on their own ground. Sociology, whi^ in French 
Canada tends to include and overshadow political science, is not 
so circumstanced. Its problems arc rather problems of under¬ 
standing the changes within the French-Canadian community. 
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Being largely conceocmed on this special field of enquiry^ 
French'Canadian sociology docs noc need to come to terms 
with its Anglo-American counterpart to die same extent as the 
economists must do. Neyertheless» for reasons that wtU become 
apparent, the lines of French- and English-Canadian sociology 
are already converging. 

In English-speaking Canada the pattern of development of 
the social sciences, not yet equally worked out in every branch 
of them, is rather like the partem of development of the Cana¬ 
dian economy itself. In all the stages of Its expansion the Cana¬ 
dian economy has grown by importing, and applying to the 
abundant natural resources, techniques, capital, and bbour from 
more mature countries, especially Britain and the United States. 
In this process, the imported bbour became Canadlanized, 
and Canadian capital grew up alongside the imported capital, 
though the techniques did noc require much alteration. As with 
the economy itself, so with the understanding of it; Canadian 
Khobrship in die social sciences began by the imperrarion of 
economic, political sdeoce, and sodology as mature and well- 
established techniques from Britain and the United States. Ini¬ 
tially the practitioners of these techniques were also largely 
imported. But here the parallel ends. For whereas the economy 
could be developed with imported methods and equipment 
which needed Little adaptation, die economy and sodecy could 
noc be fully understood or mastered by the use only of imported 
social science and social sdenriscs. It was many decades before 
this became apparent, or before it became widely enough realized 
CO lead to the appearance of any charactcrisDcaJiy Canadian 
social science. Economics and political science got their start in 
Canadian universities in the 1870’$ and 1880*$, but until the 
1920*$ it was imported economics and political science that was 
taught, and usually by imported professors, little of any signif¬ 
icance had been written by Canadians in these fields. From the 
1920’$ there has been a remarkable fiowering of Canadian work 
and writing, as a growing body of skilled Canadian soda] 
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scientists became established in the universities. More and more 
areas of investigation and analysis of Canadian society have been 
opened up. 

The advance has been pushed farthest in economics, where 
new concepts in the fields of economic history and economic 
policy have been developed and successfully applied with a 
vigour and independence of their own. The effects of this de¬ 
velopment have been most notable in the increased strength and 
effectiveness of federal government policy. It has had an im¬ 
portant effect too, as we shall see, on Canadian historical thought 
and writing. Canadian political scientists have laid the broad 
foundations of an understanding of the process of Canadian 
government in relation to modern social forces, and they are 
continuing to build on those foundations. In sociology it is 
chiefly the growth of the Canadian community and the prob¬ 
lems of ethnic groups that have come under critical and un¬ 
derstanding scrutiny. 

With this brief sketch of the formative influences on Cana¬ 
dian social sciences and history in general we may now look at 
the currents of thought and the acliicvements in each of the 
various divisions. 

History 

The prevailing tone of French-Canadian historical writing in 
our time was set just over a hundred years ago. It has scarcely 
altered since; the histories written in the last few decades have 
been written in the shadow of the classic Historre du Canada by 
Fran9ois-Xavier Gameau, which was first published in 1843. 
The reason for this remarkable stability is simple. Garneau 
was the first to see that the survival of French Canada as a 
cultural entity depended on his compatriots' attaining a con¬ 
sciousness of themselves as a people, and, having seen this, to 
produce a history for the purpose of arousing and suengthening 
that consciousness. The purpose of French-Canadian historical 
writing has not changed to this day, for history is still needed as 
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a weapon in the strn^le for sarviral. And k is characterisdc 
chat the French>Canadian hkconaiu think of this as tuHotuI 
survivaJ: even the most moderate of them find nothbg in- 
congniotis in the phrase '% nationalite francxxaaadiKine.” 

While the purpose of Freocb'Caiudian history has remained 
unchanged, there have of course been changes of emphasis. The 
original pattern has been modified in different directions by 
chose who have taken different views as to the best strategy of 
national survival Gameau wrote at the time when things seemed 
blackest. In 1840 the British government had actempced a policy 
of submergence of French Canada, and the document which 
foreshadowed that policy'^^d Durham’s famous Rip^t— 
had explicitly argued chat the French Canadians were fit for 
assimilation because they were a people without literature and 
without history. Hence Gameau’s determination chat they should 
have a history, and hence the lesson he taught: "Quc les ^na* 
diens soienc fidiles i eux^mimes, qu’ik soient sages et per* 
s^^ancs, qu'ils ne $e latssent point siduire par le brillam des 
nouveaut^ sociales ec polidques!" ^ The French Canadians were 
CO resist assixniladon by stubbornly cultivating their own way 
of life—their religion, their customs, their family, their Ian* 
guage. The British policy of assunilidon, successfully resiscedi 
was soon abandoned. French Canada survived chat particular on* 
slaught, but ever since then its leaders have believed chat the 
price of survival included a lively historical consciousness of 
itself. 

The inward'looking and purely defensive nadonaiUm of 
Gameau sufficed through the rest of the nineteenth century; 
apart from one or two historians such as J. B. A. Ferland (1805- 
t Sd^), who developed and perfected Garneau's theme, no serious 
historical work was done, though there was a hose of popular- 
izers. Even today Gameau’s work has not been entirely out¬ 
moded: his Hist^e has been republished seven times, four times 
in this century (( 9 ( 3 t 1920, 1928* >944'^) be can soli be 

^ Hist&irt du Canada, Sih ed. (Moocreal, 1946). DC, 151. 
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called “notre historieit nacional." It is indeed at first sight sur¬ 
prising that the cultural leaders of French Canada were so tardy 
in encouraging the production of professional historians. No 
serious historical training was offered in French-Canadian uni¬ 
versities until r945i before that, while there were chairs in 
Canadian history, the teaching was limited to courses of evening 
lectures. This lack of opportunity for professional training per¬ 
haps reflects the long-standing demand for declamatory rather 
than scholarly history, but it did not prevent the emergence of 
some scholarly historians who hoped to strengthen the lessons 
of French-Canadian history by fresli research and interpreta¬ 
tion. 

The need for fresh interpretation became evident as the terms 
of the problem of survival clianged. Gameau’s policy of passive 
wirhdrawal, appropriate enough in his day, was seen to be in¬ 
creasingly inadequate against the more impersonal and insidious 
pressures of industrialization and Americanization. Soon after 
rhe mm of the century a new strategy of cultural survival was 
needed. In fact, not one but two opposed strategies emerged 
during the first two decades of this century and found adherents 
at every level of political and intellectual life. The two schools 
of French-Canadian history prevailing today were formed 
around the two different strategies. Each school finds in the 
past lessons to support its view of presently needed policy. 

Thomas Chapais (t658>t947) is generally acknowledged as 
rhe leader of the first of these schools. Lawyer, newspaper 
editor, politician of cabinet rank in Quebec provincial politics, 
and brer a member of the Canadian Senate, Chapais b^n re¬ 
writing Canadian history some years before his appointment as 
professor of history at Laval University in 1907 and crowned 
his work with his Cours (Thistoire du Canada, 60^1^41 (8 
vok, i9i9-!9^4). In the preface to the last volume Chapais 
summed up its purpose: *‘L’Evolution politique de la nationality 
franco-canadienne depuis h conquete, voiJa done quel a ^t^ le 
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sujet de cct ouvrage.”* The survival of Frcnch-Canadian na* 
donalicy so far had been due, he argued, to the successful policy 
of statesmen like Artier, Lafonnine and Laurier, a policy of 
full political ccKOperadon widi Englbh-Canadians in the hope 
of winning a larger sphere of influence for French Canadk^ 
French Canada must still assiduously cultivate its own way of 
life, as Gameau had insisced, but political co-operation rather 
chan withdrawal was now the strategy of survival. This at* 
cirudei shared by a substantial following, has led to considerable 
scholarly reinterpretadoQ of eighteenth* and nineteenth*century 
history, in which the English appear no longer as oppressors 
but as )usc and principled men who will respond with good* 
will CO co*operation offered in good faith. The leading exponent 
of the entente cordieU in recent years has been the Abb6 Arthur 
Maheux (b. t8fl4). professor of Canadian history at Laval Uni¬ 
versity from 1938 to 1954, whose Ten Imtoire est vne 4 pop 4 e 
(1941) is a strildt^ concribucion ro the revaluation of French* 
English relations in Canadian history. 

^arply opposed to che conciliacory school stand the extreme 
French-Carudian nationalists, of whom the inspircr and leading 
figure is the Abbd Lionel Groulx (b. 1676), professor of Cana¬ 
dian history at the Universicy of Montreal since 1915. He scorns 
the benne-ententistes, for he is convinced chat they underrate 
the spiritual and political strength of French Canada. For him 
the French Canadians have a high mission, to establish a French* 
Canadian nadon which, though it may remain within the Cana* 
dian federation, will stand 00 ics own rights. He has preached 
incessantly that French Canada should neither passively with* 
draw nor acdvely co-operate, but should culdvace her differ¬ 
ences and take the political offensive in demanding a greater 
measure of autonomy than she now enjoys. The strategy of 
survival is proud defiance, and even a ctiltivation of the latent 
autipathy between French and English. 

« Vol. Vin, p. m 
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Believing as he does that history muse not evade its respon¬ 
sibility “d’inspirer, sinon de fonnuler, dcs disciplines d’acaon,” * 
Groulx’s historical work is suffused with the cult of pride and 
antagonism. He has attracted an ardent following of younger 
historians who, although outnumbered by the moderates, have 
set up a clamant opposition. While all French-Canadian history 
is avowedly propagandist, theirs is exceptionally so, for they have 
much of their time been seeking to inspire not merely a frame 
of mind but also immediate and direct political action. Wltethcr 
Groulx has been more effective as a pamphleteer than as a 
historian is difficult to decide, but the diversion of his energy to 
political activism has somewhat impaired his historical writing 
in recent decades. His most substantial connected historical 
work, Hittcrre du Canada franfais depuis la dicouverte (4 vok., 
1950-1951) falls short of the scholarly work his readers had 
hoped for, being a popular history prepared as an extensive series 
of radio talks. 

To turn from the French- to the English-Canadian historians 
is CO cum to a different world. The French-Canadian historian 
can never forget the problem of survival; whatever the strategy 
he espouses he comes to history to find support for it and he 
writes history to gain support for it; and his work has a vitality 
and immediacy not generally associated with academic historical 
writing elsewhere. The English-Canadian historian, on the con¬ 
trary, is generally an academic ffrst and a publicist not at all. He 
may have a political faith, but it does not dominate his history. 
It does not need to, because there has been little call for hi$ serv> 
ices as an intellectual pacrioc. That is not to say that his political 
values do not affect his history; they do, but the influence is 
diffuse. 

It is true that there have been and are different, even opposed, 
schools of English-Canadian history, whose adherents may be 
distinguished by their different political beliefs, and chiefly chexr 
belief as to which Canadian policy—closer relations with Britain 

* Directives (Montreal, I9}7), p. 9. 
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or closer rekdoos wicK the Uniced States —is more conducive to 
the vital modon of the Canadian nation. But their convictions 
about this do not generally dominate their historical writing, 
perhaps because they have not generally been conscious of any 
great Or constant danger. 

Also, since Englkh'Canadian historians have no reason to 
restrict themselves to that one segment of Canadian history 
which has always been of overwhelming concern to their 
French-Canadian confreres, they have had a wider and more 
complex subject nutter. Obviously their central interest would 
be the building of the Canadian nation. But this has been in 
fact a very diveisiried affair, not unified by any such obvious 
forces as the American Rcvolndon or the moving frontier, and 
not accompanied or assisted from the beginning by any intense 
national consciousness. 

The main themes of the history written by English Canadians 
in this century have been three: the struggle for responsible 
government in the mid^nioeteenth cenrury, Confederarion and 
the development of national political institutions, and the 
achievement of full autonomy within the British Common¬ 
wealth. The first two were the staple of historians down to the 
1920*$; the third was added as a growing sense of Canadian 
nationalism made autonomy an issue of general political concern 
and of special interest to the historians. The three together com¬ 
prise what is unique in Canadian polirical development as a 
whole, marking off its instimrions from those of Britain and 
chose of the United States. 

Responsible government meant catmc government on the 
Bridsh, not the American, pattern. Ic was achieved in much the 
same way the Bridsh had adiieved it, by compelUng the Crown 
CO admit the convendonal rule chat the executive power of the 
Crown should be exercised by miniscers who had the confidence 
of the majority of the elected legisbdve body. Yet the cabinet 
system had to be made to work in a North American environ¬ 
ment. The poiidcal forces and party alignments chat brought 
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about responsible govemmcnc, and the sobscquenc working of 
the two principles—cabinet government requiring one type of 
party system, and the North American environment sometimes 
calling for a different type—have afforded fascinating material 
for the historians. 

Coofederadon, the act by which Canada was established as a 
continental nation, has been a second natural focal point of liis> 
toricaJ interest. The act of Confederation created a nation whose 
federalism was markedly different from that of the United 
States. Here was federalism built on cabinet governments, with 
all the problems that this involved for a national party system. 
Here also was a deliberately non^American division of power 
between federal and provincial governments, a division which, 
considerably changed by later judicial interpretations, has led to 
a never-ending series of problems of Dominion-Provincial 
powers and responsibilities. 

Finally, the development of autonomy in Canada^! external 
relations, completing her political independence and enhancing 
her position in international affairs, comes as a Htting comple¬ 
ment to the earlier themes, and a natural extension of them. 

The three rhemes have been handled rather di/fcrently by 
historians of different generations and of different outlooks 
within the present generation. The differences, as we have 
noticed, relate mostly to their attitudes toward Britain and the 
United States. Before the ipio's the general tendency was to 
treat the emergence of responsible government and the establish¬ 
ment of a North American British nation as triumphs of British 
and Canadian statesmanship. The whole northern half of the 
continent had been saved as a British land by a mixture of the 
good sense of successive British governments and the good 
sense, patriotism, and energy of Canadian poHcicUns who had 
learned the British virtues of firmness and compromise. The 
mixture that was indicated varied with the degree of British 
sentiment of the authors. But whatever the mixture, the im- 
plicadon generally was that the imperial tie was to be cherished 
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in ordtr co consolidate the ranadian poaoon sgainsc the ex¬ 
pansionist pressure of the United States. 

In the x^to's the imperial de began to be viewed more 
cridcaily, and less was heard of American dangers. There was a 
new note of national 5elf-ct«£dence> but it was blended still 
with admiration for the British inheritance. CatuidUn history was 
a record of the successful nansplancation, by Canadbns, of 
British institutions to a novel environment. In this tradition we 
may place many of the leading historians of the recent and 
present generations: Gcoi^ M. Wrong (1860-1948) professor 
at the University of Toronto from (894 to (9a7 and for many 
years the dean of Canadian historians* in* for instance* his 
Canada and the Antericen Revohition (1955); Chester Mardn 
(b. i88t), Wrong’s successor at Toronto to 1951, in his Empire 
and Commonwalth <t9i9) and Formdatiem of Canadien Ne- 
tionhood (1955)^ Reginald G- Trotter (i888-j9ji), professor 
at Queen's University* in his Cenaditn Federation (1914) J and 
Chester New (b. 1882), professor at McMascer University, in his 
Lord Durham {*9*9). 

Alongside such writers as these, there grew up in the 1920*$ 
and 1930’s a more eagerly nadonalist group, less inclined to 
welcome British irifluence chan to see the British connection as 
hampering the further growth of Canada. The 6rsi writers of 
this outlook, with Liberal party sympathies, contributed signif¬ 
icant studies of the work of Literal political leaders. J. W. Dafoe 
(1866-1944), editor of the great Liberal daily, the Winnipeg 
Free Frets, produced Laurier: A Study m Canadian Politics 
(1922) and Canada, an American Nation (19J5); 0 * 

Skelton (1878-1941), professor at Queen's Uciiversiry from 1907 
to 1915, when he was appointed Under-Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, established himself by his Life and Letters of 
5 ir Wilfrid Laurier (2 vok, 1911). 

Succeeding writers of a nadooalisc outlook developed con¬ 
siderably further the implications of the fact that Canada is an 
American nadon. They were strengthened in this by the in- 
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creasing artention being given to economic and social factors in 
hiscory. The more the forces of environment were stressed, the 
more it seemed that Canada's development was only to be under¬ 
stood as an American pKenomenon and chat Canada’s future lay 
in closer relations with the United States. The nationalist his¬ 
torians, as one of their severest critics has put it, “set out to 
rescue Canada from the discredit of its all coo British past, and 
to rehabilitate it as a decent American community. ... If 
[Canada] was to have a typical North American future, then 
surely it must have had a typical North American past," * 

The effort to rewrite Gnadian hiscory in this light, however 
displeasing to some, has yielded valuable results; it led to much 
fresh research and to fruitful new insights. Some of these, as 
was to be expected, came as adaptations of concepts already de¬ 
veloped by historians in the United States. The Turner frontier 
thesis, which was so influential in United States hiscory, was 
taken up extensively and was applied effectively by many 
writers, notably by F. H. Underhill (b. 1889), professor at the 
University of Toronto, in a series of penetrating papers on 
Canadian parries, and by A. S. Morton ([670-1945), professor 
at the University of Saskatchewan, in his Histerry of Frairie 
Settlement (>938) and his History of the Canadian West to 

(1939)- 

The Canadian proponents of the Turner frontier theory rec¬ 
ognized quite early chat it needed some modiffcation to be 
applicable to Canada. If democracy in the United States had 
been bom and nurtured in the social equality and individualism 
of the ever-moving western frontier, the same could not be said 
of all stages of the development of Gnadian democracy. The 
last fifty years at least of Gnadian western expansion had been 
dominated by the metropolitan centres of the east. But the 
frontier theory, modified into a more general environmental de¬ 
terminism, still left the American environment as the chief 

^D. G. Cteightoa: “Sir John Mflcdosald and Canadian Historians,“ 
Canadian Historical Retnevt, XXIX (March 1948), 
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dercnninanc of Canadian tuscory. The best-known exponent of 
this view is A. R. M. Lower (b. 1889)» professor at United 
College, Winnipeg, and subsequently at Queen’s University, 
whose Colony to Nation: A History of Canada (1946) preseos 
his mature view. 

While a considerable group of historians were thus worldog 
out the implicatioos of Canada's Nonh American enviroomenc 
and stressing the links with the United States (even to the point 
of sharing in some cases the ardcudes of midwestem American 
isolationism), another interpretation, equally environmentalist 
but less American in sympathies, was being developed. This 
interpretation starts from the view that the St. Lawrence River, 
with its extensions far into the continent, has been from the be* 
ginning the main determinaat of Canadian history, political as 
well as economic. A commercial empire, based on Montreal, 
pressed forward along this natural route, compering strenuously 
by political as well as economic means against ever-expanding 
American emerprisCf and finally created an economic dominion 
across the prairies and to the Pacific. The very formadon of the 
Dominion of Canada as a political endey is seen as a result of the 
demands of chose who ran the commercial empire of the St. 
Laurence. 

This interpreradon swings the emphasis away from United 
States influences. Canada appears as a nation formed not by a 
northward extension of American ideas and msdtutions, but by 
the driving force of commerdal enterprise that was native or 
English. The groundwork for this new view of poUdcal history 
was laid by the work of H. A. Inois (who will be discussed 
later as an economic historian), and has been most forcefully 
developed by Donald G. Creighton (b. 1902), professor at the 
Universicy of Toronto, in his The Commercial Empire of the 
St. Lawrence (1938) and his Domimon of the North: A History 
of Canada (1944). 

This new environmencalisn is far from being a stria economic 
or geographic determimsm. The Sc. Lawrence and the rest of the 
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adamant geography of the country may have determined the 
lines within which development could take place, but they 
determined also that it would be the energy and skill of Cana¬ 
dians that would provide the driving force. Emphasis on the 
Laurenrian environment thus led to a new and stronger Cana- 
dianism; the theme became the resourcefulness, skill, and de¬ 
votion of Canadians, and especially Canadian political leaders, in 
driving ahead to the creation and consolidation of the new 
dominion. 

Political history, one might say, has emerged all the stronger 
for its temporary immersion in economic history and geography. 
The human actors, who were rather pushed into the background 
by impersonal technological and economic forces in the first 
period of eiivironmcntalist history, have come out onto the 
stage again, and with a firmer tread. The most successful history 
to appear in the last few years has indeed been a political 
biography, written by the lending figure of the Laurentian 
school: Creighton’s John A. Macdonaldy in two volumes, The 
Young Politician and The Old Chief tain (1952, 1955)- 

Emphasis on the Laurenrian environment as the main thread 
of Canadian history has had a further efiecr: it has led to a re¬ 
newed and strengthened appreciation of the vital relation be¬ 
tween Canada and the Old World of Britain and Europe. The 
Laurentian system extended out from as well as far into the 
land; the commercial empire of the St. Lawrence was based not 
only on a river bur also on an ocean. As the implications of this 
fact came to be more thoroughly explored, the essential Canada 
again appeared to be less American. The Atlantic became a link 
attaching Canada to England and Europe, rather than a barrier 
throwing her into a purely American orbit. This view, massively 
cscablishcd on the economic side by Innis’ The Cod Fisheries: 
The History of an International Economy (1940), was de¬ 
veloped in The North Atlantic Triangle <1945) by J. B. 
Brebncr (b. 1895), professor of history at Columbia University 
and a Canadian. It is significant that this book, originally con- 
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ceived ts a study of the mteipby between Canada and the 
United States (being the finaJ Tolume of a cwcoty'five-volujne 
series of studies on Canadian-American rchtions), became a 
study of the ciiple lines of influence between Bricain, Canada, 
and the United States. 

It will be apparent, from this account of the main trends, how 
thoroughly Canadian historical writing has reflected the now 
dominant, now underlying, impulsions of Canadian life itself. At 
one remove or another, r>naHian history has both recorded and 
contributed to the survival of t nation. The patterns drawn by 
the different schools of historians are not perceptibly drawing 
nearer to a single design and are not Likely to do so in the fore¬ 
seeable future. It is not simply chat the sources and directions of 
their inspiration are too divergent, bur also that Canada is sdll 
young enough to be uncertain of its desdny. Historians are al¬ 
ways impelled to read the past in terms of their view of the 
possible future. The more se^d the future of any country ap¬ 
pears, the more unity may be expected in its history. Canada^s 
future is far from settled. And, in the measure chat her future 
remains subject to controversy, no matter how the terms of the 
controversy may shift by reasoo of changes m the world balance 
of power or in the balance of the Canadian economy and 
society, her history will be a matter of disagreement. 

History is obviously a pan of a nation's culture^ the soda! 
sciences not so. Much of the writing in the soda! sdoices being 
necessarily technical, its cultural place is not so readily ap¬ 
preciable. It normally lacks both the oamrive sweep that car¬ 
ries a good histoty and the intrinsic interest of, say, philosophy 
or poetry. This is especially true of the social sciences in a rela¬ 
tively new country, where they are necessarily devoted largely 
to insdtucional studies rather chan to ardutechtooic theoretical 
constructions. A list of the leading works of the last ten or 
twenty years in the sodal sdences in Canada would sound dull, 
and a large pan of its concents would be dull to any but the 
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intensive student of Canadian society. Yet the list would conceal 
intelieccual currents of some interest and importance, whicli 
may come to light in a survey of trends. 

Economics 

We may begin with economics, which has grown the fastest 
of all the social sciences in Canada. We have already remarked 
that economics began as an imported subject and has only be¬ 
come naturalized within the last thirty years. It can now claim 
to be a native subject, by virtue of the body of original material 
that has been built up by the efforts of Canadian economists 
over the last thirty years. In 1910 there was virtually no Cana¬ 
dian material from which economics could be taught, with the 
double consequence that what was taught was theory which had 
been developed elsewhere and was not particularly appropriate 
to the Canadian economy and that governments did not make 
any great use of economists. In both respects the situation has 
now changed out of all recognition. Economics is now, one 
might say, a substantial and growing industry; the demand for 
economists by governments and business ii formidable. We 
shall have occasion later to notice the nor altogether happy 
effects of this. 

In looking for lines of development in Canadian economics 
we should remind ourselves what economics is. It comprises a 
technique of analysis, a body of observed data, and *‘Iaw$." The 
last, which are the definitive part of economic theory, are state¬ 
ments of the functional relations between the forces and fac¬ 
tors which determine in various circumstances how much wealth 
is (and could be) produced and who gets it (or might get it) in 
what proportions. Contemporary economic theory typically 
comprises, at the broadest level, a general equilibrium theory of 

prices and production and, beyond that, many special branches_ 

the rfieory of international trade, of money, of the business 
cycle, of employment and wages, and so on. As new phenomena 
in these special fields are observed and analysed, the special 
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theories and then the general theory must be either elaborated or 
recast. In other words, advances in economic theory, apart from 
refinements of analytical methods, come from observation of 
new or changed phenomena. 

Bur not only must theory be adapted co new phenomena; ic 
must also, in different countries, be adapted ro the peculiar 
forces, whether geographic, political, or cultural, which dis- 
dj^uish each cotmtry’s life. Thus, the various branches of theory 
which make up the analytical equipment of the modem econ¬ 
omist have to be adapted co the national environment if they 
are co enable him co cope tncellecrually, and hk governmental 
clients or employers to cope potirically, wid) current economic 
problems. Theories developed and p^ected in relation to the 
economies of Britain and the United States, while perhaps intel¬ 
lectually satisfying, could not by themselves be adequate instru¬ 
ments for analysing the economic life and difficulties of Canada. 
Neither MarshalFs FrincipUs nor Tanss^s PrmcipUt^ nor, later, 
Keynes’s Genent Theory^ could be applied directly to a coun¬ 
try where the price system, chough no doubt ultimately domi¬ 
nant, was complicated and distorted by significant nadooal 
pecutiaricies. In Catuda this distortion is evident in, for instance, 
the rigidities of overhead costs resuldng from the rapid expanrion 
of railways and of capital investment generally, and in political 
rigidides such as the taritf and the vested secdooal interests 
which are concomitants of the same rapid expansion. 

The fact that received economic theory needed such serious 
adaptadon to make it a useful Canadian instrument largely ex¬ 
plains the course of Canadian economic thought and invesdga- 
tion. It took a lot of hard work to describe and record 
systemadcally the iasdeudons of production, finance, and trade, 
and still more to assess the forces that had led to their emergence 
and to show what adjustments and altendons m reedved theory 
were needed. The main body of Canadian economics has thus 
been insoradonal and historical, and the most ctfecdve work in 
these fields has been done with a view etcher to reshaping and 
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enriching theory or, more directly, to formulating effective 
policy. In either case, it has been done with a consciousness of 
the importance and omnipresence of political forces chat obtrude 
into the structure of the Canadian economy. 

Indeed, one of the main achievements of Canadian economics 
has been to show in some detail the close interdependence of 
political and economic structure. The constitutional structure of 
Canada has been to a large exrenc determined by the need to 
secure capital at favourable rates of Interest and to promote the 
expansion of the economy: *'Constitutional changes are a part of 
market operations" (Innis). In rum the political authorities, 
federal and provincial, have as a matter of course assumed large 
powers of control and protection, encouragement and regula* 
tion, of economic life. 

This embrace of private enterprise and government is not at 
all unusual in new countries. In Canada it is the direct result of 
the fact that the natural resources, abundant but scattered, have 
always afforded the prospect of highly profftablc exploitation 
and could most rapidly be made proi^rable by concentrating on 
the production of a few staples for export—fur and fish in the 
early days, wheat, forest products, and minerals today. This 
required a heavy import of capital and heavy government ex¬ 
penditure in railways, power developments, irrigation, land 
settlement, and so on. To support such investment, governments 
have been driven to all sorts of further encouragement of various 
industries and regions, notably by way of protective tariffs. 
They have also been driven to monetary and other regulatory 
policies to offset the extreme swings of an economy so de¬ 
pendent for its revenue on the unstable demand for and prices of 
a few staples, and so burdened by the fixed costs of interest on 
its capital indebteduess. And because the different r^ons of 
Canada, being unevenly developed, feel these problems at dif¬ 
ferent times and to different extents, there is constant struggle 
both within federal politics and between federal and provincial 
governmenra for more favourable consideration for every region. 
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In addition, the fact that govenuneots sdll own or control many 
rich natural resources, and feel some responsibility for cbe ef< 
feedve development of all resources, leads to a condnuing high 
degree of government manipuladoo and r^uladon. 

All this Hows directly from the demands of private enter< 
prise; the economy as a whole remains fundamentally a private* 
enterprise system, but the pattern of prices, maricecs, and pro£c5 
is peremually complicated by the manifold involvemeot of gov¬ 
ernments and by the pressures on governments which thdr 
involvement invites. Just as the Canadian economy is in an ex¬ 
posed position due to ics dependence on world prices for staples, 
so the political system has from the b^inning been exposed, to 
an unusual extent, to the pressures of economic interest groups. 

It is perhap the fact that Canadian economics has had to In¬ 
come poUcied economy, has had to a peculiar degree to press 
its analysis beyond the well-worn paths of Ei^lish and American 
theory, that has given it an unusual v^ur and penetration. No¬ 
where is this bener exemplified than in the work of Harold A. 
Innis (1894-1952), pofessor at the Utuversicy of Toronto, and 
the most profound and influentisJ of Canadian economists, 
primarily an economic historian, he was concerned that history 
should ^ developed so as to amplify and correct theory, and 
he did much, both by example and precept, to fashion Canadian 
economics along these lines. His fiiK infinendal work, The Pur 
Trade in Canada: An Iruroduction to Ctnadim EconomU His- 
tory (1930) laid the basis for the systematic study of Canadian 
economic growth, disclosing at once the geographical decenni- 
nancs, the driving force (which, taking for granted che profit and 
power dynamics of capitalist enterprise, he fonnd in the applica¬ 
tion of changing technologies to abundant natural resources), 
and the effects in the coacentratioD 00 staple industries and in 
the consequent political and economic pn^lems. He broadened 
and deepened this work in subsequent volumes on Problems of 
Staple Production m Canada (1933), Settlement end the Mining 
Frontier (1936), and The Cod Fisheriet (1940). 
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While much of his work in this period was, as the first and 
last of these titles indicate, concerned largely with the early 
stages of Canadian economic growth, numerous essays and papers 
of the 1930*5 and early 40*$, such as those gathered into his 
Political Economy and the Modern State (1946), show that the 
bearing 0/ all this on the current problems of Canadian society 
was never far from his mind. Problems of economic and political 
power, first seen as complications distorting the price system, 
took on more and more importance on their own account. His 
essays in this period already reflect the concern, which was ro 
dominate his later work, with the destructive effects of power 
on the universities, on liberal values, and on Canadian culture^ 
even on Western civilization. 

The price system, which had been the basis of liberal culture, 
was seen in historical perspective as being increasingly sub¬ 
merged by concentrated aggregations of politico-economic 
powers economic nationalism and sectionalism were instruments 
with which the new industrial capitalism sought to dominate 
society by capturing the state. Searching for the causes and lines 
of direction of this change, Innis followed his earlier insight and 
looked for them in the technolo^cal sector. He had already been 
working on an analysis of the Canadian pulp and paper industry, 
and he turned this into an intensive study of technology and 
pricing factors In commuoicatioQS generaUy. Whac had been 
conceived as a study of one Canadian industry finally became 
a decade of study of the role of communications in civilization, 

His purpose was to Isolate from all the factors making for 
the rise and fall of civilizations the one factor of media of com* 
municadon and to see how much could be explained by changes 
in its technique. From studies of the relation of the newspaper 
CO modem economic development and to militarism, nadonal- 
ism, and monopoly, he worked backward to the ancient em¬ 
pires, producing in his Empire and Communtcations (1950) an 
extraordinarily suggestive analysis of their dependence on the 
differing means of communication—the oral versus the written 
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tradidon, and within the written, the effects of stone, clay, 
papyrus, and parchment. From this he worked forward again, 
with a broader perspective, to consider the modem consequences 
of the mdustriaLizadon of communkadoos. The pattern he had 
found in preindustrial communicadons was one of periods of 
creative esrpansion giving way to monopolies of knowledge 
(through monopolies of communication) which supported and 
were supported by hierarchies of scare and church, these in rum 
being di^rbed by new creadve elements at the margin of the 
empire challenging the monopoly, and the survival of the empire 
then depending on a balance being attained between the old 
and (he new forces. 

Modem sociedes Inms found to be in a stage where the 
monopoly of power was based on a technique of communication 
(chiefly the prindng press and newspapers) which pulverized 
the mind and rendered it Incapable of caking a long view. The 
most advanced sodedes, especially the United States, were in 
imminent danger of being destroyed by this monopoly of coin- 
municacion, supporting and supported by a state which could 
not see beyond its closed drde of ideas or its immediate short- 
run problems. If such a society could not break out of the 
closed circle and reach an accommodadon with more vigorous 
ideas and forms of organization, it would destroy itself. Thus 
in his last two sets of essays, The Bics of Cffmmumcation (1951) 
and Cbjwgmg Concepts of Time (195*). fwus had become the 
analyst of power, and his analysis led to grave doubts about the 
survival of dvilizacion in Amerki. 

His was not a vague historical pesamism; it was a near- 
pcssimism (for he had not entirely lost hope) based on solid 
and precise analyas of the dominant forces be saw beneath the 
surface of modem society. He drew attenrion rc^tedly to 
the narrowness of contemporary economics, especially to the 
obsession of American economics with immediate oadonal in¬ 
terests. Here, in the intellecrual field he knew best, was further 
evidence of the fragmentation of cukure brought about by the 
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march of industrial capitalism to^'ard monopolies of polirical 
power. He urged his fellow social scientists to make a determined 
stand against the submergence of their own discipline, 

His deepest concern, as a Canadian, was for the survival of 
Canadian freedom and culture, and he became outspoken in his 
view that its survival depended on tenacious resistance to 
further infection from the United States. It is perhaps a hopeful 
sign for American economics that in the last year of his life, 
when he had become a formidable critic of the culture of the 
United States and of the sickness of American economics, he was 
elected president of the American Economic Association, 

It cannot be said that Iniiis’ work is entirely typical of Cana¬ 
dian economics; his intellectual range and penetration made him 
unique in his generation, and though there is little in contem¬ 
porary Canadian economics that does not bear some impress of 
his formative thinking, his later work drew him in directions 
strange to most of the others, 

A more comprehensive view of the pattern of Canadian 
economic life is found in the work of another leading schobr, 
W. A. Mackintosh (b. 1^95), professor at Queen’s University, 
whose studies of the prairie economy published in the mid- 
19 jo’s led on to the masterly volume The Economic Background 
of Dominion’Provinctil Relations (1939), a study prepared for 
(he Royal Commission on that subjea and published as an ap¬ 
pendix to its Report. 

As was to be expected from the environment of Canadian 
economics, there has been comparatively little work in pure 
theory, but a few economists whose bent is for theory have 
worked from the theoretical rather than the institutional end- 
Signilicanc contributions have been made particularly in eco¬ 
nomic dynamics, notably by B. S. Keirstead (b- 1907), professor 
successively at the universities of New Brunswick, McGill, and 
Toronto, whose The Theory of Economic Change (1948) ex¬ 
tends some of the analytical techniques of static economics to 
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problems of change and suggests some appUcadons eo Canadian 
economic growth. 

In French Canada economics has not yet made much headway. 
The two areas of research chat have been given most attention 
are labour relations and fi^l problems, both nutters of outstand¬ 
ing concern in Quebec province. Theory is represented by 
Roger Dehem, professor « the Univeracy of Montreal, whose 
UBfficaciti sociale du systhne iccnoptique: CritMologie de U 
politique ^conomque (195a) is an ezpoadon of "the fundd' 
mental abstract principles that ought ro guide all economic 
policy/’ Since it makes a rigid disdncnon becween efEdency and 
distributive justice, and deals only with the former, It avoids 
problems of polidcal implicadon. Perhaps the most outstanding 
French-Canadian contribution to Canadian economics is Le 
Fidiralime canadien: Evolution et probUma (1954) by Maurice 
Lamoncagne, written while he was professor at Laval University 
before h^ acceptance of a high govemmct>t pose at Ottawa. 
It is notable as the drat attempt by a French^Canadian ra put 
the thorny problems of Doaiinioo-Provindal fiscal policy con¬ 
sistently and calmly to the test of economic theory and Cana¬ 
dian economic history. He concluded, on economic grounds, 
in favour of a pobey of greatly increased Dominion taxing and 
spending power. The faa that the rector of Laval felt obbged 
to expl^ to the press chat the university did not cake responsi¬ 
bility for the author’s opinions (which, he said, tended to sacri- 
£ce the essential liberties of the provinces) indicates the pobcical 
obstacles to teaching and writing economics in French Canada 
at present. 

It would be impossible, without compibng a mere catalogue, 
to give an adequate account of the contemporary published 
work of all Canadian economise^ they have now opened up 
virtually every aspect of Canadian economic structure and proc¬ 
ess. By the end of cbe 1930’s enough work of this land had been 
done to make possible some restatemepc of standard economic 
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theory in terms more appropriate to the Canadian economy, 
though still only at an introductory level designed for university 
undergraduate use. Two such volumes were published at that 
dme: A Sockl Approach to Economics (1939) by H. A. Logan 
(b. 1889), then professor at the University of Western Ontario 
and subsequently at the University of Toronto, and M. K. In¬ 
man, also professor at Western Ontario; and An Introduction 
to FoHticei Economy (1941) by V. W. Bladen (b. 1900), pro¬ 
fessor at the University of Toronto. 

The task of reshaping and enriching theory by insritucional 
and historical studies is of course by no means completed. By 
its very nature it is a task that never can be finished. And its 
advance in Canada was delayed by a combination of events 
imposed from outside just at the time when the economists were 
getting well into their stride in the 1930'$. The first event was 
the Keynesian revolution in economic theory, itself the result 
of the great depression. The striking change in general equi¬ 
librium theory initiated by Keynes altered the terms of the 
Canadian economists’ problem, for here was virtually a new 
general theory to be related to the peculiarities of Canadian 
economic life. The attention of theorists shifted to the implica¬ 
tions of Keynes’s work for general theory, and the institutional- 
ists and historians had either to rethink the bearing of their work 
or to press on in some danger of isolation from the new theoreti¬ 
cal main currents. 

The impact of the Keynesian revolution was of course a 
stimulus as well as a complication of the task; its net effect might 
have been to accelerate rather than retard the development of 
a Canadian economics, but the process was not allowed to work 
itself out. A more imperative interruption came with the entrance 
of Canada into the war in 1939. The ene^es of Canadian econo- 
jniscs were rapidly pulled into wartime work. There was a heavy 
drain of senior economists from the univerrides to Ottawa, 
where their services were required to devise and administer price 
and wage controls and to work out monetary aud fiscal measures 
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fot che maiugcmcnt of the war economy. The widely acloiowU 
edged succes of Canada’s wartime economic policies is evidence 
of the strength which Canadian economics had attained. But the 
pressure of immediate policy problems, while it undoubtedly 
quickened applied econttnics, impeded schobrly research and 
fundamental cheoredcal work. 

Moreover, the government, having had a taste of economists 
during the war, has continued to indulge its appetite for them 
extensively, as the period of postwar reconscruccion has merged 
into the age of the welfare state and the managed economy. 
Much of the best work in economics is now being done by 
economists in government employ, but the fact that it is being 
done for government purposes has two serious drawbacks from 
the point of view of the advance of economics. Much of it, being 
consumed directly by the policy makers, is never published and 
so does not make its maximum contribution to the advance of 
the science. And almost all of it is concerned with immediate 
policy problems, to the exclusion of long-range rcseardt and 
fundamental theoretical work. If there were enough Canadian 
economists to go around this would be no problem, but there 
are not. Indeed, there are few academic economists who do not 
at one time or another work for some government department 
or commission, and to that extent have their ene^es and abilities 
puUed away from fundamencal analysis. 

The rate of growth of the government sector has been so 
rapid that there is serious concern (not least on the put of some 
government economists) at the effect it is having on the rate of 
theoretical advance. It seems at times as if the problem of Cana¬ 
dian economics was a problem of survival of creative thinking 
in face of governmental demands. Twenty years ago, at the be¬ 
ginning of the Keynesian revolution, the universities had a clear 
lead over the goverrunent economists in cheoredcal acumen, as 
anyone can confirm hy comparing the theoredcal work by 
academic economists in the journals with the economic dunking 
appearing in the budgets and official pronouncements. But the 
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very success of the economists in converting the politicians to a 
high view of their ability (and also to Keynesian policy) con¬ 
tributed to the extension of the welfare state and the managed 
economy, and hence to the demand for more economists in 
government employ- In the decade since the war more theoret¬ 
ical work has probably been done by government economists 
than in the universiries, with all the limitations on fundamental 
thinking that chat implies. 

There are signs, however, chat the academic economists are 
beginning again to play their appropriate pan, and that a post¬ 
war generation of younger economists is now emerging to make 
good the wartime depletion of the ranks of university theoretical 
economists. If the number of economists now increases fast 
enough CO meet the demands of both government and uni¬ 
versities, it may be that the penetration of economists into the 
government service will become an advantage to economics. 
For it will facilitate a fruitful movement (already perceptible) 
of economists, and of ideas, in both directions between the gov¬ 
ernment and university sectors or, and this is not quite the same 
thing, between applied and fundamental economics. 

Foiitical Science 

Political science has taken shape more slowly than economics. 
Although it emerged in Canada as a university subject distinct 
from moral philosophy and political economy some seventy 
years ago (soon after economics), few significant Canadian 
works appeared until the 1930'$, and it Is only in the last decade 
that a substantial amount of Canadian writing has been pro¬ 
duced. This is at £ist sight rather surprising. One would have 
expected that the peculiarities of the Canadian system of govern¬ 
ment would have attracted scholarly attention, and $0 produced 
a Canadian political science, somewhat earlier. They did In fact 
attract scholarly attention earlier, but it was the historians and 
constitutional lawyers who first took up the task of elucidating 
the Canadian pollrical system. The obviously disdnerive Cana- 
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dun imorudoDs—federalism, the federal cabinet system, and 
dominion statti 5 —were, as we have already noticed, natural 
focal points for the historian. They were equally lurural sub¬ 
jects for the consdrutioiul lawyer, since they comprise a la^e 
part of the distinctive Canadian contribution to constitutional 
law and so required some rethinking and extension of the tradi' 
rional consdtutionai theories. 

The methods of the historian and the lawyer were well able 
to provide the primary analyas of these Canadian phenomena, 
considered as con$cicuti<mal innovatioas and developments. 
There was little call for any different treatment of them, at least 
until this itudal work had been pretty thoroughly done. But the 
more adequately it was done, the more apparent it became tluc 
the legal and historical approaches were not sufficient to yield a 
full understanding of the political system. Consiitutiona) studies 
could not reveal the full process of government The political 
habits of the people, the operadon of parties, the prerequisites 
of political power, the ways in which policy may be determined, 
the nature of the dvil service and its reladon ro the cabinet, the 
power relation between cabinet and parliament, the effective* 
ness of the whole system in reladon to demoende purposes, the 
democradc quality of various political devices: all these, which 
are the scuff of polidcal science, lie oocade the consdeution. 
Historians, of course, could and did deal with many of these 
matters, but as historians they did not provide that systematic 
analysis of the funcrioning body politic and its component parts 
which is the task of polidcal sdeoce. 

To this task the Snt geoeradon of Canadian polidcal scientists 
addressed themselves. The first results appeared in monographs 
by R. MacG. Dawson (b. i8w)» profosof of political science 
at the University of Saskatchewan and beer at the University of 
Toronto, on The FrmcipU of Offkisl Independence (1911) and 
The Civil Service of Cmcda (1919), and by R. A. MacKay 
(b. 1894), professor at Dalhouae University and subsequently a 
high offidai in the federal Department of External Affairs, on 
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The Unrefomed Senate of Canada (1916). One notable work 
in general political theory was also produced at this time: The 
Modem State (1926) by R. M. Maclver (b. 1882), then pro¬ 
fessor at the University of Toronto and subsequently at Colum¬ 
bia University. This work stands rather apart from the main 
paths of Canadian political science and should probably not be 
counted as part of it, for its author came to Canada as a product 
0/ Edinburgh and Oxford, and it draws little on Canadian ex¬ 
perience. Yet if had some influence in keeping alive a theoretical 
approach to politics which in Canada has always been in some 
danger of being swamped by the emphasis on institutional stud¬ 
ies, Its influence is evident b the work of Alexander Brady 
(b. 1896), Maciver’s successor in political science at Toronto, 
whose Canada (1932) was, in effect, an early application of 
Maciver’a pluralistic general theory to the Canadian scene as a 
whole—economic, cultural, and social as well as political. 

For the next decade or more, the handful of academic political 
scientists struggled with detailed investigation of different aspects 
of Canadian govenwncnc. The results were embodied mainly in 
journal articles, many of them in the newly established Canadian 
Journal of Economics and folitical Science (which since its 
foundation in 1935 has been of inestimable value in bringing on 
work in both fiel^). Further substance was given in this period 
to the pattern of Canadian politics in two documentary studies 
by Dawson, Constitutional Issues in Canada (1933), a work 
much broader chan its ride suggests, and The Development of 
Dominion Status, i^oo-rp^S {1937); but there were few mono¬ 
graphs, a notable one being The Royal Povier of Dissolution of 
Parliament in the British Commonrwealth (1943) by Eugene 
Forsey (b. 1904) then of McGill University- 

Ic was not until after this decade of intensive chough scattered 
particular studies that the first comprehensive analyses of Cana¬ 
dian government were attempted, Canadian Government and 
Politics (1944) by H- McD. Qokie (b. 1900), then professor 
at the Universiry of Manitoba, was followed by Dawson's The 
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Government of Canada (1^7). Both ire $y$teinacic deschpriom 
of the fuQcnoning system, with some lively criddsm of various 
parts of the machinery. It was appirem to both authors chat 
much remained to be done by way of those specialized studie2> 
without which any comprehensive analysis is bound to be un> 
even. 

The ground was least weU prepared in the field of policical 
parties and the represenocive process. The limiting effect of this 
is evident, The process of government as a whole includes not 
only the ways in which governments make dedsioiis and ex¬ 
ercise their powers, but also the ways in which they gee and 
keep their power; not only how d>ey govern but also how they 
are authorized. The representative process, by which the people, 
as electon and as members of interest groups and parties, seek to 
have their wills represented in and to the bodies they authorize 
as their govemmeT;c is clearly of first icnporance in considering 
the democratic quality of any system of government. Yet in¬ 
tensive study of the petty systesn, the electoral process, and the 
formation of public opinion and political pressures usually has 
to wait until the machinery of the government itself has been as 
fully elucidated as it can be with only an impressionistic view 
of the modvatiag force. The usual pattern of development of 
political science in any country, once it becomes impatient of 
the philosophical approach, is to turn first to study the flow 
of power from government and only later to consider the flow of 
power to goveromem. Yet only in the measure that artendon is 
given to the btter can the analyas be broadened to consider the 
democratic quality of the system. 

Despite the shortcomings in specialized Canadian work in the 
reprtsentadve process, two of the leading poUdcaJ scientists, 
more theoreuc^y inclined than the iosdtvdonalists, produced 
at this time influential works distinguished by their concern for 
the democradc quality of the system. J. A. Cony (b. i^), 
professor at Queen’s Uoiversty, in his Democratic Govenonent 
and foUilcs (1946, revised 1951), combines a companrive study 
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of the structure and working of government in Canada, Brirain, 
and the United States with theoretical analysis of the purposes 
and problems of modem democracy. He is particularly con¬ 
cerned with the relation of democratic belief to democratic 
practice—with the ability of any of the forms of democratic 
government to meet the compound requirements set for them by 
the liberal-democratic creed, which demands at once that gov¬ 
ernment power be restrained in the interest of individual liberty 
and that government should elicit and obey the positive will of 
the people. Professor Brady’s Democracy in the Dominions: A 
Comparative Study in Institutions (1947, revised 1951) is con¬ 
cerned with the transformation of British institutions when 
transplanted to the new environments of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa. Although he is dealing with 
institutions, he is concerned throughout to assess their value in 
the light of the ideas and purposes ascribed to tliose who formed 
and who operate them; his theme is essentially the vitality of 
liberal-democratic forces and their ability to adjust to new and 
varied demands. 

The publication of these general and comparative studies in 
the mid-1940’s may be said to liave marked a clear stage of 
achievement. A functional pattern of the Canadian political 
system was now drawn; an intelligible anatomy and physiology 
of the system were presented. Much detail, of course, remained 
CO be rilled in, with the possibility chat some changes might be 
needed in the pattern so far discerned. Work on various special 
aspects lias been going ahead steadily since then. A series of 
volumes on the process and structure of government in each of 
the provinces has been launched, several volumes have appeared 
on parties and political movements especially in western Canada, 
substanrial work has been published on the representative char¬ 
acter of the House of Commons and on Canadian municipal 
government. 

Political sdencists are also showing a new interest in con¬ 
temporary political biography, which, as a source of insight into 
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the formadon and use of politica] power, b a valuable (and has 
hitherto been rather a scarce) complemcDt to purely insDcucional 
analysis. Professor Dawson, appointed official biographer of the 
late Prime Minister Mackenaie King, has been htmuring for 
several years among the official papers and is shortly to produce 
a comprehensive treatment. Two younger Canadian poUticaJ 
scientists, H. S. Ferns (b. <913), now reaching in England at the 
University of Birmingham, and Bernard Osrry (b. 1917), have 
recently published a penetrating first volume of a 1»ography en* 
titled The Age of Mackenae King ((955). 

The prospects of political science appear to be steadily im¬ 
proving in Canada as the subject attrac ts more adherents and 
becomes more widely established in the universities. Whether it 
will follow a path at all amilar to that of Canadian economics 
is more doubrftil. In both, as we have seen, the main work has 
been devoted to describii^ and analysng institutions, with 
emphasis on their peculiarly Caiudian characteristics. But 
whereas in economics this work has been done with some view 
to testing the applicability and validity of a received general 
theory and to suggescu^ revisions of it which might be of value 
to the advance of theory beyond as well as within Canada, in 
political science this has scarcely been so. The inscitudonal 
political scientists have had little thought for a general theory 
of the political process. They have used the received rationale 
of, for instance, the parry system and the cabinet system as a 
theoredcal framework for their Canadian material, without 
much dispoation to ask whether their observation requires or 
suggests any modificanon of the received theory. The more 
theoredcaily inclined writers have tended to ask whether the 
present machinery of democratic government is capable of 
meeting the iocreasiag demands made on it in the age of the 
welfare stare, rather than whether the received theory of the 
political process is an adequate statement of what the modem 
democratic state does do. 

The di^erence between ecortomics and polincal science in 
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this respect may perhaps be explained by the different nature or 
stage of development of the two disciplines. Economics, by 
delimiting its subject matter in the first place co the relations of 
the market and by making precise assumptions, has built up a 
fairly exact body of principles, Political science, having a more 
amorphous subject matter, has never been able to attain this 
degree of precision. There is nothing in modern political science 
matching in exactitude the general ci^uilibrium theory of eco¬ 
nomics or any of the special branches of economic theory. What 
goes as a general theory of politics has some resemblance to the 
equilibrium theory of economics, but because it is not so rigorous 
it does not as a matter of course invite or demand the same sort 
of revision when new phenomena appear. 

The widespread effort now evident among American political 
scientists to develop a more rigorous empirical theory of the 
political process has not found much support in Canada, which 
in this respect Hnds itself closer co the British tradition. But 
quantitative empirical work is not the only method by which 
political science may now be advanced; new theoretical insight 
is at lease as much needed. It is not clear what directions Cana¬ 
dian political science will cake, but there are indications that, 
having mastered its necessary Hrsc task of charting the Canadian 
political system, it may take an increasing part in contributing 
to the general advance of political science. 

Sociology md Anthropology 

Sociology and aathropology are the least extensively de¬ 
veloped of the Canadian social sciences. Anthropology is estab¬ 
lished in only a few of the universicies and only slightly in the 
government service. Sociology had, until a few years ago, an 
equally confined academic base, and, while it is now expanding 
markedly, the expansion in numbers is coo recent to have yielded 
a proportional increase in the amount of published work. 

Both subjects have developed almost entirely in relation to 
Canadian material and problems. Anthropologists have been 
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!ai^]y concerned with the culmre of the Canadian Indians and 
wich problems of their survival and asssmilarion. Extensive Held 
work done in the 1920*5 and 50*5 by anthropolc^ists attached to 
the National Museum produced a series of monographs on 
various tribes and studies of Indian languages and mythologies. 
The pioneer Canadian ethnological work in this Held was done 
by Diamond jenness (b. t88d), whose comprehensive The In- 
disfu of Canada was published in i93a» and by Charles Manus 
Barbeau (b. 1883)1 who in addidoo to his Indian studies has 
made a remarkably full exploration and permanent record of 
French-Canadian folk Uterature> arc, and industries. A recent 
landmark in Canadian anthropology is the definitive study The 
Bella Coola Indiam (1 vob., 1948) by T. F. Mcllwraith (b- 
1899), professor at the University of Toronto, in which the 
culture of a disappearing Bridsh Columbia tribe U intensively 
analysed. Anthropologists have also extended their techniques 
to consider die problems of nonprunidve ethnic groups, as in 
The Dcukbobors of British CohmhU (19J5) by H. B. Haw¬ 
thorne (b. 1910), professor at the Universicy of British Columbia. 

The sociologists have concerned tbemttlves with manifold 
aspects of the changing Canadian comcnunicy. As massive im¬ 
migration and the rapid opening up of the West are both 
cwenticth-ccntury phenomena In Canada, problems of assunila- 
tion and of the adjustment of social msmudons to new environ¬ 
ments have namrally attracted much attention. Ethnic groups, 
pioneer communities, and the development of social insdtudons 
in relation to successive advances of settlement and changes of 
economic organizatioo have been the main themes of Canadian 
sociology. 

The fine substantial work was prodoced in the 1930*3 under 
the energetic leadership of C. A. Dawson (b. *887), professor 
at McGill University, which for many years was the leading 
centre of sooological studies in Canada. This research spanned 
ethnic groups and western settlement, yielding in rapid suc¬ 
cession The Settlement of the Peace River Comrry (1934) by 
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Dawson and R. W. Murchie, Group SettUmens: Ethnic Com- 
murdues in Western Canada (1936) by Dawson, and Pioneering 
in she Prairie Provinces: The Social Side of the Settlemem 
Process (1940) by Dawson and Eva R. Younge. The Canadian 
prairies offered a remarkable opporcuniry to study the process 
of adjuscmenc and assimilation of ethnic groups, both because 
there had been substantial bloc settlement by various ethnic and 
religious communities and because the process of assimilation 
appeared to be sufficiently rapid that the main phases of it could 
come within the observation of researchers working over a fairly 
brief period. The same may be said of the western scctlcmcnc 
process generally: all stages, from the pioneer community to the 
fully devebped urban and rural communities of the most 
settled regions, could be studied contemporaneously in different 
parts of the Canadian West. 

While the work directed by Dawson was carried on by ex¬ 
tensive field work and group research, a more historical approach 
has been developed by S. D. Gark (b. 19to), professor at the 
University of Toronto, whose The Social Development of 
Canada: An Introductory Study wth Select Documents (1941) 
opened up a broad field of sociological analysis. The theme is 
the devebpment of social inscimeions in relation to the emergence 
of the various new forms of economic enterprise which have 
successively dominated the growth of Canadian society, from 
the days of New France to the present century. It is essentially 
a study of the recurrent disorganization and reorganization of 
social insdturions—familial, religious, educational, and cultural. 
The partem that emerges in each period is one of established 
instimdons failing in specific ways to meet the demands made 
upon them by the opening up of new types and areas of eco¬ 
nomic aedvity, leading to a period of intense social disturbance 
gradually decreasing as the economy becomes more mature, and 
finally to an equilibrium arising from the reciprocal adjustment 
of social institutions and the economy. 

Of all the insuturions which underwent this process re- 
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peatedty, che church was oat of the most impomot. In a subse¬ 
quent volume. Church end Sect in Ceneda (1948), Professor 
Clailc followed up his initul insight vidi a more thorough study 
of the social slgniBcance of a long succesaon of movements of 
religious organization. His work demonstrates that a com¬ 
bination of histoncal perspective with sociological analysis can 
give substantia] returns in depth of theoretical interpretation. 

Other sociologists are working on a vide range of subjects. 
Notable work on the sociological scnictuic of die medical pro¬ 
fession has been done by Oswald Hall (b. 1908), professor 
formerly at McGill Uoivenity and now at the University of 
Toronto. The work of the younger sociologists includes studies 
of che structure of the army and che legal profesdoa, urban 
ethnic minorities, social scradficadon, contemporary puritanism, 
juvenile delinquency, drinking patterns in industrial society, and 
so on. The maturing of Canadian sociology is su^esced by two 
recent volumes by younger Toronto sociologists: Jean Burnet's 
t^ext-Year Country: A Study of Rurel SocUl Organization m 
Alberta {i 950 > ^ Mann*s Secty Cult and Church in 

Alberta (1955). 

Amid all this varied work, the sociology of French Canada 
stands out as a special literature. The insdrutions of French 
Canada have provided an absorbing field of study, attracting 
both English-speaking and French-speaking sociologists. Their 
main concern has with the effects of nvcnticth-century 
urbanization and industrializarioo on the traditional culture. 
Great impetus was given by che work of Everett C Hu^es 
(b. 1897), the Chicago sociologisi, who was for some years 
professor at McGill University. His French Canada in Tratm- 
tion (1943), an Intensive study of soda! relationships in '^Canton- 
ville,” an industriahzecl urban community in che province of 
Quebec, revealed sharply the contrast and conffict between the 
ways of life of the French-Canadian tod English-Canadian 
inhabitants. By showing the impact of Quebec’s rwendeth- 
century industrial revolation, controlled by Engli^-spealdng 
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management and capital, on the habits, beliefs, and community 
life of a French-speaking working force recruited from the 
tradition-bound ni^ community, he raised in a new form the 
many-sided problem of the possibility of survival of a French- 
Canadian culture. 

The questions implicit in Professor Hughes’s work have 
been followed up by a younger generation of French-Canadian 
sociologists, who are working toward a more comprehensive 
analysis of the changing French-Canadian community. The 
transformation of the parish and of the family as social inscitu- 
tions, the changing structure of social classes, the organization of 
the labour movement, and all the varied forms of adjustment and 
resisnnee to industrialization and Americanization are of com¬ 
pelling and insiscent concern to them. They are not neutral 
analysts, content to contribute to an understanding of social 
changes benevolently watched and largely acceptable. On the 
contrary, they use their science to rry to discover and expose 
the social forces that are disintegrating a culture which they 
deeply cherish. 

The temper and directions of French-Canadian sociology are 
admirably shown in a recent symposium (and particularly in the 
chapters contributed by the editor): "Emh mr U Quibec con- 
temperain (ion) by Jean-C. Falardeau (b. 1914), pro¬ 

fessor at Laval University and the most active and penetrating 
of present-day French-Canadian sociologists. The intensity of 
their concern for French-Canadian culture has focussed their 
attention mainly on their own community. But they are con¬ 
cerned less about the survival of French-Canadian values chan 
about the survival of human values in French Canada. They are 
not ethnocentric; on the contrary, what makes their work so 
important and revealing is chat they have broken through the 
closed circle of “nationalism” within which almost all French- 
Canadian social thinking had been confined until recently. They 
have seen, and are now concerned to demonstrate, that pre¬ 
occupation with the maintenance of traditional French-Canadian 
values and institutions is likely now to be fatal to human values 
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in 3 French Canada becoming so complccely industrialized; and 
it is for the terms of survival of human values that they arc 
now searching. This new attitude k strongly in evidence in a 
recent volume by a group of writers headed by Pierre-E. 
Trudeau, La Grive de famiante (r956), where the implications 
of the (949 strike in the Quebec asbestos industry are analysed 
as a cuming-point in the ideological, social, and political life of 
French Canada. Thus it can no longer be said that there are two 
sociologies, as chert are two histories, in Canada. The sociologists 
of both languages are workir^ with the same concepts and 
using the same techniques of analysis, derived in large measure 
from American sociology. And since the French-Caiudian 
sociologists have broken away from obsessive interest in cultural 
uniqueness, the lines of convergence between French- and 
English-Canadian sociology are plain. 

Canadian sociology is soU too young to enable us to speak 
with any assurance about its lines of growth. It is subject to the 
charactcrisoc centrifugal tendencies of sociology elsewhere; the 
temptation to apply sociological method and concepts to a very 
miscellaneous variety of so^ phenomena and problems seems 
irresistible. But a central focus may be found in the problems of 
the growth of the Canadian community, and from this an in¬ 
creasingly adequate level of theoretical statement may be ex¬ 
pected to develop. 
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THE student of literature b, by the veiy nature of his vocarion, 
free of many worlds. While he attends to the substance of the 
tejets before him, he enters into the various intellectual back¬ 
grounds of his subjects: if he interests himself in Ocero, he must 
know Roman politics and Graeco-Roman ethical speculation; 
if in Browne, he must enter the by-ways of pre-Newtonian 
science; if in Goethe, he must simply cake all knowledge as his 
province- At the same time, the complementary study of the 
language and the genres employed by his authors will lead him 
CO contemplate literature as the expression of national feeling 
(the “genius” of a nation or region) or, perhaps, the literary 
craft as a thing in itself, like ceramics or farming. His learning is, 
in fact, both regional and cosmopolitan- On this basis, the Cana¬ 
dian literary scholar should be placed, historically and geo¬ 
graphically, just right, for he lives between the Atlantic 
community of Western schobrs, who are at home in any com¬ 
mon room from Padua to British Columbia, and the small but 
intense environment of the Canadian campus, centre of a strong 
nationalistic feeling, of the desire to create something "distinc¬ 
tively Canadian." 

But this productive “double life” of the scholar poses a whole 
scries of practical problems for one who attempts, as 1 do here, 

jti 
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CO survey briefly the accomplishment of literary scholars In this 
particular environment. One must give an appropriate emphasis 
to Canadian criticism of Canadian literature, while recognizing 
that the most influential and impressive productions of literary 
scholars in Canada have been interprecacions of the literature of 
the ancient and European worlds. Our political leaders boast that 
Canada’s function in cwcndech<encury diplomacy is to serve 
as interpreter between the Enropean and American communities, 
but the fact is that no Canadian scholar or critic has yet pro¬ 
duced a major study of any United States author. The current, 
whether of men or ideas, runs mostly the other way. The central 
faa of Canadian cultural life, viewed once with sadsfaction and 
lately with alarm, is the constant emigration of Canadian men 
and women of talent to the United States. The old imperial 
tradition, which ''colonized'* the greater Canadian universities 
from Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh and Dublin, and laid the 
foundations for higher education and scholarship in this country, 
has been transformed into a wholesome exchange of talent and 
opinion. But the intimate assodadon of Canadian scholars with 
their fellows in the United States, through the Modem Language 
Assodadon, in the great research libraries, in the forum of the 
learned journals, and in other less formal bur eqtuUy productive 
relationships, while it has gained for many Canadian scholars a 
large following and influence in the world of American scholar¬ 
ship, has inevitably drawn Carudian scholacship firmly into the 
larger orbit of AzncHcan scholarly acdviiy and perhaps reduced 
the sympathetic detachment with which a Canadian investigator 
should be able to contemplate such peculiarly American phe¬ 
nomena as William Faulkner or Theodore Dreiser. 

Yet if the Canadian academic community has still much to 
accomplish before its produedons may be judged to display a 
distinctive kind of scholarship, die punuit of learning in Canada 
has followed a course which may be rm^y charted and which 
has resulted in emphasis upon certain types of scholarly activity 
to the neglect of others. Literary scholarship in Canada, what- 
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ever its subject-matter, has shared with the other humanist 
disciplines a close dependence upon the development of higher 
eduearion, and this development has depended upon the ability 
of Canadian universities to take their place in the international 
community of learning- This process has been slow and, for 
reasons better explored elsewhere, perhaps slower than it should 
have been, but certain elements in it have fostered scholarship. 
The honours course system, developed at Toronto, first in 
classics by Maurice Hutton under the influence of Oxford 
‘'Greats,” and existing in one form or another in most Canadian 
universities, with its insistence upon the complementary func¬ 
tion of specialization in one field and study in related dis¬ 
ciplines and its emphasis upon the close study of texts, has had a 
considerable influence, difficult to measure but pervasive, upon 
both the prestige of higher learning and the mastery of those 
techniques which make higher learning possible. The emergence 
and growth of graduate schools offering advanced degrees in 
any appreciable number of the accepted courses of humanist 
study have been slow, hampered by inadequate resources both 
of staff and research materials. But where, as at the University of 
Toronto, these facilities are reasonably adequate, ox where, as at 
McGill or Queen’s, the authorities guard standards by granting 
advanced degrees only in chose fields where work may be done 
profitably, the foundation at least of a sound tradition of post¬ 
graduate study in the humanities has been laid. Now these two 
factors, the demands made upon university teaching-scholars by 
the honours courses and the severe limitations of locally avail¬ 
able source materials in the field of world literature, have had 
the effect of turning Canadian scholars to the production of 
interprerarive and comprehensive studies rather than to those 
elaborate works of bibliographical and annotative scholarship 
which are the most disrinctive monuments of some European 
and American graduate schools. 

Dr. Pelham Edgar (1871-1948) of Victoria College, Toronto, 
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who had, besides his own capacity as literary critic, an especially 
sharp eye for talent in others and the benevolence to encourage 
it (he may be said to have ''discovered'* Canada's chief poet, 
£. J. Prate, and our most distinguished cridc, Northrop Frye), 
remarlccd once to Wilson Knight, then of Trinity College, 
Toronto, that he must miss the English libraries. Knight replied 
that he needed only the ten of Shakespeare. Admittedly Pro¬ 
fessor Knight, who b the icnpressiorusdc commentator par ex¬ 
cellence, is an extreme case, but in a lesser degree freedom from 
fear of the academic industry has been characteristic of the best 
Canadian scholars. They, like the best sdiolars anywhere, have 
assimilated the most signilicanr literature on their subjects and 
gone on to create their own syntheses of letters and experience. 

But the case of Wilson Knight reminds us of another aspect of 
this crossroads situation of the Canadian scholar and raises lor 
the historian of Canadian letters a very touchy <]uestion. Of those 
scholars who, trained and matured elsewhere, have completed 
their productive careers in Canadian universides {Gilbert Nor¬ 
wood, Barker Fairley), or those who sojourned here more or less 
briefly (Herbert Davis. T. R. Glover, F. C Green, G- B. Harri¬ 
son), or chose who laid the foundadons of dicir academic careers 
here and moved elsewhere (Hugh Kenner, Douglas Bush), 
whom shall we claim as "Canadian"? Recognizing the arriflciality 
of the whole situacioD, we may sdll confidently claim the first 
class and apply (wuh a large ma^in foe error) the simple 
category of "work done here” to the other two. Mr. Kenner, 
who has a large following as a cridc of cmitemponry letters, is 
an instruedve example. His whole output, from his Ptradox in 
Chesterton C1947) to his latest work on Joyce, is deeply in¬ 
debted to the direcdon and ins|nradon of H. M. McLuhan of 
Toronto, but his contribudon to current critical theory and 
practice is no negligible part of American academic history. On 
the other hand, Douglas Grant, the present editor of the Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto Quarterly, whose scholarly produedon since 
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his arrival in Canada in 1949 has been considerable, is deeply 
involved, by training and continuing associations, with the Eng¬ 
lish academic and publishing worlds. 

Canadian literary scholarship, then, is anything but parochial. 
If a strain of sentimental chauvinism has crept in anywhere, it is 
in the area of Canadian literary history. There has been in the 
past some overvaluing of Canadian things because they were 
Canadian, to the detriment of sound literary judgement; the 
^'Makers of Canadian Literature" series is not altogether free of 
this attitude, Yet no one interested in Anglo-Canadian letters 
can fail to pay tribute to the faithful labours and constant en¬ 
couragement 0/ Dr. Lorne Pierce of the Ryerson Press or to 
see how such a basic work in the older tradition as James 
Cappon’s Bliss Carman sets its subjea firmly, with admirable 
detachment, in the whole North American context, geo¬ 
graphical and literary. Tlie most enlightened and influential of 
contemporary historians and critics of Canadian letters, W. E. 
Collin (b. 1895) in The White Savannahs, E. K. Brown (1905- 
1951) in On Canadian Poetry, A. J. M. Smith (b, 190a) in his 
introduction to The Book of Canadian Poetry, Desmond Pacey 
(b. 1917) in Creative Writing in Canada, to say nothing of the 
annual reviewers in the Umversity of Toronto Quarterly't 
“Letters in Canada," have effectively explored the significance 
of Canadian literary history in relation both to the cosmopolitan 
“revolt of the twenties" and to the earlier native (and Victorian) 
nature romanticism and showed the way to a just historical and 
critical estimate of Canadian letters. Serious bibliographical gaps 
are on the way to being filled by R- E. Watters’ forthcoming 
check-list of Canadian publications to 1950, an enterprise spon¬ 
sored by the Humanities Research Council. 

The range of interests and quality of thought among Cana¬ 
dian classical scholars may be studied in The Phoenix, the journal 
of the Classical Association of Canada, but perhaps the most 
typical assembly of these talents is to be found in Studies in 
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Honour of Gilhtrt Noriooodf diough riiis volume of course 
cont&ins A number of studies by non>Canadians. It is an ap> 
propriatc place to find these writers^ for the achievement and 
influence of Gilbert Norwood ((88^1954) are of a wide- 
ranging and lasting kind. It has been noted chat the ‘'sardonic 
piquancy" which he found characteristic of Euripides was much 
JR evidence in his own writings^ whid\ are dlsringuidied alike by 
urbanity and a searching accuracy. It is possible that specialists 
find his most exciting work In his pt^umously published 
Essays in Euripidean Drome, where he was engaged in the 
perennial disagreements over Euripides* accitudes toward reli¬ 
gion and society, but in the opinion of many his most character¬ 
istic work is his Finder, a study in which exact scholarship and 
hne critical insight are focussed on the rest of the individual 
poem, in a way which many of the ‘‘New Critics** might envy. 
He seeks for the “meaning*' of a ^daric ode in its symbolic 
centre, and supports this way of reading by an unqualified asser¬ 
tion of the autonomy of poetry. This empharis on literature in 
the stricter meaning of the term is the leading modf in the 
criticism of t T. Owen (1887-1948), whose The Story of the 
Hied as Told m the Iliad is not concerned at all with the 
"Homeric question" or with the Iliad as a soda! and historical 
document, but with the conscious art which makes the poem the 
ultimate exemplar of verse narrative. Ludd exposidon of text, 
supponed by unusually thorough knowledge of Athenian dra¬ 
matic technique, is also the basis of G. M. A. Grube's 
(b. 1899) The Drama of Euripides, in which dose analysis 
of the acrion of the plays is preceded by an elaborate survey of 
the devices of £uri|Mdean dramas both pans of the study are 
illuminated by a deliberate attempt to see the plays in their his¬ 
torical contexL 

But if there is a tradidon of this kind of concentration upon 
texts, arising in part from the honours and tutorial system in 
which these scholars have worked and probably owing more 
than a little to Norwood's example, there is another aspect of 
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classical studies in this country which may be traced co the pre¬ 
occupations of Maurice Hutton and W. S. Milner of University 
College, Toronto, whose influence upon the development of 
classical studies at Toronto was profound, and who taught 
Charles N, Cochrane (1889-1945), author of Christiamy and 
Clatsical Culture, which H. A. Innis called “the first major Cana¬ 
dian contribution to the intellectual history of the West." Here 
the emphasis is upon the history and power of ideas; in Coch¬ 
rane’s choice of subject (“heroic" in the Miltonic sense) and in 
his understanding of the tension between classical and Christian 
thought, one may see classical studies expanding into their other 
great function of serving as a viaticum for the creation of a 
Weltanschauung. Cochrane showed how classical naturalism, 
which he found best exemplified in Thucydides, was both com¬ 
pleted and superseded by St. Augustine's philosophy of history. 
An astute Canadian historian has confessed to the present writer 
that Cochrane's great book is his breviary, a classicist and class¬ 
mate of Cochrane deplored its conclusions. The large synthesis 
is always a theatre of controversy; this has been demonstrated 
in the reception accorded N. W. DeWitt’s (b. 1876) two works 
on Epicurus, in which the author’s thesis is, first, that the teach¬ 
ing of Epicurus formed “a bridge of transition from the classical 
philosophies of Greece to the Christian religion'’ and, more 
specifically, that the epistles of St. Paul are based upon the 
Epicurean ethic. Both philosophers and theologians are troubled 
by these provocative conclusions. 

Ocher achievements and areas of inquiry in classical studies 
must also be noticed. The conclusions, often surprising co the 
amateur of culture, reached by that kind of investigation in 
which the linguist-archaeologist reconstructs a whole dviliza- 
rion out of buried and defaced monuments, arc sec out in Carle- 
ton Stanley’s (b. 1886) Roots of the Tree^ and the process of 
inquiry illustrated in the cataloguing and deciphering labours of 
F. M. Heichelheim (b. 1901) in the rich harvests of papyri. The 
classical scholar's obligation to interpret the political and social 
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processes of the indent world to the aspiradons of the present 
is fulfilled in such works as Edward T. Safanon*s (b. 1905) A 
HUtory of the Roman World. Some other aspects of classical 
study receive much less than the nodce they deserve. Certain 
derailed studies in Roman literature and politics are noted in the 
bibliographyi among these the series of papers by W. H. 
Alexander (b. 1878)^ an emigrant to Califonua, on Horace and 
Seneca, call for special mendon, as does the unusual contribu¬ 
tion of Skull Johnson (188^1955), who combined with his 
native command of the heroic world of Icelandic saga a strong 
aiHmcy for the Horadan mode and eDvironment**^ unique 
synthesis of interests and m£uence. This reminder that Latin 
culture is not confined to archaic Italy is reinforced by such 
works as the translation of Abelard's Hisicria calaniiutum by 
Joseph T. Muckle (b. 1887) of the Pontifical Insdtute of 
Me^eval Studies at Toronto. 

Those two tradidons, the **literaxy" and the historical- 
philosophical, which I have (perhaps arbitrarily) attached to 
influential produedons in the field of classical studies, may serve 
as a starting point at least for a survey of English studies in 
Canadian scholarship. The usual distinction, based on the uni¬ 
versity curriculum, between Eagli^ language and English litera¬ 
ture is not very frvutful here, for the Canadian academic scene 
is not and never has been rich In philologists. When one has 
mentioned the controversial speculations of R. A. Wilson 
(1874-1949), the translations and interptecadons of R. K. 
Gordon (b. 1887), the work of Thorleif Larsen (b. 1887)— 
better known as a specialist in the work of George Peele—on 
pronoijnciation, Henry Alexander's (b. 1890) co-operadve 
studies for the North American linguistic atlas with his basic 
(and readable) textbook The Story of Oto Lengudgfy the in- 
vesdgauons into mediaeval documents, leading to a theory of the 
compondon and dace of the Chester pbys, of F. M- Salter 
(b. 1895), and the linguisdc and cultural inquiries of C W. 
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Dunn (b. 191;), now of New York University, one has taken 
note at least of the major Canadian contributions in this field. 
Those talents for precise documentation, and for the patient 
working out of a definitive text which are often exercised in 
linguistic and purely literary studies, have here been tamed, and 
we chink triumphantly, to the manifold problems of editing im¬ 
portant texts- F. E, L. Priestley (b- 1905) prepared the definitive 
edition of Godwin’s Folitical Justice, whiti paved the way, 
quite accidentally, for a concentration upon eighteenth* and 
early nineteenth-century materials, being now in company 
with Douglas Grant’s <b. 1911) selective editions of Drydcn 
and Steme and his recent Oxford edition of Charles Churchill 
and with Kathleen Coburn’s (b. 1905) immense project, now in 
hand, of editing Coleridge's unpublished notebooks and other 
manuscript materials, of whicl^ a large and important collection 
is now at the Victoria College Library in Toronto. Miss Coburn 
has, as all scholars in this field know, prepared herself and her 
readers for this enterprise by a number of other labours in the 
field, her edition of The Letters of Sara Hutchinson, for example, 
or her earlier anthology of Colcridgean opinion published under 
the dele Inquiring Spirit, One of her assistants in Coleridge re¬ 
search has been George Whalley (b. 1915), who, in addition to 
a highly Coleridgean work of speculative aesthetics. Poetic 
Process, has contributed to the background his Coleridge and 
Sara Hutchinson and the Asra Poems, Research in the Romantics 
does not end with Coleridg;c: Keats: A Bibliography and Refer¬ 
ence Guide, by J. R. MacGUlivray (b. J901), is now an in¬ 
dispensable tool of invesdgation, and the author is engaged on 
a study of Wordsworth, to which Kenneth MacLean has sup¬ 
plied some essential background in his Agrarian Age. 

Another tradition of English studies, centred primarily though 
by no means exclusively in the history of ideas, has grown up at 
Toronto and exerted considerable influence in Canadian uni¬ 
versities generally. The giants of the first generation of scholars 
in English were primarily great teachers; such was W. J. 
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Alexander (1855-1944) Univcrsicy College, Toronco; such 
was Archibald MacMechan (i86z-i9}5) of Dalhousie. Alex¬ 
ander’s influence is probabi)' the most important single factor in 
the development of English studies in Canada. The bulk of his 
publication is small hy current standards (his most important 
work is his An Introduction to the Poetry of Robert Brovning), 
but the principles set out in his lectures and in what he wrote 
have become part of the basic assumptions of the scholars upon 
whom he exercised a direct infloence. It is one mark of a great 
teacher that he inspires rather than controk: Alexander’s powers 
lay in the luminous exposition of literary works, informed by 
an exact critical intelligence. His colleague and successor Mal¬ 
colm Wallace (b. (875) gave to the study of literature a more 
strongly ethical and pclidcai colouring, which is of course 
evinced in his The Life of Sir Pbiiip Sidney and informs his 
Alexander Lectures, English Cberacter end English Literery 
Tradition. The achievement of A. S. P. W’oodhouse (b. 1895) 
may be set against this background, which has helped to shape 
his own theory of literature, in which the formal structure, the 
inner relations of a work of art, are related to and harmonued 
with the pattern and substance of the author's ideas, and those 
ideas in turn are illuminated by setting them in their historical 
context. Puritanism and Liberty is the definitive ediden of the 
Clarke papers with ancillary documents, and the introduction 
sets out what has been for some dme accepted as the classic ac¬ 
count of the Puritan ethos in its polidcal aspect. His Milton the 
Potty the first Sedgewick memorial lecture on a foundation 
which does honour to the infioendal teacher and humanist 
G, G. Sedgewick of British Columbia, with other frequently 
dted articles on Milton published in the Urthersity of Toronto 
Quarterly and elsewhere, adumbrate the themes and method of 
a larger work on Milton. He has contributed also to the history 
of literary criddsm and to studies is the development and pro¬ 
grams for the advancement of humanist studies in this couocry. 

Milton studies in particular, and Renaissance studies in general. 
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have flourished in the area of Woodhousc’s inrercsts and direc¬ 
tion. Of these the best known is chat by Arthur Barker (b. 
i9iO» Milton and the Furitan Dile^nma, which follows and 
analyses the development of Milton’s thought in relation to the 
Puritan ideal of the "holy community” and the manifold trans¬ 
formations of that ideal in the crucible of political controversy. 
Watson Kirkconnell (b, 1895), whose extraordinary linguistic 
accomplishments make him unique among Canadian scholars, 
has contributed to Milton studies a massive collection of the 
major analogues to the Paradise Lost theme, The Celestial Cy* 
ele. One illustration of our dictum that a good teacher inspires 
but does not control may be found in the work of Malcolm M. 
Ross (b. tpi 1), who, as he has said, "first met Milton” in Wood- 
house’s lecture room, but whose approach to English literature 
of the seventeenth century owes little to WoodUouse beyond a 
similar preoccupation with underlying thought patterns. His 
Milton's Royalis7fs was a search for conflict between symbol and 
idea in Milton's creative activity, and in his Poetry and Dogma 
he finds in the seventeenth-century poets an "Anglican di¬ 
lemma,” created by the disorder caused by the Reformation in 
the "firmament” of traditional Catholic sacramental symbolism. 

He who reads at random in serious Canadian journals over 
the past two decades will discover more than one plea for a 
"Canadian criticism”—whatever that may be. It is true that 
Canadian culture has not produced any distinguished dilettantes; 
the best critical writing so far produced has been serious, schol¬ 
arly-academic if you will. Those who believe that such critics 
are necessarily inflexible in their interests and methods would 
do well to study the various productions of E. K. Brown, whose 
criddsm of Canadian poetry has already been mentioned. The 
acute and sympathetic analysis of £. M. Forster’s vision of life 
in Rhythm in the Novel, or the posthumously published study 
of Willa Gather (completed by Leon Edel), are monuments to 
the breadth of his interests and the sureness of his critical judge¬ 
ment. Northrop Frye (b. 1911) has, with C. T. Bissell, made 
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of the aDDuil “Letters in Canada*’ survey something a great deal 
more than a catalogue, and his vazious articles and reviews in 
such journals as Hudsort Revievf, University of Toronto Quer^ 
terly, Modem RbUolo^t and ebewhere have laid the ground¬ 
work for a ^^poecics" soon to be published- The centre of all 
that he has done, and hk most important work so far, is his study 
of Blake, Fearful Symmetry, an extraordinary volume in which 
he not only expounds the Bbkean visum from inside, as it were, 
but also propounds the theory chat Blake's art may serve as 
beginner’s guide*’ to the understanding of the “archetypal vision 
of which it forms part.” Fiye proposes nothing less than the 
possibility of a syrtthesis (a “sru^ of anagogy"), in which 
mythic forms, dream symbolism, epistemological speculadon, 
and historical process are gathered into a CMnprehensive world- 
view- 

It is less easy to see a partem of develo|m)enc or to postulate 
the emergence of a “school” in modem bnguage study and 
scholarship in Canada. For one thing, the roots of many of these 
scholars go back directly to Europe, as we might expect; some of 
their work has been published there, and aU of it, whether 
written in English or in a coiumeocal language, is addressed to a 
European as weU as to a Canadian academic audience. The cul¬ 
tural gap between Anglo-Canadian scholarship and the learned 
tradition of “minority groups” is being bridged by schools of 
Slavic studies at Toronto, at Saskatchewan, and at British Colum¬ 
bia. The University of Manitoba has a chair in Icelandic. These 
factors in Canadian academic life are barely beginning to show 
their effect. The profound dviloing function of the teaching of 
European languages in the universides b of course impossible to 
characterize exa^y. On the bask of scholarly prodoctions in 
riiU area of humane studies, one might risk the su^esdon that 
the most fruitful kinds of investigarion art those which con¬ 
centrate either upon a rounded picture of a single author or 
upon what one might call “cultural interrelations.” Both these 
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types of study are characterisdc of rhc European academic 
tradition. The reader will find some typical works listed in the 
bibliography; here I shall mention only three or four scholars of 
exceptionally wide in£uence. 

It is an uncomfortable fact that many works of scholarship, no 
matter how erudite and finished, have still the tone of a “job” 
finally done. But this cannot be said of Barker Fairley’s {b. 1887) 
books; they are the fruits of lively meditarion, they have an 
organic unity, and are never wholly impersonal. His A Study of 
Goethe, which one may consider liis most searching and srimu- 
lating produenon, is the result of a remarkable saturation in the 
“inner biography” of Goethe. The stages on Goethe's way be¬ 
come acts in the drama of the spirit, which begins in chameleon- 
like emotionalism and ends in harmonious objectivity. Apart 
entirely from its merits as a monument of Goethe scholarship, 
this book serves as a model for those who attempt to find in the 
life of the artist chose subtle connections between the creative 
process and the daily life. 

It is appropriate that A. F. B. Gark (b. 1884) should be given 
special notice in a survey of this kind. In a sharp polemic, pub¬ 
lished in J930 in the Canadian Forum, a journal of opinion and 
the arts with which he has long been associated, he remarked chat 
literary scholanhip as a recognized and organized force simply 
did not exist in Canadian universities, referred to the Ph.D. in 
the terms in which one speaks of a disease, and went on to ob¬ 
serve that the time was ripe for interpretative and synthetic 
scholarship. Much has been done since then, and his own various 
scholarly publications and occasional reviews have contributed 
not a little to the prestige of scholarship in modem languages. 
Perhaps his most typical contribution is his Jean Facine; here he 
aims at filling the need of a comprehensive critical and historical 
study in English of chat dramatist who is “the very flower of the 
French genius,” The organization of the work seems pedestrian 
enough (the age, the genre of classical tragedy, the life, the 
plays), but the clarity of the exposition and the assurance of 
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cridcaJ judgeiDcnt give a total imprest of a keen intelligence 
working conHdentI)' in a familiar field. 

To the ordinary weII*infonned hooouia graduate, Goethe is 
perhaps more familiar chan Ebcine, and Racine certainly better 
known than CaralcancL The mediaeval theorises of atner seem 
as remote from our ways of thought as contemporary writers on 
the libido may seem from cultivated men (if there are any) a 
thousand years hence, though such an important work of inter- 
pretation as that of A. J. Denomy (b. 1904), The Heresy of 
Courtly Love, helps, by way of the Western theological cradi- 
ricn, CO bridge the gap. It is an essential part of the function of 
specialist scholarship to iocerprec what dme has turned into 
gnomic unerance, to sec it in its historical and philosophical con¬ 
text and SO integrate it with our experience. This is what 
J. £. Shaw (b. tSyd) has done with Cavakann^s Canzone 
(Tamore in Guido Cavalcanti's Theory of Love, a deftnidve elu¬ 
cidation of a most diDicult poem. We may note here also the 
contribution of M. A. Buchanan (1878-19$i}, who did much 
valuable bibliographical work in modem language methodology 
and Spanish literary chronology. 

The writer of this survey approaches the held of Semitic 
studies with a degree of trepidation only exceeded by ignorance. 
The most I can do is to indicate, however inadequately, the 
achievements of one school of Oriencal studies, at Toronto, and 
note the impoitance of a few scholars. 

In the realm of classical studies, literary study and archaeolog¬ 
ical research long ago entered into froiefui partneiship, and the 
same is true of Semitic studies, in which J. F. McCurdy was a 
pioneer figure. His successor, W, R. Taylor (1881-1951), is 
chiefly known as the translator of the Psalms in the New Amer¬ 
ican Revised Verson of the Bible. W. S. McCullough has writteri 
a general introductioQ and exegesis of dw Psalms for The imer- 
preter's Bible. Taylor presided over a department whose chief 
ornament was T. J. Meek (b. i88t), a widely recognized au- 
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thority on rhe Hebrew language and andcnc Near Eastern law. 
Meek's Hebrew Origins is a major contribution to our under¬ 
standing of che place of Hebrew religion and thought in the 
complex of comparacive religion. This tradition is continued In 
the researches of F. V- Winnett (b. 1905) > who. in The Mosaic 
Traditioriy sets out to perform for the Hexateuch a service of 
integration not unlike that attempted by recent scholars in their 
studies of the Homeric texts; the tide of scholarship has set 
against the disintegrators. An interesting collaboration between 
schools of Near and Far Eastern studies is Chinese Jev}s: A Com¬ 
pilation of Matters relating to the Jew of K*aifeng Fu, by Bishop 
W. C. White (b. 1873), to whom is owing much of the ex¬ 
cellence of che Chinese collection in the Royal Ontario Museum, 
and R. J. Williams. 

Of the more cxplidcly theological and ethical aspect of Semitic 
studies this is not che place to speak; che Canadian Journal of 
Theology, which got off to a promising start last year, collects 
some of the best thought on those aspects of the Hebraic in¬ 
heritance. But one other element in the cultural influence of 
biblical scholan must not be entirely passed over. The most 
notable of earlier Canadian educators were churchmen and 
theologians turned administrators; even yet, in the prevailing 
secularization of institutions of higher learning, their influence 
and chat of their successors is deeply felt. Of this class of men we 
may select one from our own time, William C. Graham (jSBy- 
1955), Most of his published work issued from his professorship 
at the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, but his 
later years were spent in teaching and administration in Win¬ 
nipeg. He was, primarily, an interpreter of the Old Testament 
prophets; all die resources of precise linguistic analysis and of 
archaeological research were cumed upon the explication and 
prodamation of che message of those seers who in his view 
liberated the Hebrew intelligence and laid the foundations for 
the most valuable elements in the legacy of Israel to dvilization. 
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The achievement of a group of hcerary scholars cannot be 
evaluated like a cornculum or a program. Whether he works co^ 
operadvely or alone, the scholar rejects all programs; if he per¬ 
mits his labours to serve any oriier end but that of learning he is 
no more a scholar but a hireling. Consequently the names by 
which we de6nc an era of scholarly prodaedm are the names of 
men. Twenty years from now» another survey of this kind will 
have a different perspeedve, will emphasize another group of 
writers, but will rest, like this one, upM the produedoo of a 
few men. 

Yet this much may be said by way of general conclusion. 
Canadian literary scholar^p is singularly conservadve in its 
methods and aims. Its chief monuments so far are securely 
anchored in the traditional disciplines of the arts course and 
may be defined in terms of emphasis upon belles-lettres, or 
literary history, or philosophy. In one sense this is an expression 
of faith in the processes of higher educadon as they minister to 
creative scholarship; if any move is made to break down the 
accepted pattern of humanistic training and to substitute for 
it some kind of streamlined ‘'introduction to civilization.^' we 
may expect the lirst protests from the literary scholars. That day 
has not come yet, and everything of value which they themselves 
create postpones it 
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BY JOHN A. IRVING 
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THE coloniMfion of Canada by the French, like that of the 
Atlantic American states by the English, began during the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century. But modern Canada is a by¬ 
product of the wars of the eighteenth century which culminated 
on this continent in the American Revolution. The Loyalists or 
Royalists, as they were variously called, who fled from that 
revolution into the Maritime Provinces and the wild lands north 
of the Great Lakes which were then inhabited only by Indian 
cribesi constituted the first large-scale colonization of Canada 
by people of British stock. During the nineteenth century the 
country expanded from sea to sea, achieving political union in 
1867. But the earlier French-speaking population has never been 
assimilated racially, linguistically, or culturally by the numer¬ 
ically superior English. The fact that French-Canadian phi¬ 
losophy is discussed in the next chapter, rather than in this one, 
reflects the basic cultural disunity of the country. In )U$tiflcation 
of our procedure it may be pleaded that scholastic philosophy as 
it exists in Quebec has neither influenced, nor been influenced 
by, the development of modem philosophy elsewhere through¬ 
out the country. Philosophically, Canada is 2 land of “two 
solitudes.'* 

In Canada, unlike Britain and the United States, philosophy 
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has flourished ooly in the uoiveraties. The uiuveisiues of eastern 
and central Canada were established ouinly between 1820 and 
(850, but those west of the Great Lakes, with the excepdon of 
Manitoba, are not yet flfty years old. The rapid development 
of nniversides during the nineteenth ccntuiy can be understood, 
in the widest sense, only as part of the greater movement of 
liberalism which arose toward the close of the eighteenth cen> 
cury and which permeated every phase of thought and life in 
the Western world during the next hundred years. In their 
eagerness for higher education, the Loyalists were not unmind¬ 
ful of the experience of the cotonial centuries in the land they 
had left. But in Canada the rivalry, if not the open hostility, of 
the various Christian bodies played a dominant role in deter¬ 
mining not only the structure of the new univerrities, but also, 
throughout the nineteenth century at least, the type of men 
who were appointed to professorships of philosophy. At Har¬ 
vard, according to Benjamin Rand, the first ofHoal appointment 
speciflcally in philosophy was nude as late as 1766, and cbe first 
professor^p of philMophy dares only from 1810. The distinc¬ 
tion of being the first professor of philosophy in Canada belongs 
CO James Beaven. One hundred and seven years ago, in i6$o, he 
was appointed professor of metaphysics and ethics in the newly 
reconstituted Univerrity of Toronto. 

In the evolution of a Canadian phUosophical consciousness 
five phases or stages may be distinguished. First, the Scottish 
philosophy of common sense as devdoped by Thomas Reid and 
Dugald Stewart, and as modified by Sir William Hamilton, was 
widely diffused daring the period from 1850 to 1872. Second, 
objective idealism dominated the half-century from 1872 to 
1922, chiefly through the bbotirs of John Watson. Third, the 
realign of George Sidney Brett was the most influential new 
approach between the years 1910 and 1940. Founh, a search for 
a "balanced philosojAy,” whether through the use of the com¬ 
parative me^od as advocated by Rupert Qendon Lodge, or 
otherwise, has been the determining characteristic during the 
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pMt fifteen or twenty years. Fifth, in the future, it seems safe to 
predict that the principal emphases will be in the fields of intel¬ 
lectual history and of social phOosophy. 

The first two phases find a certain parallel in the changing 
place of philosophy in university instruction between 1840 
and 1900. Theology was taught in the universities in the t84o’s; 
but philosophy had to wait a decade or longer before it was 
officially recognized as a subject sui gtneris —rhe transition had 
been completed in the leading universities, however, by 185 j. 
The pattern of development may be illustrated further by the 
life histories of the earliest philosophers. Such men as James 
Beaven (1801-1875), J^mes George (180J-1870), William 
Turnbull Leach (r8o5-j886), or George Paxton Young (j8i8- 
1889), usually had distinguished careers as clergymen and then 
as professors of theology before becoming professors of phi¬ 
losophy. Men whose primary interest was theological remained in 
charge of philosophical instruction at the leading universities un¬ 
til the 1870’s. It was these rheological philosophers who intro¬ 
duced the philosophy of common sense, and their interpretation 
of this plillosophy must have been strongly influenced by the de¬ 
mands of theology, The replacement of theologians by men 
whose primary interest was philosophical, though with the ex¬ 
ception of Watson they were still clergymen, marked the transi¬ 
tion from common sense to idealism. The distinction between the 
first and second periods cannot, of course, be emphasized too 
sharply. John Clark Murray (1836-1917), for example, although 
greatly influenced by idealism, remained a dynamic representa¬ 
tive of certain doctrines of the Scottish philosophy into the early 
years of the present century. Watson was the first layman to 
receive an academic appointment in philosophy, but it was not 
generally recognized during the nineteenth century that a phi¬ 
losopher need not necessarily be a clergyman. 

Murray was the leading Canadian representative of common 
sense. Educated at Edinburgh by Sir William Hamilton, and 
subsequently at Gottingen and Heidelberg, he introduced into 
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Cajuda the idea that the work of the Scorti^ school must be 
supplemented by andenc as well as by modem French and 
German philosophy. Thb broad approach entailed an emphasis 
on the history of fAilosophy and the study of representative 
classical systems. Monay’s Oftr/f»e o\ Sir Williotn Hemihm*s 
Philosophy, published at Boston in 1670, is the first technical 
philosophical book written in Canada. James McCosh, in a 
laudatory introduction, stated that '"Sir WlUjatn Hamilton was 
the greatest metaphysician of his age, and his metaphysics will 
be studied by thinking minds in all coming ages.*' It was im¬ 
perative, therefore, that Hamilton's philosophy should be pre¬ 
sented in systematic form, and difficult task, McCosh 
concluded, had been carried out admirably by Murray. No 
reference was made In this book to the devastating Exminaiiof! 
of Sir WiUigm Hitntiltori's Philosophy which J. S. Mill had 
published five years previously. During the last quarter of the 
century Murray became a somewhat eclectic idealist, and his 
later introductory texts in ethics and psychology illustrate the 
Intellectual conflict he experienced, in common with others of 
that period in the United States and Canada, as the HamiltonUn 
philosophy gave way before the advance of objective idealism. 

The leading representatives of idealism In Canada have been 
George Paxton Yoimg (who abandoned common-sense phi¬ 
losophy for Kam in the early i86o's and Bnally, after 1883, 
became a disciple of T. H. Green), John Watson ((847-1939), 
William Caldwell (1862-1942), George John Blewert (1873- 
1912), and Herbert Leslie Stewart (1882-1953). these, John 
Watson was uoquestiorubly the most interesting as well as the 
most inBuentiaL 

In his intellectual development Watson was profoundly in¬ 
fluenced by Edward Caird, under whom he studied at Glasgow 
between (866 and 1872. During these years Caird was expound¬ 
ing and examining the critical philosophy of Kant with the 
object of showing that this ffliilosophy, if interpreted rationally 
and consistently, leads to the absolute idealisn of Hegel. As the 
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new idealism developed, it gradually became apparent chat a 
more liberal interprecacion of Chrirrianicy than had hitherto 
existed was possible. Confronted with the advance of science, 
the theory of evolution, the new biblical criticism, and an ag¬ 
gressive enlightenment, Caird sought to show that absolute 
idealism preserved the essence of traditional religion while giv¬ 
ing to it a more rational form. 

In 1871, at the age of twenty-five, Watson came to Canada 
sealed with the seal of Edward Caird, to whom it gave no small 
satisfaction to know chat idealism would have such a strong 
representative in the New World, The young idealist had barely 
arrived in this country when he charred his future course in an 
inaugural lecture at Queen’s University, where he was to teach 
philosophy for the next lifty-cwo years. In this lecture entitled 
“The Relation of Philosophy to Science,” Watson surveyed in¬ 
cisively and maturely the limits of philosophy, science, and 
religion. The presuppositions and weaknesses of T. H. Huxley’s 
scientific materialism, Herbert Spencer's evolutionary natural¬ 
ism, and J. S. Mill's empiricism were pointed out with devastating 
accuracy; and the claims of religion were vindicated by an 
appeal to the Kantian critical philosophy, to which were added 
the overtones of Caird’s idealism. 

With the exception of Josiah Royce, Watson was the most 
prolific writer of the idealistic movement on this continent. His 
books and articles enjoyed wide popularity because his teaching 
was organically related to the sociocultural environment of the 
age. The idealism of Caird and Watson had, as James Cappon 
once put it, “a well-defined public, whose needs and receptivities 
counted for something in the form which their teaching took.” 
Both the grandeur and the sobriety of Watson's speculations 
were partly due to the need in Canada of adjusting philosophical 
thought CO a watchful and inquiring public which was not con¬ 
fined to academic circles. 

Watson’s major writings fall into four main groups, according 
as they are concerned with (i) classical German philosophy; 
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(}) hedonism, positivisni, and etnpiricisin; (3) the philosophy of 
religion; (4) political philosophy. Oa Gemian philosophy, 
Watson wrote such authoritative books as Kant and His Eng- 
lish Critics (1881), The PbiUfSopby of Kant Explained (1908), 
end Scbellmg^s Transcendental IdeaUsm (1682). In addition co 
these expository and crirical works, he edited and translated 
Selections from Kant, a book which was revised and reprinted 
eleven rimes bepA'een 1882 and 1934. This project grew out of 
his realization that if students of philosophy were to pass from 
a lower to a higher plane of thought they must read the classical 
texts for themselves. He would set Kis more advanced students 
at work upon the text of Kant, watch them as they struggled 
with its perplexities, and give help only when it was needed. 
This method was adopted at Harvard and spread thence to 
many ocher American universdes. Watson probably did more 
to promote the study of Kant on this continent than any other 
North American philosopher. 

In 1891 Watson performed a simibr service for the empirical 
school with the publication 0/ The Pbiicsopby of John Stuart 
Mill, another book of extracts. This was followed in 1895 by 
Comte, Mill, and Spencer, ostensibly a critical exposition of 
nineteenth-century posirivism, emptricism, and evolurionism, bur 
actually a constructive introduction to philosophy. Iri 1898 an 
elaborate addendum. Notes, Historical and Crirical, to Comte, 
Mill and Spencer, appeared!, and bter that year the two volumes 
were ftised and published under a new ocle, Outline of Phi¬ 
losophy^ During the next twenty-five years this book ran through 
half a dozen edirions and formed the basis of the introductory 
course in philosophy in most Canadian universaes. Its wide 
acceptability in that period was guaranteed by W«son’s state¬ 
ment of his position in the Preface: "The philosophical creed 
which commends itself to my mind is what in the text I have 
called Speevdarive Idealism, 1 ^ which 1 mean the doctrine that 
we are capable of knowing Reality as it actually is, and that 
Reality when so known is absolutely radoniL” The cririosm of 
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the empirical tradirion in philosophy was supplemented in 1895 
with Hedornstic Theories from Aristipptts to Spencer, an un¬ 
compromising demonstration of the view that no hedonistic 
theory can plausibly explain morality without assuming ideas 
inconsistent with its asserted principles. 

In the popular consciousness Wacson is usually thought of as 
having provided more adequate philosophical foundations for 
Christian theology. The popular view is, on the whole, correct, 
but it should be emphasized that he preferred to regard Chris¬ 
tianity as an ideal of conduct rather than as a historical theology. 
This approach was developed in a series of lectures given before 
the Philosopliical Union of the University of California and 
published in 1896 as Christianity and Idealism. Here Watson 
argued that Christianity and idealism, when each is understood, 
lend each other support. Each proves the other true; each is seen 
CO be but a dilTerent expression of the same indivisibly three¬ 
fold fact: God, freedom, and immortality. Idealism is the prin¬ 
ciple of morality and the principle of advancing history. 
Chrisdonicy is the germ of which idealism is the full growth. 
This conception was developed further in 1907 in The Philo¬ 
sophical Basis of Religion, a series of essays in the reconstruction 
and history of religious belief which had been delivered before 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arcs and Sciences. But Watson's ma¬ 
ture philosophy of religion found fullest expression in the Gif¬ 
ford Lectures which he delivered in the University of Glasgow 
during the years 19 to to 191 a and which were published In two 
volumes as The Interpretation of Relipous Experience. This 
work, the crowning achievement of his philosophical career, 
concludes with a passionate plea for a faith which has a rational 
basis—in idealism: 


The religious interests of man can be preserved only by a theology 
which affirms that all forms of being are manifescadons of a single 
spiritual principle in identiheation with which the true life of man 
consists. Living in this faith the future of Che race is assured. Religion 
is the spirit which must more and more subdue all things to itself, 
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informing science and ajx, and realizing icself in the hi^er ox* 
ganization of the fanuly, the cmc community, the state, and 
ulcunately the world, and gradually filling the mind and heart of 
every individual with the love of God and the enthusiasm of 
humanity.* 

World War I drove Watson to a consideration of the prob¬ 
lems of political philosophy which he, unlike most of the British 
idealists, had hicheno neglected. Two articles in the Quetn's 
Quarterly on “German Philosophy and Politics” (1915) and 
“German Philosophy and the Wax” (19(d) heralded the pub¬ 
lication in 2919 of his last book, The State in Feace and War. 
Notable for its detachment, this book contains a survey of the 
evolution of political ideas from the origin of the dcy-scate to 
the rise of the modern nadon'State, an analysis of the latter in 
tcnns of its great associations and iiksdtubons, and a lengthy 
discussion of international relations in peace and war. In the 
light of idealistic principles, Watson prophe^d that the treat¬ 
ment of the defeated Central Powers, as well as the structure of 
the League of Nations, would lead to renewed war. He died in 
1939 at the age of ninety-two, only a few months before this 
prediction was realized. 

During the seventy-five years between i8$o and (925, phi¬ 
losophy in Canada was the shield of religion: Canadian theolo¬ 
gians advanced into battle armed first with the slogans of 
common sense, later of idealism. It is perhaps a unique feature of 
Canadian philosophical discusson during this long period that 
its problems, insofar as they were indigenous, should have been 
so greatly stimulated by the impact of biblical criticism. Such 
men as Young, Murray, and Watson were keenly interested in 
securing support for the new approach to the Scriptures. They 
were equally prepared to demonstrate that idealism was designed 
to transform Christianity into a rational faith. Thus philosophy 
tended to mirror chose movements, and only those movements, 

* John Watson, The Interpretation of RtUgiotts Erperiencf (Glasgow, 
191 j), n, 3 J 7 -J* 8 - 
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that could be used to secure rational support for religion. All 
other tendencies, more especially empifidsm, positivism, utili* 
carianism, and evolutionary naturalism, as represented in the 
writings of Bentham, Comte, J. S. MiD, and Spencer, were con¬ 
tinually subjected to relentless criticism in the universities. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that idealistic philosophy 
had a stultifying or repressive influence upon the Canadian 
community. Given the sociocultural resources of the period, it 
could be maintained chat idealism had a liberating effect, more 
especially upon religious institutions. As there was no road back 
from historical criticism, Jc seemed to Canadian philosophers that 
religion simply had co be given a rational justification in idealistic 
terms. Surely such an attitude was preferable co the only alterna¬ 
tive—short of a complete abandonment of religion—at that 
time, the advocacy of a return co authority and tradition. Nor 
should it be forgotten chat most of the idealistic philosophers 
had, from the popular point of view, travelled far along the road 
CO heterodoxy. In our century the gulf between philosophy and 
religion has constantly grown wider and wider, so chat it has 
become increasingly difficult for the younger generadon co 
appreciate Watson’s belief that even ultimate issues can be rea¬ 
sonably and philosophically discussed. 

On the ocher hand, it must be admitted that the constant pre¬ 
occupation of Canadian idealists with religious problems tended 
to blind them co the creative possibilities inherent in new de¬ 
velopments in the natural and social sciences. This weakness was 
nowhere more apparent than in their attitude co the theory of 
evolution. Young, Murray, and Watson would always protest 
chat they were prepared to accept the theory of evolution as a 
scientific explanation of the origin of life. But for all their ac¬ 
ceptance, the theory remained a dangerous one that might at 
any moment chreacen their most cherished religious or philo¬ 
sophical beliefs. It must therefore be contained within idealistic 
metaphysics. Evolution had application only within the re¬ 
stricted domain of sdcncific methodology: its philosophical 
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impUcadons, as developed by Herbert Spencer, must be as¬ 
siduously refuted. 

If che early j 870*$ were crudal years m Canadian philosophy 
in that they marked the transition from common sense to ideal¬ 
ism, they were equally cmdal years, though in quite a diiferenc 
way, in che development of American pWlosophy. For during 
those years the ^^Metaphysical Gob," as C $. Peirce called it, 
was meecing in Cambri^ for the interchange of scientific and 
philosophical ideas. Its members were composed of two groups, 
one trained in the natural sciences, the other in historical and 
legal studies. But whatever their training or interests, these men 
were animated in their discussona by a r^rous adherence in 
all fields of investigation to the empirical methods of natural 
science and a common desire to apply the theory of evolution 
constructively and creatively to problems which philosophers 
had created in terms of absolute principles. It was in this club, 
Peirce has recorded, that **che name and doctrine of pragmatism 
saw the light.*' Do che widely different atticudes of the Cana¬ 
dian idealists and che early American pragmatists in the 1870's 
coward scienti£c method and the theory of evolution offer an 
explanation of che widely different roles chat philosophy was 
destined to play in the two countries in che twentieth century? 

Whatever the explanarion, cweadech-century American phi¬ 
losophy has been characterized by the development of many 
new movements which have found scant support in Canada. In 
the United States idealism was followed, if not replaced, by a 
philosophical position more definitely attuned to the practical 
atmosphere of che times—che pragmaristn of James, Mead, and 
Dewey. During the last forty years so many American schools 
have arisen that Anhur Murphy has appropriately written of 
che “era of che 'isms.* ” Along with the older brands of idealism 
and pragmatism, there have developed several varieties of real¬ 
ism, emergent naturalism, and finally logical positivism. Each 
new concept in the sciences, each new sodal enthuslaan, has 
tended to give birth to a new “ism,** so chat the American in- 
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tclleccual scene has become a veritable fashion-parade of ideas. 
And all of these “isms” have been caught in the umvcrsicics with a 
genceci tolerance, an urbane scepticism, that must have reached 
its culmination in Santayana’s generous recommendation, “Let 
each dean the windows of his own soul in his own fashion and 
enjoy the cosmic view as, from his particular angle, it could be 
surveyed." 

Whether fonunately or unfortunately, no such luxuriant 
native growths have sprung up in Canada. Faced with a multi¬ 
tude of American and European “isms,” Canadians have cm- 
phasiied anew the importance of the history of philosophy: the 
thing most wonh while is the famous philosophical literature of 
the past. The history of philosophy must be thoroughly mastered 
before critical or speculative activities can be proHtably under¬ 
taken. Influential leadership in this direction was given through 
the life work of George Sidney Brett (1879-1944), who also 
introduced realism into Canada. 

Brett was a realist—but a realist whom it is cMcuIc to place 
within the conventional schools, either ancient or modern. He 
was undoubtedly greatly influenced by his studies in classical 
philosophy (one always associates him with Aristotle) to which 
may be attributed hU breadth of view and unusual tolerance. He 
seemed to be above the conHicts of less profound thinkers, and 
his vision was distant enough to see that apparently contradic¬ 
tory philosophies usually became synthesized in the mould of 
time. He strenuously rejected subjective idealism, varieties of 
realism which interpose ideas or essences between the subject and 
the object (both he regarded as confessions of agnosticism), and 
pragmatic or activisric points of view. Nor did he chink that 
philosophy should be overweighted with logical positivism or 
symbolic logic: the psychological, historical, and social con¬ 
texts were for him more suitable and more significant. 

In his own positive position he accepted a complete identifica¬ 
tion of the subject and the object in the act of cognition. The 
lowest element in knowledge is the judgement. Concepts and 
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im^es belong to ihe psychological, not die epistemological, 
analysis of experience and cannot themselves consdmre judge< 
ment. Both the generic and the anthropological treatments of 
experience are to be viewed with suspicion; neither of these 
approaches couches the cp^emological question; neither at its 
best can do more chan present successive stages in the com¬ 
plications of specific objects, whether mental, human, or animal. 
In knowledge one must pass from an area which admits of 
categorizadon to another area which admits of categorization, 
and so on. Any attempt to unite successive fields of categoriza¬ 
tion in terms of behaviour or genetic continuity is eluding 
knowledge. This type of epistemology has certain affinities with 
early Aristotelian realism, but there were, in Brett's version, im¬ 
portant resemrions, particulirly with respect to the problem of 
negation and the nacure of limits of analysk 

‘‘The given" in experience is that which permeates and in¬ 
cludes the subject and whin vbteh analysis takes place. This 
sensibility is neither sensadon in the traditional meaning nor 
a developed aesthetic experience. ^Vhether we deal with it as a 
whole or in detail, k is an experience of a qualicarive totality or a 
diversity in some special reference, This was the point of his 
recurrence to Hobhouse's "Concrete Apprehension," and it also 
explains why, in discussing questions of rcl^ioos experience, he 
invariably emphasized Ocra's Ides of the Holy. Though Brect 
was never enthosiasdc over Hegel's idealism or Bosanquet’s 
doctrine of logical coherence as a test of truth, he approved of 
the latter’s view that the form of thought is a living function 
and the phases and moments of Its function are the varieties and 
elements of its form. He was cridcal of the limitadons of 
pragmatism but tolerant of its quest for a doctrine of reality as 
a condkion actually present or “enjoyed" b some measure. 

A wide and vivid appredadon of all diings in the world 
around him seems ro have been the motive of his realian. Things 
in their pressing and significant reali^ are apprehended, and the 
concepts or categories of thought can be evident only within 
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such t matrix. But die nature of this kind of experience, in 
relation to what have commonly been known as sensoy was not 
made clear in his teaching; nor did he seem to have a conclusive 
doctrine of precisely what it is we are dealing with when we 
talk about concepts, forms, subsistences. He was not very well 
satisfied with neorealism, critical realism, or phenomenology, and 
considered them rather naive distortions of experience, in¬ 
securely founded on the predilections of a narrowly incel- 
leccualistic approach. Bosanquet could never have charged him 
(as he did the ordinary realist) with delighting in denial and 
limitation for its own sake. 

Influenced by long research on ( 3 aasendi and by careful studies 
of Leibni2, Lorze, and Bergson, Brett's metaphysical position 
was a form of dynamic pluralism. SigniHcant and intelligible 
action is the key to explanation; action manifests itself at differ¬ 
ent levels, the inorganic, the organic, the rational, and so on. 
There are cwo forms of pluralism, one metaphysical, the ocher 
methodological Existent objects are individuals, and the in¬ 
dividual is not CO be interpreted (as by the Aristotelians) within 
the species. To admit the teleology which raises the species 
above the individual is to bring back the old essence under an¬ 
other guise and to substitute an abstraction for an existent endty. 
Methodological pluralism emphasizes categorical areas; each 
spcciHc science has its categories, which in each case constitute 
an incerdedninve system. As objects become more and more 
complex, more and more systems of categories axe involved in 
explanadon and classification. Brett believed that no scheme had 
been devised in which the different systems of categories, such 
as those of physics and psychology, were unified within more 
inclusive categories. Metaphysics is not, therefore, the ultimate 
general science holding within its framework the more restricted 
sciences. 

Though a realise, Brecc was perennially fascinated by the 
great Bridsh idealises. Green, Bradley, and Bosanquet. He 
realized that they had tried strenuously to reconcile presup- 
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positions nor peculiar to themselves with experience as a *‘given,** 
and to do it on a grand scale. In thear thinldng, no matter how 
intellectual reality might be as a system^ its other characterlsdc 
as a Tsabn of values arose from the fact char the full nature of the 
given was their real concern. But he was rightly suspicious of 
the special and limited interests of the Canadian idealists. 

Brett's most outstanding and permanent contribudons are 
concerned with intelleccuaJ histoey rather than with systematic 
epistemology or metaphysics. Hi$ pabliriied works include The 
Philosophy of Gesse^t (1908), A History of Tsyehology (3 
vois., I 9 I 2 -J 911 ). The Oovemment of Man (1913), Psychol- 
ogy. Ancient and Modem (1928), and some hundred and 
cwency'Hve articles and reviews oa the history of science, the 
history of philosophy, the culture of India, political theory, 
ethics, and religion. One of the world's greacesc hiscortans of 
psychology, his early interest in this held developed into 1 more 
general incerest in the history of science. He was greatly con¬ 
cerned over the long continued and growing separation of 
science and the humanities in our educational synemt The 
only remedy for him was the humanizir^ of die sciences through 
the use of the historical method. The great ideas of Hegel’s phi¬ 
losophy of history, the idea of continuity and the idea of the 
organic totality of life, are essential to the historical approach 
not only in science but in all ocher fields of inquiry as well 
The nineteenth and twentieth centuries have seen an increasing 
departmentalization of thought—a departmentalization which is 
incompatible with both of these great Hegelian ideas and from 
which, incidentally, literary historians have probably suffered 
most. In a period when the highest incellecrual achievements are 
those which have primary contact with scientific progress, it is 
essential to break down departmental walls and diffuse as widely 
as possible a knowle^ of the achievcinenes of modem sdcncc 
in their historical and coJtuiaJ setting. 

No one could have argued more vigorousfy than Brett for the 
importance of sdcncej at the same rime no one could have pro- 
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rested more vigorously than he against the superstition chat 
“Science is All.” For he realized coo well that science has nor 
inevitably been the benefactor of society, rescuing ic from 
political strife or religious mania; nor has science been entirely 
free irself from bigotry and narrow-mindedness. It would be 
good for scientists ro know that they arc not independent of 
social forces; the history of science would give them an essentia) 
insighc into their failures as well as their successes. “The object 
of a history of science is not to produce sdcntilic discoveries so 
much as to create the right articude coward science and to make 
people realize chat the spirit of discovery is only a species of 
cariosity wliich is innate in most minds, and with proper en¬ 
couragement can survive the monotony of routine.” Brett’s 
technical contributions to this field, in such papers as '’Astro¬ 
nomical Symbolism” and “The Effect of the Discovery of the 
Barometer on Contemporary Thought,” provide rich illustra¬ 
tions of the power of the philosophic intelligence to illuminate 
that type of cultural environment which sustains and fosters the 
growth of the sciencidc outlook. 

If fircrc refused to separate rigidly philosophy and science, he 
was equally unaware of any gulf between philosophy and litera¬ 
ture. In faa he believed chat Greek and Roman literature and 
philosophy could be made a single comprehensive topic if 
properly created. Philosophy and literature are also paraUel 
paths in modern culture. For one cannot conceive of the exist¬ 
ence of modem literature without postulating a system of social 
relations in which one finds some degree of science and phi¬ 
losophy as well as fiction and poetry. Brett caught a lesson highly 
relevant to Canadians, and one chat they have hardly yet begun 
to learn—the lesson that all through history creative achieve¬ 
ments in literature and art have been the result not of accident 
or fancy but of great ideas critically maintained. 

Brett's contribution to philosophy was characterized by a 
profound and comprehensive scholarship, an unceasing use of 
the historical method, and an abiding confidence in the function 
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of reason. It was his conviction, as it was that of Hegel before 
him, chat comprehensiveness is essential in philosophy. 

This comprehensiveness makes greatness: through it a man may be 
the spectator of all times and places. But he must not hope to gain 
this comprehensive outlook by occupying one solitary peak: he 
must not flaccer himself that there is an essence of all essences, that 
he can condense all life and thought into one magic drop. On the 
contrary he must keep the origina) wealth of material undiminished 
if he would have a world in which 'life's garden blows" ^ if he 
abstracts and simpliAes, the product 1$ an "essence," i drop of scent 
in place of the living flower.’ 

In the service of this ideal Brett wrought in many fields; he read 
and mastered texts in many languages in many periods of history; 
he contributed not only to philosophy and psychology, but also 
to science, literature, politics, and religion. 

Any flnal escimace of Brett's contribution to philosophy must 
necessarily emphasize the unique historical and synoptic method 
which he employed m the treatment of philosophical problems. 
What is the value of the history of philosophy? The American 
philosopher, Robert Scoon, has answered this question with 
wisdom and clarity: 

The history of philosophy ... can become a means of acquiring 
ideas of universal import, understanding the proces of ideas, and 
gaining an insight into the natural capacities of (he mind. . . . How 
can the meaning of truth be appreciated except by fim watching the 
long struggle which philosophy and sdeoce have made for it? . . . 
Only through the history of philosophy does philosophy become 
conscious of ieelf.' 

To Brett the history of philosophy was a living body of 
thought- Faced with the endte procession of philosophical sys¬ 
tems, he yielded neither to the sceptical relanvism of Dilchey's 

*G. S. Bren, Thv FbQesopby of Gatsonii (Loodon, 19®®), pp. vi-vii. 

’Robert Scoon. Grtek hafore RfM) (Prineemi, tpiS), pp 

3 J 4 - 335 « 
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Hisiorirmw nor to the rigorous absolutism of Husserl’s Phano~ 
menologie. In the history of philosophy he sought, rather, the 
meaning of existence for humanity, His unceasing use of the 
historical method must have been inspired also by a belief in 
the essential unity of civilization: he did much to establish that 
unity by exhibiting the logical and historical relationships be¬ 
tween philosophical ideas and other great systems of ideas in 
science, literature, politics, and religion. In his dynamic mind 
the whole intellectual past of mankind seemed to live again. 

During the span of Brett’s life there occurred in Western 
civilization a remarkable development of the metaphysics of the 
irrational. The tendency to undermine reason has, of course, 
been greatly encouraged both by the violence of temper which 
has characterized international relations in our time and by the 
widespread cultural disintegration which has accompanied tlie 
ravages of two world wars. There lus also been a rapid rise of 
the arts of propaganda, or manipulation of public opinion by 
group, class, or national interests. Frank afSrmations of mass 
desires have replaced attempts to persuade by reasoned argu¬ 
ments. Within the very citadel of philosophy itself irrationalim 
has found powerful support among the disciples of Bergson’s 
voluntarism, Westermarck’s ethical relativism, Freud’s psychol¬ 
ogy of the unconscious, and Pareto’s doctrine of logical residues. 
Brett realized that in Canada the revolt against reason takes the 
form of a condemnation of logic and an exaggerated emphasis 
on the value of spontaneity and of expression for its own sake: 
’’With the distrust of reason goes a distrust of education as 
distinct from manual training; and finally a distrust of law, 
whether natural or political, as something invented by the 
superior person to bind with fictitious chains the unenlightened.” 
In perspective, perhaps Brett’s greatest general contribution to 
Canada was his constant emphasis on the value of reason as op¬ 
posed to unreason. Within the terms of the great tradition of 
Plato and Aristotle he showed, in an unforgettable manner, that 
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only as mtn had relied on ream had they been able co con* 
quer and liberate portions of their world. 

The emphasis on the history of philosophy that characterizes 
Canadian univerades today was developed in the Maritime 
Provbces by Herbert Leslie Stewart, one of the last of the 
eminent Canadian idealises. To $cewaR*s greatness as a teacher 
generations of his students testify, and his imerptecadon of the 
development of ideas in Western civilizadon will not soon be 
fo^tten. He was, in unusual degree, a teacher of teachers; 
three of the present members of die department of philosophy 
in the Univerdry of Toronto, for example, began their study of 
the subject under him at Dalhousie University in Halifax 

Stewart's wide interests and brilliance as a thinker, writer, 
and speaker found expression in a variety of media. He wrote 
numerous ardcles and reviews for newspapers and scmipopular 
journals. In 1921 he founded, and for the next twenty^ix years 
edited, Thi Dalhousit Rfwev. Under his direcdon this peri' 
odical became a principal organ for the diffudon in Canada of 
literary, political, and religious ideas. He was an even more in* 
Huential educator of the Canadian public as a radio comtnenca* 
tor: for twency*two years, from 19} r until hb death, he was a 
weekly speaker on one of the Halifax sadoas-, for ten years he 
gave a weekly interpretadon of current events on the national 
radio system, the Canadian Broadcasdog Corporation. No matter 
whac medium of commucucadoa he used, Stewart always 
brought CO the interpretadon of his subject a comprehensive 
knowledge of the history of ideas, a rich background of philo¬ 
sophical idealism, and a profound religious insight. He was a 
master of the art of popular exposidon of the best that has been 
thought and said in the world. In addition to his aedvides as 
university teacher, coatributor of numerous scholarly articles to 
learned periodicals, journalist, public lecturer, and radio com¬ 
mentator, Stewart published eight books. 

Scewan had little or no patience with the technical con- 
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troversies of the philosophical schools. For him, as for Plato, the 
stimulant of philosophy was in the perplexing experiences of 
life. Philosophy begins in wonder at an apparent contradiction; 
the philosopher Is distinguished by his unwillingness to leave 
such contradictions unchallenged; for the unphilosophic, what 
Montaigne called “importunities of the mind*’ are few and easily 
calmed. It was always Stewart’s special concern to bring philo¬ 
sophical analysis to bear on disputes concerning the right order¬ 
ing of life, in which (as he thought) rhe disputants took different 
sides because they had assumed uncritically quite different 
ideobgies. The critical examination of assumptions in the Held 
of values was his chief philosophical concern. But he never 
conducted his inquiries in a philosophical vacuum: he was more 
concerned with the problems of men chan with the abstractions 
of ‘‘professional’’ philosophers. 

A concern with values as they actually function in the affairs 
of mankind led Stewart to write his most fascinating and im¬ 
portant book, Anaiole Franca, the Parisian. He approaches the 
great French satirist with no mere literary or psychological in¬ 
terest, although he offers a brilliant exposition of these aspects 
of France’s acliicvemenc and character. He is interested, es¬ 
sentially, in exhibiting rhe competing ideologies whose interplay 
in the mind of Anatole France provides a remarkable example 
of their interplay among the French people generally. The 
frustrating and paralytic indecision of French politicians may be 
best understood through a study of the moods of one of the 
greatest of French writers. As Stewart interprets him, Anatole 
France was not merely one of an isolated group of inrellectuab 
(as he himself supposed) but an authentic reflector of the moods 
of his countrymen. Commenting in his “Autobiography” on his 
interpretarion of Anatole France, Stewart writes: 

We have watched such parisimime as at once the charm and the 
bane of French life in the quarter-century since I wrote of Anatole 
France as its typical exponent, whose universal tolerance involved 
incapacity of leadership at s time his country needed resolute leader- 
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ship mosc of a!(. It hfl$ produced the spectacle of a great dcmocradc 
country in which the average Ufe of t government is but three 
monchs> and the alternate prospects of its ^'going Communist*’ and 
’‘going Fascist’* are often equally pbusible, but there is never as> 
surance of a consistent policy on which foreign Chancelleries can 
rely for any substantial length of tune.* 

For Stcwarr, it was impossibU to understand national and inter- 
nadonal affairs without a basic knowledge of the culture, and 
especially the literature, of the people concerned. He was one of 
the great humanists of oar dmc. 

Humanism found another brilliant reproenradve io Henry 
Reid MacCallom (i897-t94p), whose untimely death deprived 
Canada of one of her most learned and sensitive thinkers. To 
his teaching and writir^ in aesthetics he brought an impressive 
knowledge of the history of art and literature, a pierdng relj> 
gious experience, and creative capacities as a painter and poet. 

MacCallum defended ait constantly and vigorously against 
the sinister and aggresrive ‘^sdendsm’* of our day. In logical 
positivism, now so dominant in Ar^lo>Americao philosophy, he 
saw merely another aggressive manifestation of scientism against 
the true spirit of art. Such insanity, he believed, is ^’marked by 
excessive extraversion and loss of the sense of self*: it exhibits, 
‘*as our whole dvilitatioa does, a clinical alternation of manic 
acdvicy and panic depression.** The padent’s sense of the au¬ 
thenticity of subjeedve fact can only be restored “by inducing 
him to explore the realm of art.” In Imitation ani Drrigis (1953), 
published posthumously, as well as in several arricles published 
while he lived, MacCallam attempts to show that logical formal¬ 
ism must be supplemented by **a way of thinking common and 
baric to myth, religion and the am.” 

Owing to his early death and the fragmentary nature of his 

*HerbeR U Stewart, unpublished “Aotobiography,” p. loi. The 
present writer wishes to expres his thanks to Dr. and Mis. Allan G. 
Gomall for kind permissioa to draw from the late Dr. Stewart’s “Auco- 
biognpby** in the prepersooB of this chapter. 
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published work, MacCallum did not succeed In providing a saris- 
factory philosophical answer to che movements spawned by 
sciendsm. During the past twenty years, Canadian thought has 
been characterized by a different kind of attempt to resolve the 
conflicring *‘isms" through the achievement of a '‘balanced phi¬ 
losophy.*’ The leading advocate of this approach is Rupert Qen- 
don Lodge (b. j88d), who seems to have derived the idea from 
his study of Plato's method after the foundation of the Academy. 

Lodge maintains chat a philosopher muse be either an idealist, 
a realist, or a pragmatist, and he has exhibited great ingenuity in 
the classification of various “isms” that seem to fall outside the 
three main movements. Is it possible to achieve a balanced phi¬ 
losophy that will do justice to all three schools and yet be neither 
an emasculated synthesis nor an incoherent eclecticism? The 
solution consists in the use of che comparative method. Con¬ 
fronted with the three distinctive philosophical schools, che com¬ 
parative philosopher hastens to recognize che merit of each: 

He points out that, in che present stage of knowledge, students of che 
hUcory of philosophy are indebted to all three schools and cannot 
do without any of them. From its especial angle, each makes a 
positive contribution to the subject. And while each has its negative 
and exclusive side, with wliich he is unable entirely to sympathize, 
he sees clearly that their efforts supplement one another, and it is 
his business, as a comparative philosopher to point this out. . . . 
Plato was a “comparative philosopher,” che founder of a new school 
which is only now coming into its own. The dramanc presentation 
of conilicQng theories in his Dialogues and the “friendly rivalry" 
of his students in the Academy are partly reproduced in the 
“symposia” of our Philosophic Associations, in which representa- 
cives of different schools compare alternative hypotheses and put 
each other to the question.^ 

Faced with the charge that che comparative method of philoso¬ 
phizing leads to an anriphilosophical scepticism, Lodge replies: 

* R. C. Lodge, “The Comparative Method in Philosophy,” io Manitoba 
Estays (Toronto, 1937), p 430, 
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If I d«^e to scad)r trunguhri^, of course 1 study equilateral 
triangles. Sut I do iioc stop there. I also study isosceles triangles, and 
scalene triangle as well. 1 ondemand that the three species exclude 
one another. They are altemaCTe forms which the genus takes. 
But none of these forms excludes the genus, to which ail equally 
belong. To study the genus, triangularity, I have of course to study 
all the specific fonns which it takes. G^npartrive study is the only 
proper method. 

In exactly the same way, if I desire co study philosophy, and if it 
is true that philosophy trecessarily talcs one ii three specific forms, 
I have of course to study all three. If philoso^y is essenoally 
speculative, an affair of alternative posribilitiee, I must study those 
alcemacive possibilities, and must not, in my enthusiasm for realism 
(or idealism or pragmatism) close my eyes co alternative possibihdes. 
In so far as any one alternative (e.g., raatism) refuses to be regarded 
as one aJcemadve amongst others, aM claims to be in exclusive pos¬ 
session of the whole truth, 1 must be sceptical of its claims. In fact, 
in so far 1$ it ceases to be sceptical about its own clrims, and becomes 
convinced realism (or convinced idealism or convinced pragmatism), 
it loses its open-mindedness and is really ceasing to be cruly specula¬ 
tive and philosophical In a word, it b precisely such one-sided 
philosophieing which b anti-philosophical, and not comparative 
phiJceophy, with is scepticism directed against one-sidedness. As 
the speculative coostruction of interpretations which essentially ad- 
nut of alternatives, philosophy b necessarily sceptical of one-sided 
claims; and its proper metl^ of study b necessarily comparative.* 

The wary reader will detect in Lodge’s writings a preference 
for the form of transcendental idealism developed by Bosanquet. 
But thb personal bias has not prevented him from applying his 
comparative method with uncommon erKrgy and peuetradon 
not only to the traditional problems of philosophy but also to 
various practical concerns sudt as education and business organi¬ 
zation. These applications suggest that Loi%e*s approach, though 
derived independently, has certain a^nities whh views regard¬ 
ing the nature of philosophical systems advocated by such Ameri- 

• /rid, pp. 
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can philo$ophers as Felix S. Cohen, Arthur E. Morphy, W. H. 
Sheldon, and, more especially, Stephen C. Pepper, Many Cana¬ 
dian philosophers, while deriving instructive ideas from these 
writers, have concluded anew that a balanced philosophy will 
be more surely achieved through an intensive study of the his¬ 
tory of philosophy, 

As Canadian philosophy enters its hfth phase and its second 
century, it is clear that the present strong emphasis on the his¬ 
tory of philosophy should be interpreted in terms of the tradi¬ 
tion of the last hundred years. Ever since Murray published 
his Outline of Sir Williatn Hamilton't Philosophy in 1870, the 
best philosophical scholarship in Canada has been devoted to his- 
roricid studies. The long list of publications in this held includes 
Watson's books on Kant and Schelling, Caldwell's Schopen¬ 
hauer, Brett's History of Psychology, Lodge’s Platonic studies, 
Stewart's work on Nierasche, Hcndel’s massive study of Rous¬ 
seau, Anderson's books on Plato and Bacon, Goudge's Thought 
of C. S. Peirce, and Johnson’s study of Whitehead’s theory of 
reality. Such an enduring and distinguished tradition indicates 
that one of the principal emphases of Canadian philosophy in the 
future will be in the held of intellectual history. 

In the perspective of the last hundred years, it is also clear 
that Brett must be acclaimed the founder and chief inspiration 
of the hrsc indigenous philosophical movement to develop in 
Canada, the Toronto school of intellectual history. Among the 
members of this group, all of whom were trained by Brett, 
may be included F, H. Anderson, T. A. Goudge, Geoi^e Edi¬ 
son, D. R. G. Owen, A. H. Johnson, Marcus Long, R. F- Mc¬ 
Rae, and Emil Fackenheim. Working in association with them, 
though concentrating mainly on the history of mediaeval phi¬ 
losophy, are such gifted scholars of St, Michael’s College and 
the Pontifical Insdrute of Mediaeval Studies as A. C Pegis, 
J. M. Kelly, J. R, O'Donnell, and L, E. M. Lynch, who were 
trained in part by Brett, Both groups have almdy made, and 
will continue to make, distinctive contributions to intellectual 
history. The Institute of Mediaeval Studies, which was founded 
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id 2937, and wa$ under the brillkat pieadeocy of Gerald B. 
Phelan from 193 a to 1946, has also made a disnnguished con- 
triburion co Canadian philosoj^y through the many eminent 
European scholars who have been attracted co (cs faculty, includ¬ 
ing Jacques Maricain, Etienne Gilson, and 1 . T. Eschmann. 

For more chan three-quarters of rtw last hundred years, phi¬ 
losophy in Canada was closely associated eicher widr the defence 
of religious orthodoxy by common-sense philosophy or with 
che provision of a more rational basb for chcology by idealism. 
During che Use cwenty-five years certain shifts in sociocultural 
emphases have led co new alignments in philosophy. The depres¬ 
sion of the (930's convinced many religious leaders who had 
looked upon Chrisoanity essencially as a social gospel, and who 
had long supported the idealises on their left fla^ that idealism 
was lacking in social rcalisrrL Such clergymen as ]. S. Woods* 
worth and T. C Douglas now turned co the Fabians and became 
leaders in the organizacion and development of the Cooperative 
Commonwealch Federation, the socia)«t party of Canada. In this 
enterprise they were assisted by a numb^ of philosophers, and 
especially by Gregory Vlastos. Other religious leaders, less philo¬ 
sophical In temper, of whom the most spectacubr was William 
Aberhart, adopted che theories of Social Credit as a solution of 
the problems the depression. Both the Soda! Credit and social¬ 
ist movements should be interpreted as defecnons from ideaUstie 
social theory, as well as from the social-gospel school of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

In the 1940's the rurmoil and anxieties of World War II re* 
suited in a further defection of rebgious leaders from the ideal¬ 
istic ranks, this time on their right flank. Theologians who, fol¬ 
lowing Watson’s kad, had long looked to idealism as a support 
for liberal Chrisiianity now took up the European “theology of 
crisis” as developed by Banh, Brunner, Niebuhr, and Tillich. 
Daring the past fifteen years the sl^^ans of Kierkegaard’s existen¬ 
tialism have replaced the slogans of Watson’s idealism in the 
enthusiasm of neo-orthodox theologians. The idealists were now 
wounded even in the houses of their friends. 
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The cradirional alliance of idealism with religion was turned 
to its disadvantage not only by exisrentialisr theologians but also 
by Marxists, some of whom were recruits from the social gospel 
In their representation of the church as a vested interest of the 
middle class, Marxists have not hesitated to denounce idealism 
for its long religious associations: the history of idealism, they 
insist, shows chat it likewise is essentially a middle'class ideology. 
Abandoned on both its right and left flanks by religious leaders, 
and subjected to heavy criticism by Fabians and Marxists, it is 
perhaps not surprising that idealism has failed to attract most of 
the younger philosophers. After a half-century of noon-day 
brilliance, followed by a long twilight, idealism now faces its 
eclipse. 

While recent sociocultural developments have assisted in the 
denigration of idealism, they have led to a rcaliiadon of the im¬ 
portance of social philosophy, especially in western Canada, 
The economy of the Prairie Provinces is peculiarly vulnerable, 
and this extreme vulnerability has resulted in the rise of numer¬ 
ous protest movements in politics and economics. It is not ac¬ 
cidental that sucli movements as the United Farmers of Alberta, 
the Progressive party, the Wheat Pools, Social Credit, and the 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation have all had their in¬ 
spiration on the prairies. Since the days of Henry Wise Wood, 
western farm leaden have been keenly engaged in discussing 
social, political, and economic problems. The rise of the United 
Farmers of Alberta to political power in 1921, followed by the 
victories of Soria! Credit in Alberta in 1935 and of Agrarian 
Socialism in Saskatchewan in 1944 are only the more spectacular 
results of forty years of such discussions. In western Canada 
there is a growing feeling chat the universities should provide the 
systematic thought that is essential for a solution of its problems.^ 

^The writer wishes to express his chamks to the editors of the Uni¬ 
versity of Torooco Press and of Philosophy and Pbenamanologioal Re‘ 
search (published by the University of BuffaJo) for kind permissioa to 
Incorporate into the preseoc chapter certain material which has appeared 
previously. 
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The need for a systemadc development of social philosophy is 
becoming increasingly apparent not only to soda! and political 
leaders but also to sodal scientists and philosophers. Owing to 
the influence of the British Tradition, Canadian social scientists 
have never become as indifferent, or even hostile, to philosophical 
considerations as their American neighbours. Among philos- 
ophers there is also a growing awareness that men who can speak 
with authority the langraages of both philosophy and the social 
sciences are sorely needed today; for any sock! philosophy that 
can hope to stand must carry sdendBc as well as ethical con> 
vicrion. Inspired by Adam Shorn (1859-1951), a pupil of 
Watson and a pioneer political sdcntisri a tradition in social 
philosophy has been slowly developing. Canadian publications in 
social philosophyi some by philosophers, others by social sclen' 
dscs. one by a former prime minister, include Watson's State in 
Peace and War, Mackende King’s Industry and Humanity, 
Brett’s Gwermnent of Man, Maclver’s Modem State, Urwick’s 
Social Good, and bois* Political Economy and the Modem 
State. This list suggests that the most concrete sodal thinking 
in Canada has been carried 00 in the field of social philosophy. 

No Canadian thbker has remained more consistently devoted 
to sodal philosophy than John Macdonald (b. 1867), who has 
combined the teaching of social philosophy and sodal psy- 
chology at the Univeraty of Alberta for thirty-five years. 
Through his books, essays, public lectures, and radio talks he has 
been very influential in the develo|Hnent of the mterest in sodal 
philosophy which exists today in western Canada. 

Macdonald shares the view of the present wrixer bat phi¬ 
losophy should be brought into more fruitful rebdonships with 
the sodal sciences on the one hand and with the structure of 
social and political action on the other. A new cducarional out¬ 
look is needed which will enable us to develop both a facility in 
the invest^don of sodal facts and a capadey to formulate 
radonal value-judgements based on an ad^uate philosophical 
analyas. Sodal facts without social values are meaningless; social 
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valufts without social facts are impotent. The divorce between 
these two approaches in educational systems is a shocking com¬ 
mentary on modem man’s capacity either to understand or to 
control his social environment. 

In the immediate future, the present writer believes that social 
philosophy has two principal functions to fulfil. The first of 
these functions is methodological, that is, it is concerned with 
the problem of method in the social sciences. What kind of in¬ 
formation can the social sciences give us about rhe type of 
reality that we call social? Without attempting to prescribe 
methods of investigation to the social sciences, social philosophy 
can provide the critical apparatus for evaluating methods al¬ 
ready chosen. It can develop an epistemology of social phe* 
nomcna. The content of history courses, for example, at the 
elementary- and secondary-school levels in Canada may be 
taken as an index of the urgent need for critical analysis of the 
basic principles of historiography. Other important problems, 
properly considered in this phase of soda! philosophy, arc the 
place of forceful self-assertion in human affairs, the relation of 
human will to alleged laws of social phenomena (c.g., are these 
laws descriptions of the workings of wills or of the workings of 
events apart from the infiuence of wills?), the place of induc¬ 
tion in economics, and the logical aspects of the soda I sciences. 

The second and more important function of social philosopliy 
is concerned with the problem of ultimate social values. The 
soda! sciences, as sciences, strive for ethical neutrality, although 
the distinction between facts and values is not consistently main¬ 
tained. Economics, for example, deals with ends hypothedcally; 
social philosophy with the choosing of ends. The one may in¬ 
quire whether capitalism is efficient in attaining its ends; the 
other, whether the ends of capitalism are to be chosen. This 
ideal of the ethical neutrality of the social sdences implies, of 
course, that these sciences are concerned not with things as they 
ought to be, but with things as they are, Such an actirude is 
highly desirable in pure social science, but unless it 1$ supple- 
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mented by a theory of ultiniare values it will lead finally cither 
to a romantic or to a dogmatic attitude toward social ends. Even 
economics, in accempting to divorce ends from means, is tainted 
with romanticism. We must have social facts before us if we 
are to determine the ends of social policy or the purposes of 
social institutions; but we must also have a training in the forma¬ 
tion of value-judgements. Three different questions arise in con¬ 
nection with social Institutions: (i) Wliat ends do they in fact 
serve? (j) What ends arc they intended to serve? (j) What ends 
ought they to serve? Present educational systems are weak in 
the training they provide in the assessment of value-judgements 
of the types necessary to deal with these three questions. Yet in 
contemporary discussions of capitalism versus state socialism, for 
example, it is necessary to be able to deal logically with such in* 
volved value-judgements. 

These problems are not, of course, the exclusive concern of 
Canadians. Everywhere in the world today there exists tlic 
same need for the clarification of the fundamental epistemolog¬ 
ical and methodological conceptions of the social sciences, as 
well as for the provision of techniques by means of which facts 
and values may be related to programs of social action. But the 
humanistic temper of its philosophy, the happy relations that 
exist between philosophers and social scientists in its universities, 
and the relative calmness of its national life provide a unique 
opportunity for Canada to take the lead in the development of 
social philosophy. 

There arc certain indications that philosophy will play a 
much more dynamic role in Canadian civilization in tlie future 
than it has played during the past hundred years. Its emphasis 
on intelleaual history will continue to bring it into more vital 
rebrionships with scientific and humanistic interests; an em¬ 
phasis on social philosophy will build up more intimate connec¬ 
tions with the educational, social, economic, and political 
problems of the wider community. There are also indications 
that in the future Canadian philosophy will be brought into 
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closer rcbtionships with American philosophy. While graduate 
scudems have attended American universities since the late 
i88o’s, the main influence in Canadian philosophy has been 
British, and there has been a tendency to fill philosophical chairs 
with men trained ac Oxford or the Scottish universities. No 
philosophical joumab are published in Canada, nor b there a 
national philosophical association. But a number of younger 
philosophers arc caking an increasingly active interest both in 
the meetings of the American Philosophical Association and in 
contributing to American philosophical pcriodicab. In view of 
these tendencies, it is altogether ficring that the American 
Philosophical Association (Eastern Division) should have held 
its first meeting outside the United States ac Toronto in 1950 
and that its Pacifle Division should have met ac Vancouver the 
following year. 
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» BY EDMOND GAUDRON 


Yrmch-Canadian 



AT THE outset it would seem bwt to call attention to the fact 
that the attitude of the French-Canadian philosophers and their 
manner of thinking is of a very particuUc type. The writer 
would like to stress this facr before introducing the reader to 
their writings. Only after he has reviewed the impbeations of 
thdr most characteristic features will the reader be in a position 
to compare the Frcnch-Canadian philosophers with those of 
their fellow countrymen who do not concern themselves with 
the scholastic tradition.* 

Most of the French-Canadian philosophers belong to one of 
three universities: Laval, Ottawa or Montreal. Since these uni- 
verddes arc specifically Thomistic, most French-Canadian phi¬ 
losophers will refer to St. Thomas’ doctrine when they have to 
resolve the problems presented by present-day circomsunces 
or by the current of opinions which emanate from philosophies 
of various origins. 

If is only namral that an observer should want to know the 

* The author wishes co acknowledge the assistance received from the 
Reverend Neal Kaveny. OT.M., In cranslacing this ardcle into English. 
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reajon for this sicaation. First of all, the fact chat these philos¬ 
ophers always hold to the reaching of a master and, moreover to 
the teaching of a single master, cannot help but astonish those 
who are accustomed to thinlc of philosophy as a search for truth 
by means of personal reflection aided by a survey of the various 
opinions that exist on a given subject. Second, those who jenow 
that the French-Canadian universities are Catholic and that, as 
such, they jnusc conform to the “Apostolic Constitution,’* may 
quite naturally wonder whether philosophical liberty is safe¬ 
guarded when a philosopher is always directed to follow St. 
Tliomas’ thought. Finally, chose who arc at all acquainted with 
the writings of French-Canadian philosophers may have often 
noted the doctrinal character of their statements. They will 
have noticed that a great difference exists between the writings 
of the Thomistic Scliool and chat which has been written on the 
same subject by other philosophers. Tlicy are quite likely ac¬ 
customed to seeing the philosopher proceed by way of research. 
They will also have noted chat even when this type of philos¬ 
opher binds his statements to a philosophical system on which he 
bases his major premises, he does so with the idea that he is not 
so tied CO the system that he cannot change some part of it, or 
even carry the system to some unforeseen consequences. It is of 
little concern to this philosopher if he thus deviates considerably 
from his major premises so long as he can give a good reason for 
doing so. In the writings of the Frencli Canadians one will find 
something quite different. At flrir acquaintance it may seem that 
in the works of the latter all philosophical questions are decided 
beforehand^ that the soludon of any problem consists merely in 
stating a truth already known and using it to solve a problem for 
which it seems already to contain the solution. It may also seem 
that even research is conducted under the direction of a thought 
previously accepted, and even willed. It is this contrast be¬ 
tween some contemporary philosophical writings and the works 
of the Thomistic School of philosophy which has made the 
latter seem to be a philosophy of THUgister dixit. 
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These aie perhaps some of the reactions that may be experi¬ 
enced by one who has merely glanced through some Canadian 
philosophical works, or by one who is only slightly acquainted 
with them. It is not at all astonishing that one who is not ac¬ 
quainted with scholastic philosophy should react in this way. It 
is a quite natural reaction. Therefore, before introducing the 
reader to the most important writings published during the last 
few decades by Frcnch-Canadian philosophers, the writer thinks 
it would be useful to illustrate one of the essential characteristics 
of Aristotelcan-Thomistic philosophy—its univcrsalism. 

The most important feature of the Aristotelean method of 
knowing is that it teaches the mind first to grasp tilings by what 
they have in common with one another, for instance that every 
man is a rational animal Hence the use of “universal" to mean 
this common character, the essence of a thing. It is )ust this 
manner of thinking which has made many people look upon 
scholasticism with suspicion. Yet it is necessary to appreciate this 
manner of thinking if one is to understand French-Canadian 
culture. The French-Canadian philosopher has always con¬ 
sidered this kind of knowledge worth having. It is la^ly re¬ 
sponsible for the survival of French-Canadian traditions, which 
are humanistic as well as religious. 

For one who wants to know the humanistic basis for these 
tradidons and the significance of the French-Canadian phi¬ 
losophers’ writings, it is quite necessary not to lose sight of how 
the French-Canadian philosophers enclose in a universal concept 
more than a mere vague idea. A universal concept is no mere 
form that may never have been experienced by man. 

What the philosopher means by "universal" is that every¬ 
where and forever mind and body consdtute man, so that one 
can judge Socrates or Plato to the extent that he followed the 
rational rule of life. A man without fault will never exist. Yet 
eveiy man is possessed of a capacity for becoming what he must 
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be, provided his mind functions correctly. Every life, be it 
spoiled, mediocre, or virtuous, is an exhibit of what human 
nature as a source of action can do. Though this cannot be 
measured or perceived by our senses, no one may deny its 
existence. If it cannot be identified with any particular living 
being, all men share in it. That is why it is called “universal.” 

Another example may bring into relief the reason why scho¬ 
lastic philosophers consider it $0 important to reach the universal 
idea about all objects of knowledge. Man is a social being. 
Social man, as such, is not the carpenter, the baker, or the 
physician, but all men as they are united as parts of a whole. 
From this point of view it is not this man with his private ac¬ 
tivities who is perceived, but each and every man in his mutual 
ccKjpcration toward the common good. 

What makes the citizen is a “something" to be found in every 
man living in society, although it is not to be identified with the 
particular features of his individual being. We cannot see it, 
although it is the reason for all social activities. A citizen will be 
good or bad in the degree that the virtues which make the good 
drizen (and which, as such, we do not perceive by our senses) 
are realized in that particular individual as required by the com¬ 
mon good, hie et nunc. 

So long as these universal features which make the citizen are 
not discovered there is the danger of identifying good dtizen- 
ship with some activities apparently social but not required by 
the common good. The same may be said in regard to human 
nature. If we do not conceive human nature as being common to 
all men, we can but formulate prindples of morality founded 
on a way of life peculiar to some particular people or time. 

This brief statement has been made in order to prepare the 
reader to understand why the Scholastics concern themselves $0 
much with the search for a universal knowledge by using ex¬ 
perience as a starting point. Their concern is justified by the 
fact that as specialization continues, a tendency to underrate 
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philosophical thought is arising which threatens to eliminate 
from the French-Canadian way of life the efficacy of its hu¬ 
manistic tradition. 

This does not mean that philosophical education is being 
brought into disrepute. Nevertheless, contemporary pragmatists 
who find more interest in die field of positive sciences tend to 
disregard it. This fact offers proof for the necessity of stressing 
the objective value of a knowledge, which may seem to be disas¬ 
sociated from experience, but is really based upon it. We must 
depend, for instance, on this knowledge to make a judgement 
about the right use of material goods. 

One would in vain stress the necessity of universal knowledge 
if he could not give proof of its objectivity. This problem must 
be solved if philosophy is to keep its position among the sciences. 
In the course of history philoscqshcrs did not fall to wonder if 
and how human intelligence could get the idea of a reality which 
was not the object of their senses: Could this reality be repre¬ 
sented in some way? Was it solely a product of the intelligence? 
How? What was the role of the mind, that of the object? 

Philosophers have answered these questions, but they have not 
agreed. Aristotelean-Thomlstic philosophy has found an answer 
which its followers believe convincing. One must understand the 
Aristotelean answer, however. It is to be found in his treatise on 
psychology In which he applies to the living being the general 
principles set forth in the Books of Physics for every kind of 
change. Knowledge is a kind of change, and like every change, 
supposes a mutual contact between what is altered and that 
which alters it. Nutrition, for example, is a change in a living 
being. This change is the result of both the action of food on the 
body and, similarly, the result of the action of the living being 
on the food which it assimilates. 

This example used by Aristotle is very suggestive- It prepares 
the mind for the possibility of perceiving an extramentsj world- 
The knowing subject ought to be, like everything in change, in 
mutual contact with an object outside. This is merely another 
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example of a universal rule and enables man to understand what 
is according lo Aristotle a philosophical explanation of experi¬ 
ence. This explanation is supported hy experience. It is so uni¬ 
versal that it applies to all of nature. It cannot be rejected unless 
another equally aniversal reason be found for denying its worth. 

These remarks may be useful for those who arc astonished at 
the Scholastic’s conviction that knowledge of univcrsals can be 
an objective knowledge. 

Some may wonder whetlier the mind can make the transicion 
from knowledge that is universal to concrete reality—-which it 
bypassed in its search for the universal idea. The mistrust with 
regard to the efficiency of this conclusion springs from the 
notion that the conclusion should be explanatory of sensible 
things as they actually exist. In the case of the individual man, 
the distrust comes from the faa that they expect to recognize in 
these conclusions man as he actually is, rather than man as he 
ought CO be. It is the concern of ethics and of sound experimental 
psychology to give the reason for this discrepancy between man 
as he actually is and as he ought co be and to help men in cheir 
effort CO reduce this discrepancy, The philosophical knowledge 
we have of man is primarily an ideal one, but it is no less objec¬ 
tive. This same doubt as to the possibility of returning from the 
universal to the inanimate world is found principally in the field 
of physical science. The main concern of the philosophy of na¬ 
ture here is co point ouc that the Ariscotelean explanation of the 
universe is not outmoded as are many early scientific tenets. This 
explanation is also implied in modern physical theories; no one 
has yet proved that this Aristotelean explanation is in contradic¬ 
tion with them, 

The reader who is not well acquainted with the Aristotelean- 
Thomisde philosophy must keep in mind these necessarily short 
reflections if he wishes to understand French-Canadian philo¬ 
sophical writings and the contemporary culture which they in 
part support. It used to be said that the French Canadians had a 
philosophy of their own. It could more properly be said that 
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their way of life, consciously or not, depends m some measure 
on a humanistic tradition which has been favoured and safe¬ 
guarded by their church. 

The philosophical attitude of the French-Gnadian philos¬ 
ophers is then by no means surprising. So confident are they in 
the lasting value of the humanistic tradition upon which they 
rely that, far from being conscious of coercion, they freely 
follow a single doctrine, which in fact depends on this rradidon, 
with a profound sense of security and conviction. Some may be 
inclined to believe chat this is a one-sided philosophies! training 
and that it is prejudicial to the scientific character of the philos¬ 
opher. But may not the very same objection be made of chose 
who are trained to follow complete liberty of research, without 
any absolute truth by which they may measure their theories? 
Even though it is not a particular philosophical system which 
led such a person to his present position, may he not have let 
himself be influenced by a way of thinking of the world which 
it is incumbent upon him to justify? May not such a person be 
led by certain inward or outward forces to set out upon a road 
which he thinks he has freely chosen? 

The main feature of the French-Canadian philosophers, then, 
is not to be found in their adherence to the doctrine of a single 
master. It is rather to be found in their common opinion that ic 
would be to the disadvantage of progress in chinking if the 
principles of Anscocelean-Thomisdc philosophy were abandoned. 

However, only those people who are not acquainted with 
these philosophers* manner of thinking would be inclined to 
consider this attitude as a kind of ^'intellectual isolationism.’* 
Charles De Koninck, dean of the Faculty of Philosophy of Laval 
University, has opportunely stressed one of the reasons which 
induce the Thomisc to present and explain philosophies with 
which they do not agree: 

Following the directives of the consdrucion of our university, we 
muse present and explain not only the philosophy which we hold 
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to bt true, but the other philosophies as well, even such as are the 
most opposite to our own. And we are bound to do this in a quite 
objective manner: the (nterprcration mure not replace the exposi¬ 
tion. We should not close oar eyes to oppoace opimons; we are 
repeatedly encoura^ to study them more closely, and to take a 
positive attitude towards them that we may benefit from whatever 
truth they might contain.^ 

Just as others, the Thomist rakes an interest in the various 
philosophical systems which have succeeded each other in the 
course of history as well as in contemporary philosophy. 

The Thomist, then, is expected to read and study opposing 
philosophies so chat he may understand their implications, and 
he welcomes the opportunity to show how Thomism is able to 
meet these impHcarions. 

If French^Canadian philosophers hold to a single philosophy, it 
is by no means with the idea chat they are exempt from knowing 
what has been thought by others. It may be chat they understand 
the systems with which they are not in agreement as well as do 
the advocates of these systems, who often are not acquainted 
with Thomism. 

A Thomist does not believe that he is merely repeating or 
commenting on a philosophy chat has been decided once and for 
all, )ust because he holds to the very same doctrine in resolving 
current problems. In his opinion one does actually contribute to 

^ ‘"Catholic theologians and philosophers, whose grave duty it js to de¬ 
fend narurai and supemamral truth and instill K in the hearts of men, 
cannot afford to ignore or neglect these more or less erroneous cpiniona 
—monism, pantheism, idealism, immaoentism, pragmatism, dialectical ma¬ 
terialism. existentialism. Rather they must eome to understand these same 
theories well, both because diseases are not properly treated unless they 
are rightly diagnosed and because sometimes even in these false theories 
a certain amount of truth is contained, and finally because these theories 
provoke more subtle discussion and evaluation of philosophical and theo¬ 
logical truths. If philosophers and theologians strive merely to derive 
profit from the careful examination of these doctrines, there is no reason 
for an appeal to the teaching authority of the Church" (Pius Xn, Ency¬ 
clical Humans generis). 
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philosophy even chough he is not constructing a new system or 
improving the basis of an extant philosophy. A man may be a 
real geometrician without constructing an entirely new geo¬ 
metrical science. He may be a real scientist even chough he has 
not substituted a new hypothesis to replace a current one, No 
one can object to considering a man a geometrician who knows 
what a geometrical construction is and who by means of current 
postubtes and definitions carries on the rational construction of 
geometrical figures. For the same reason there is no objection to 
considering as a scientist one who does no more than use modern 
physical science for the purpose of enlarging the field of scientific 
knowledge. The Thomisc likewise has no doubt that he is work¬ 
ing as a philosopher when, without constructing a new system, 
he is merely using those principles which have already helped 
to solve other problems. He knows chat these same principles 
of the “perennial philosophy” can be applied as well to the solu¬ 
tion of contemporary problems, for example, to the solution of 
the problems of management-bbour rehtioni. 

The reader will probably Jiow understand why in the writer’s 
opinion it was necessary to stress the particular point of view of 
Arisiotelean-Thomisdc philosophy. This necessarily brief state¬ 
ment must be kept in mind by those who wish to learn the pur¬ 
pose a]id the meaning of French-Canadian writings. As may be 
expected, most of these contributions are of a fragmentary or 
specialized type and are published separately or in one of the 
following reviews: 

La Revue de Wniversiti d^Ottawa. 1931- . Quarterly. 

Etudes $t recherches. 1932- . Published by ITmtituc d’Etudes 
M^diivales, Montreal. To date twelve issues have appeared. 

Laval th 4 oiopque et phtlcsophique. 1945- . Sembnnual. 

Sciences eccUsiastiques. 1948- . Edited by the Jesuit Fathen 
of the Seminary of Immacubte Conception, Montreal. An¬ 
nua). 

From a brief perusal of these publications, one may easily 
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infer that the questions discussed einbrace almost the whole field 
of philosophy, but particularly the fields of logic, philosophy of 
nature, and politics. This feature is significant. It reveals that the 
Frcnch-Canadian philosophers are not unconcerned with the 
problems presented by contemporary life. Their discussions of 
these problems clearly indicate that they are aware of the 
philosophies which are responsible for the present-day world 
situation, and particularly of the challenge made by communism 
to democracies. It is politics and the philosophy of nature which 
arc concerned with these problems and which have to clear the 
way to the real solutions. 

As to logic, it is quite natural chat an Ariscotelean-Tliomist 
pay a great deal of attention to the objectivity of knowledge 
by way of the “universal/* The brief statement made above 
makes obvious the necessity of such a procedure. The objectivity 
of the knowledge gained in this fashion must have a finn founda* 
cion. Otherwise the whole philosophical system might be called 
into question. Two books of a scholarly and historical nature 
have been written on preliminary subjects: L.*M. Regis, O.P., 
L'Opvthn selcn Arisiote (t93j), and J. P^ghairc, S.S.Sp., “/«• 
ulUctus'* et selon Saint Thomas d'Aquin (1936). 

A great deal of research lias been done as a result of the 
criticism which has been brought to bear on the Thomisdc 
explanation of knowledge, sense knowledge as well as intel¬ 
lectual A remarkable feature of the writings which have been 
published on this subject is that their authors are well acquainted 
with the opposite systems. The foUowing books on this subject 
are of particular interest: 

Pighairc, J-, S.S.Sp., Regard sur U connattre. Philosophic ec 
probl^es contemporains. 1949. 

Regis, L.-M. La Critique nio-thomiste est-elle Thcmirte? 
Cahier de philosophie 11 ; Etudes et recherches, no. 4. 1938. 

The problem of the relationship between the speculative 
knowledge and the practical knowledge is discussed in Con- 
naissance speculative et cotmaissance pratique, by Jean P 4 trin 
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(1948). This book is of a scholarly nature, but may be of great 
imcresc for chose people who are concerned with educational 
problems. Following Sr, Thomas’ teaching, the author is seeking 
for a clear understanding of the nature of speculative knowledge 
as well as practical knowledge. A search into their relationship 
leads to the conclusion chat speculative knowledge pervades all 
practical knowledge. 

Charles De Koninck’s tirsc book, Le Comos (!93;)i which 
appeared in a limited edition, opens with an e:iposition of mod¬ 
ern cosmological theory and chen goes on to discuss evolution 
on both cosmic and biological scales. Its main purpose is to 
show that in the method and basic principles of perennial phi¬ 
losophy there is no ground for modern scholastic objections to 
evolution. 

In Le froblime de findixervnmvme (1936) De Koninck de¬ 
fends the methodological principle of indeterminism, as It is 
applied by Heisenberg and Eddington, against the scholastics 
who base their criricism on a faulty interpretation of Ariscocle's 
doctrine of contingency in nature, which is finaliscic; whereas 
mathematical physics must abstract from finality, and thus from 
chance in Aristotle's sense. ''Chance” is an equivocal term: in 
the philosophy of nature it means one thing, in calculus quite 
another. However, this does not mean that the principle of in¬ 
determinism has nothing to do with nature’s acting for an end. 
Nature may be understood as using the "laws of chance,” like 
a hunter uses birdshot to down the duck. 

The philosophy of nature, because of its relationship with the 
modem physical sciences, has not been neglected by Canadian 
philosophers. The problems arising from this relationship have 
been discussed by Charles De Kooinck in his eittensive preface 
to Reverend Stanislas Cancin’s book, ?TicU de psychologie 
thormste (1948). The preface of this book is actually an in¬ 
troduction to the study of the soul. De Koninck stresses man’s 
internal experience of external and internal sensation as the 
scarring point of biology. It means chat the investigation of liv- 
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ing beings ought to begin with a study of the soul in Aristotle’s 
sense of this term as opposed to the cartesian one which has 
prevailed. If our nodon of life were to be derived from external 
experience alone, it could never be more than a provisional hy^ 
pochew: the difference between living and nonliving might be 
no more than appearance. He discusses extensively the method 
of the sciences based on external experience alone (such as 
mathematical physics and experimental biology in the narrower 
sense), to show that the two methods must eventually join to 
reach living beings in their concretion. The reader will find in 
this book an instance of the philosopher's manner of treating the 
relationship between modem sciences and philosophy. 

Evolution is one of the topics with which the philosopher of 
nature may be properly concerned. This problem has been dis¬ 
cussed in La doctrine de Nvclutiofiy by Louis-Eug^nc Otis 
{1950). The author's purpose is not to discuss the problem of 
evolution on a scientific basis but merely to show, no matter 
what the final answer to evolution may be, that Thomism is able 
and is ready to accept whatever the progress of experimental 
sciences may teach u$. 

Sunrfna cosmolo^e by Reverend Frederic Saintonge, S.J., 
though a textbook, intends to give undergraduates more than 
just general information in regard to the relationship between 
the philosophy of nature and experimental sciences. 

The Insritut de Psychologic de Montreal is also concerned with 
the relationship between philosophical and experimental psy- 
choli^. The purpose of the Institute is to give to scientific psy¬ 
chology a humanistic character, by making the psychologist 
acquainted with fundamental philosophical doctrine as well as 
with the various systems and ways of inteiprering human be¬ 
haviour. Ic intends to prepare the psychologist to interpret data 
accurately and to draw sound conclusions with regard to the 
various psychological theories. The Inscicut de Psychologic is an 
example of a valuable contribution to philosophy by the very 
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fact chat it illustrates the proper relationship that should exist 
between philosophy and the sciences. The Reverend No6l Mail- 
loux, direccor of this msdcute, has pointed out the crucial prob¬ 
lem which has arisen because of the pleas that have been made 
for the recognition of a so-called ^‘psychological morality.” He 
wrote: 

It has become a commonplace statement that, while moralises are 
dealing with a concept of human nanire, abstract and ideaUzed to 
the point of neglecting the contingent vicissitudes and the subjec¬ 
tive variations of mo^ conduct, iht scientisc are concentrating 
on the concrete evolution of the living man who is daily struggling 
to grasp an elusive ideal.^ 

Whatever knowledge has been accumulated by experimental 
psychology cannot be discarded a priori. On the other hand, 

anyone who is familiar with the extremely refined description of 
the efficacious functioning of free will, either in the actual exercising 
of a specific choice or in the habitual exercising of moral virtues, as 
it is proposed in the Surnna of Aquinas, can only deplore chat such 
a wealth of knowledge about the possible developments of human 
nature is so frequently and lightly ignored.* 

Father Maillotix has published many articles in European as well 
os in Canadian and American journals. Two publications of the 
Instirute should be mentioned: Les Testes diffirentiels de I’mtellt- 
gence (1954), a book by the Reverend Adrien Knard, CS.V,, 
Girard Barbeau, Claude Parent, and Monique Laurendeau, 
and Contribution i Ntude des sciences de Phomme (prepared 
by the Centre de Recherches des Relations Humaines). Two 
issues of the latter have been published; a third one is soon to 
be published. 

In the area of psychological research is also to be mentioned 
the recent book of Henri Gracton, professor at the Uni¬ 

versity of Ottawa, Psycbanalistes d'hier et d'aujoiiTd*hui {1955). 

* Proceeding of the CetboUc Theological Society of America, 

p. J- 

* Canadian Journal of Pfycbology, VII (1953), j, 3. 
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This book is a valuable iiiTroduction to psychoanalysis. The firec 
part is a S3mopdc view of trends in psychoanalyss; the rest of 
the book discusses the therapeutic and scientific meaning of 
psychoanalysis together with irs philosophical basis. 

Contributions made by French-Canadian philosophers in the 
field of philosophical politics are of particular value. The Rever¬ 
end Louis Lachance, O.P., has published the following works: 
Le Concept de droit selon Aristote et $. Thomas (ipjj)* 
tioTudisme et religion (193d), and VHvrnanime poMque de S. 
Thomas (1939). The laccer revives the question of the relation¬ 
ship between society and man. Jacques Maritain and others in 
discussing this problem have made a distinction between man 
as an ‘^individual’* and man as a “person.” Father Lacliance does 
not believe that such a distinction should be made. He says that 
no such antithesis exists between man as a member of society in 
search of material goods and spiritual man in search of a super¬ 
natural goal. Man both as an individual and at the same time 
as a person is indeed a member of society, but some of his capaci¬ 
ties must be subordinated to a higher good, so that in developing 
his own personality more fully he may contribute to social life 
what is required of him, and of society taken together, by the 
common good. Father Lachance follows the teaching of St. 
Thomas closely throughout this discussion. His book has been 
considered a valuable contribution to a sound understanding of 
political philosophy. 

While De Koninck*s chief interest is in the field of philosophy 
of science, La primauti iu bien commun (1945) is a challenge 
to the pcrsonalists who maintain that Aristotle’s dictum, viz., 
The common good w more divine, does not apply to the good 
of the family (H. Dorns), or to political society (W, Farrell 
and M. Adler), or at least not to the divine good in the super¬ 
natural order (J. Maritain). Although his study has pnccical 
implications, it is primarily theoretical, having to do with defini¬ 
tions and divisions. 
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Whereas a common good is one that is cominutucable to 
many—like the truths of science, or life as it can be led in the 
body politic—a proper good is one belonging to a single per¬ 
son, one which is alien to chat of another. Pe Koninck contends 
that the pecsooalisc’s denial of Aristotle's dictum leads to an¬ 
archy, each party regarding the common good as a kind of 
alienadon. Hence the collectivist rejection of political society 
as an ideal. 

But De Koninck’s main concern is with the theological im¬ 
plications of personaUsm, if k is to imply that, above aU in the 
jupcmatural order, the personal good enjoys the primacy and 
that God is no more than incidentally a commoo good, i.e., in¬ 
asmuch as there happen to be many created persons. This, he 
holds, is a denial of God’s transcendence, Who, with regard to 
each and all creatorcs, is in the nature of whole to part, Person¬ 
alism, thus applied, destroys the very reason why we cannot 
love God without loving neighbor, De Koninck stresses the 
distinction between a person’s possessing a good and possessing 
it as a personal good. He contends that Axistocle's dictum ap- 
pbes to the comprehensor as well as to the wayfarer and chat 
the personalisr posidon would alter the Christian’s attitude 
towards political society as well as towards the Church in a 
most radical fashion. He traces the evoludon of this emancipa¬ 
tion of the human person from the Renaissance on to the nihil¬ 
istic humanism of Karl Marx. For the same reason De Koninck 
stresses again the necessity of knowing the philosophies which 
are the negation of our own. He did this particularly in his con- 
tribudon to the Rapport de la commission d'enqu 4 te sur Pavance’ 
mens des arfr, lettres et sciences au Canada and at the Laval meet¬ 
ing of the National Conference of Canadian Universities. De 
Konlnck’s book is a good example of the scholasdc manner of 
discusring contemporary quesdons. It makes evident the neces¬ 
sity for using universal principles for solving problems pre¬ 
sented by the confusing political picture of our day. 

A recently published book particularly concerned with the 
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definition of civiJ wcicry is VOrdre social by Michel Doran, 
O.P. (1955)' Without attempting to describe any of the forms 
of existing societies, Doran gives a definition of society itself and 
then describes the elements which will ensure a social order in 
which man will be able to obtain welfare, security, and happiness. 

Jacques Croteau, of the University of Ottawa, has re¬ 

cently published Let Fondemenis tbemistes du personnaUme de 
Maritain (1955). Croteau renews the discussion of the discmccion 
between man as an "individual” and man as a "person." The point 
of the discussion in this work is not Maricain's penon&lism but 
rather the opposition between man as an "individual" and man 
as a "person" used in proving the validity of this personalism. 
Croteau does not dismiss Marltain’s personalism for its incon¬ 
sistency with St. Thomas’ doctrine. He demonstrates chat St. 
Thomas* doctrine supports personalism, but that the philosophic 
basis for personalism is not to be sought in the opposition of man 
as an "individual" to man as a "person.” The author holds that 
Maritain*$ personalism may be dissociated from the distinction 
between man as an "individual" and man as a "person" and still 
retain its thomiscic character. Croteau’s book is distinctive by its 
elimination of Maritaiti’s disriticcion from the discussion, which 
throws into relief a personalism which may not be exactly the 
one supported by Maritain. 

International questions have also been discussed from a phil¬ 
osophic point of view in Robert Bernier, S.J., VAutorsti poh- 
tique mtematiofule et k souveramt 4 des Fondmonts 
phihsophiques da fordre politique (1951). The title indicates 
the problem the author discusses and the subtitle su^ests the 
solution. The problem results from the relationship that exists 
between the states—states considered as the h^hest form of 
political order, endowed with sovereignty. What kind of au¬ 
thority would be able to solve the problems resulting from con¬ 
flicts of interest between these scares, as well as those arising from 
the prosecution of interests common to them all? Is this au- 
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rhoricy to be consdtuced by agroemenr or by co*operarion 
benvcen the existing states? In Bernier’s opinion this problem 
cannot be satisfactorily solved so long as political order is 
identified with the existing state, and so long as this kind of 
political order is considered as the highest. This identiheadon 
might have been proper formerly when there were no such in¬ 
ternational relationships as exist today. Then any state could 
have solved its own political problems. The pol ideal order re¬ 
quired by the common good of a society owed its sovereignty to 
the primacy of this common good. Nowadays one has to con¬ 
sider mankind as a whole widi its goal the wtivmal common 
good. The political order should be identified no longer with an 
actually constituted state. There is an ultimate political order 
required by a universal common good. The common good 
proper to a particular state requires in turn a relative polidcal 
order, the latter being subordinated to the ultimate political order 
by the human activities which aim at a fuller progress for man. 
This work is an appUcation of rhe traditional Aristotelean teach¬ 
ing on the pluralism of rhe political order co modem interna¬ 
tional problems. For this reason the book is another excellent 
example of contemporary philosophical thought. 

The contribution of French Canadians to philosophy is nat¬ 
urally not limited to practical or logical topics. There are other 
works which should at least be mentioned. But because of their 
specialized character they do not fall within the scope of this 
article. 

The books rapidly reviewed above have all been written by 
university men. Philosophical writings published by authors who 
do not belong co any of the French-Canadian universities are 
rather exceptional. Two philosophers, however, who are not on 
the faculties of any university have published books whose sub¬ 
ject matter is indicated in the titles. Jacques Lavigne, in Vm~ 
quiStude huftuine (1952), earnestly searches for the meaning of 
human life throughout its various stages; he is guided in his 
writing by the search for absolute values. Andr^ Dagenais, in 
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three books^Km un noitvel Sgt (1949), Restourasion hicmaine 
(1950), Dieu et chrStUnU (1955)—« a spirimalist’s intcrpreca- 
tion of the world. The author discusses the reasons for the 
decline of the modern world and points the way to the recogni¬ 
tion of divine authority as a principle of order. Dagenais is a 
good example of the eclectic philosopher who is inspired by the 
idea of the Absolute. 

A survey of the contributions made by French-Canadian 
writers to philosophy would be incomplete unless mention were 
made of the many and extensive articles published in philosoph¬ 
ical reviews. It would be beyond the scope of the present ardcle 
to present the reader with a long list of these ardclcs, However, 
a mere glance at the reviews quoted above will give one an idea 
of whac the faculties of philosophy of Laval, Ottawa, and 
Montreal universities and the Jesuit Faculty of Philosophy at 
Montreal are doing. 

The same can be said in regard to history of philosophy- A 
certain number of French-Canadian philosophers dealing with 
history have made valuable contributions of which nearly all 
fire published in philosophical reviews. In 193d an excellent 
book by P- Patrice Robcrc, O.F.M., on the '^hylomorphism" of 
St. Bonaventurc was published, Hythnorphisme et devenir chez 
Saint Boftaventure. The author discusses objectively hylomoc- 
phism according to St. Bonavencure and brings into relief the 
differences that exist between St. Bona venture and St, Thomas 
on this subject. 

The Insritut d’Etudes Mididvalcs, founded in Ottawa by the 
Dominicans and transfered to Montreal in 194a, is concerned 
with publication of mediaeval manuscripts. At the same dme the 
staff gives lectures on mediaeval philosophy co specialized stu¬ 
dents who intend co devote themselves to historical research. 
The Institute publishes Etudes et recberches. 

Recently the Franciscans of Quebec started the Instimt de 
Rechciches M^didvales. The editing of mediaeval manuscripts 
is its specific concern. The Reverend Patrice Robert, the director 
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of this institute, and his assistant, the Reverend Edouard Parent, 
have already microfilmed many manuscripts of several European 
libraries. The Repertoire des quittiom dtsputees, by Monsei¬ 
gneur Gloricux, and the commentary of John Peckam on the 
Book of Sentences are soon co be published. 



» BY CHARLES E. PHILLIPS 


EiucaXion 


THE usual gcneralizadoni about life in Canada apply to educa¬ 
tion. The school systems of English-speaking provinces are very 
much like the school systems of the United States, but they have 
some characteristics which reflect Canada's British affiliation. 
The marked difference of education in French-speaking Canada 
illustrates Canadian acceptance of diversity, as does also, perhaps, 
the difference in status accorded denominational schools in 
various provinces. Changes in education related to social changes 
of the last two centuries have been introduced cautiously and 
somewhat belatedly in Canada as compared with the United 
States, but more rapidly In Canada than In England. On the 
whole, the rate and extent of such changes have been greater in 
the West of Canada than in the East. Trite as they are, these 
generalizations enable the non-CanadUn reader to form a concise 
and reasonably accurate opinion of Canadian education. 

A visitor from the United States would therefore find in most 
provinces of Canada educational insdtunoos no less familiar 
than those of adjacent states in his own country. On both sides 
of the border the public schools are essentially schools of the 
people, built and maintained by local taxpayers, managed by 
bead school boards, and attended by nearly all children of the 
community- As contrasted with secondary schook elsewhere, 

m 
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che high schools of both coimcries for at least a century have 
been superimposed on the elemencary schools to form one broad 
educational ladder. The provinces of Canada, like the states of 
the Union, are independent education authorities, whose prerog¬ 
atives the respective federal governments are extremely careful 
to respect. 

Yet a visitor from the Old World would £nd in Canadian 
education obvious marks of rhe religious and intellectual tradi¬ 
tion from western Europe. Some of the elementary schools 
under public control give religious instniction, and some are 
denominational schools supported by provincial funds and 
usually by local taxes. In secondary and higher education rather 
heavy emphasis is placed on established academic disciplines, 
on protracted study of chosen subjects, and on examinations. 
The central authorities of the provinces, retaining control as a 
rule over high-school courses of study, textbooks, and super¬ 
vision, have in most cases given only qualified approval to new 
concent and method. In spice of the great increase in university 
enrolment after World War II, higher education is European 
CO the extent of being somewhat more limited in Canada than 
in the United States, but whether because of higher examination 
standards or because of a slightly lower standard of living, it is 
hard to say. 

Canadian education is diverse, although some are not aware to 
what ex«m. All Canadians would admit that the organization of 
schools in Quebec is entirely different from that of ocher 
provinces, including Newfoundland, which is also unique. Few 
would deny that in curriculum, methods, and objectives the 
traditional secondary schools of French-speaking, Roman Cath¬ 
olic Canada bear even less resemblance to the high schools of, 
say, British Columbia than differences of language and religion 
would lead one to expect. But some critics of the public-school 
systems in English-speaking provinces assume that che powers 
on paper of central authorities have reduced elementary and 
secondary education to dull uniformity. This assumption seems 
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grotesquely false to chose whose work takes them into different 
classrooms and who find difficulty in generalizing about oarrent 
practice. 

The uneven assortment achieved by adopting and modifying 
new educational ideas from the United States and ocher ideas— 
not always old fashioned—from across the Atlantic* and also by 
refusing to reduce the diverse elements to a homogeneous, 
pseudo-original compound, is distinctly Canadian. A few in 
Canada are discontented because the form and structure of 
cducarion, as of ocher aspects of Canadian culture, cannot aptly 
be described as sui generis; bur most Canadians think chat the 
process of education goes on in its own way quire well. 

The following account of various aspects of education applies 
almost exclusivdy to English-speaking Canada. The article by 
Professor Wade on the culture of French Gnada includes a 
description of education in Quebec. 

The Central Authorities 

In all provinces except Quebec the central education authority, 
or department of education, is headed by a minister of education. 
As a member of the cabinet he stands or falls with his govern¬ 
ment. The minister of education is responsible for the policy of 
the department. This policy is subject to criticism by the op¬ 
position in the legislature and, if it provokes the ire of the 
people generaUy, it may be a major cause of a defeat of the 
government at the next election. But education is only one of 
several departments of provincial government, and the record 
of any administration is judged as a whole. Thtis the demo¬ 
cratic machinery gives the electorate some control over the 
provincial Department of Education, but not as direct a control 
as in states where boards or superintendents of education are 
elected as such. Although provincial educational policy is usually 
cautious, departments of education can and sometimes do act 
with the confidence of chose in a secure position. There 1 $ never¬ 
theless constant awareness of the weighted power of the rural 
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vozty with rcsulranc conservatism in thought and parsimony in 
expendirures unless the rural taxpayer is the obvious beneficiary. 

Educational policy also tends to be continuous. In actual prac¬ 
tice the chief civil servant of the department of education— 
called in eight provinces the deputy minister of education—has 
considerable influence not only in determining how policy is to 
be carried out but even in the shaping of policy. The deputy 
mimscer and the numerous civil servants subordinate to him are 
secure in their positions regardless of changes in government. 
Politics may enter tub rota in an indeterminate number of ap¬ 
pointments and promotions, but hardly ever in dismissals, which 
for any cause are extremely rare. Although in smaller provinces 
several offices may be combined, officials immediately under 
the deputy minister commonly include chiefs of staff concerned 
with such matters as elementary-school supervision, secondary- 
school supervision, curriculum, teacher education, guidance, 
audio-visual education, vocational education, special education, 
health and physical education, and sometimes particular subjects 
such as music and art. These terms indicate some of the more 
important functions of central authorities, which will be dealt 
with in order below. In eastern and central Canada the English 
dde ^'director’* is often used for a senior position and the Amer¬ 
ican title "superintendent*’ for an immediately subordinate posi¬ 
tion, but almost universally in the West and generally elsewhere 
the chiefs of staff arc "superintendents." These variations in 
nomenclature apply to both central and local authorities. 

Elementary-school supervision is ordinarily conducted by 
superintendents, inspectors, or supervisors who have qualifica¬ 
tions set by the central authority, who are appointed and paid 
by the central authority, but who reside in the district or com¬ 
munity where the schools under their supervision are located. 
They report to the central authority but work closely with the 
local board or boards. The trend in supervision from 1850 until 
recently was toward centralization. In the populous central 
province of Ontario the work was done at £rst by local super- 
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intendcnrs •with no stipulated quaMcatioos, then by lo<aUy 
employed inspectors with provindally prescribed qualifications, 
and only after World War I by provincial civil servants. But 
now in cities it is becoming usual for the local board to take over 
the responsibility of supervision and to employ qualified super¬ 
intendents and inspectors of its own. 

Secondary-school supervision is ordinarily carried on by high- 
school inspectors employed by the central authority and residing 
in the capital city. There is a trend, however, toward local 
supervision of secondary schools also—cither by the appointment 
of a resident inspector for a district by the provincial authority, 
or by the assumption of wider responsibility by local super¬ 
intendents primarily concerned with elementary schools, or by 
the encouragement of high-school principals to engage more 
actively in supervision, or by a combination of these means. The 
greater emphasis on subject-matter divisions in secondary educa¬ 
tion has been reflected in the past by the appointment as inspec¬ 
tors or supervisors of subject-matter specialists, who would give 
particular attention to their own subjects. But even in a populous 
province it was possible only in a cycle of some years to have 
every subject receive such attention in every school. Geograph¬ 
ical considerations almost inevitably win out over traditional 
distinctions in Canada. Hence the trend toward local and general 
supervision. Hence, also, it should be noted in passing, the dis- 
cinctioti between elementary and secondary education is not as 
clear-cut as divisions wirhin the central authorities might sug¬ 
gest. Tendencies toward unification or '^levelling” will be ap¬ 
parent in the discussion below of many aspects of educadon. 

Although the words “inspection” and “inspectors” have been 
retained in many parts of Canada, not much remains of the old 
concept of supervision in which an official vested with authority 
took and recorded the measure of a menial teacher. Supervision 
is increasingly a reciprocal process of encouragement and as¬ 
sistance among coworkers by an interchange of ideas and of the 
lessons of experience. The newer process has been brought into 
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sharper focus and given added strengch in the last four years by 
a ci>ada-wide C-E.A.-KelIogg Project in Educational Leader¬ 
ship,^ aimed at the improvement of education through more en¬ 
lightened supervision. 

Curricub were prescribed with precision by provincial au¬ 
thorities until quite recently, But teachers of elementary grades 
from the 1930*8 have been encouraged to omit or supplement 
topics to make the most of the pupils’ interests and their own 
aptitudes, Shortly after, secondary schools were advised also co 
modify programs to meet local needs and, of course, to offer 
such optional subjects as their resources in staff made advisable, 
During and after World War 11 several provinces appointed 
directors of curricula, who try to keep closely in touch with 
local communities and who arc constantly at work with com¬ 
mittees of teachers and others on the revision of courses of 
study. Saskatchewan has been notably successful in getting 
active interest and participation in tliis way. About six years 
ago Ontario introduced a plan under which cities and other local 
communities might set up their own committees to draw up 
their own curriaila for grades seven through ten; this resulted in 
widespread activity for a time, and many new courses of study 
were approved, although subsequently enthusiasm began to 
wane- ActuaUy the provindally prescribed programs of study 
are not seriously restrictive, since the more original and imagina¬ 
tive teachers may all bur disr^rd them and since most of the 
others are better satisfied to have their duties dearly defined. 
Many Canadian educators suspect also that there is often more 
freedom for the teacher under the dictates of a tolerant central 
authority ac a distance than under a local superintendent zealous 
for the success of a program ‘democratically" contrived. Yet 
increased responsibility of teachers for curriculum is necessary 
if new offerings adapted to changing needs are to be taught 

^ This is one of the activicies of the Canadian Education Association 
(C,E>A,). described below. 
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effectively, Teachers can be counted on to be keen about what 
they themselves took years to leam or what they themselves 
have decided should be taught, but not about innovations im¬ 
posed upon them, 

The appointment of directors of curricula links elementary 
and secondary education administratively in the central au¬ 
thority. Preservice education of a professional character for the 
demcncary-school teacher—still commonly called “teacher train¬ 
ing’—is almost excluMvcly a function of the provincial au¬ 
thorities, The departments of education in most English-speaking 
provinces operate normal schools, or so-called teachers' collegeSi 
which usually give one year of professiona] training to entrants 
who have graduated from high school at the grade-twelve or 
grade-thirteen level. Courses are prescribed by the departments, 
and the instructors are civil servants appointed by the Minister of 
Education. Professional certilicares, of course, are also issued by 
the departments. 

During the present century, however, a year of profesdonal 
training—chiefly for high-school teaching-^has also been offered 
to graduates in arts or science ac an increasing number of uni¬ 
versities. The resources of universities for this purpose range 
from one-man departments under the faculty of arts to full- 
fledged faculties or colleges of education with ten, twenty, or 
thirty full-time instructors in preservice courses alone. The 
larger establishments are operated by the chief university of the 
respective provinces from Ontario westward in close associadon 
with the provincial deparimeot of education, which provides 
most or all of the money and exercises a correspondingly large 
measure of control, In eastern Canada the provincial departments 
play a similar role, but to varying degrees, since several uni¬ 
versities in a province may engage in teacher education. 

In 1945 a new pattern was set by the Faculty of Education of 
the University of Aiberra, which took over the work of the 
normal schoob, $0 that all teachers of the province received their 
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piofessional mining at the university. A four-year course lead¬ 
ing to a bachelor of education degree was set up for either 
elcmencary- or secondary-school teaching. The shortage of 
teachers then and since then made it necessary to grant 
elementary-school certificates after only one or two years of 
preservice training, so that most of those who make teaching a 
career complete the degree requirements in summer sessions. 
Similar four-year B-Ed. programs were set tip recently by the 
University of Saskatchewan, by McGill University in Quebec, 
and by universities in Nova Scoria, also, in the fall of 1956, by 
the University of British Columbiai which will take over all 
teacher education in that province. The reader may wonder 
why the new unde^raduate programs of teacher education do 
not lead to a bachelor of arts degree in educarion, as they usually 
do in the United States. The answer is that faculties of arts in 
Canada are reluctant, to put it mildly, to allow credit toward the 
traditional degree for professional courses and activities. In fact, 
the senates of many universities, including large universities in 
Ontario, would still regard with some horror any proposal to 
introduce an undergraduate bachelor of education degree, so that 
there is little likelihood as yet chat the preservice training of 
elementary-school ceachers will be taken over by universities 
everywhere. 

In some or all of such relatively new fields of education as 
music, art, guidance, home economics, industrial arts, agriculture, 
audio-visual, vocational, auxiliary or special, correspondence, 
adult, health and physical education, and so on, the provincial 
departments of education ofler special services and assistance. 
Examples are: giving advice to schools setting up guidance 
programs, sending out motion-paccurc films from a provincial 
depot and broadcasting series of educarional programs, and 
asdsting not only schools but local communities to organize 
recreational programs. In short, the activites of the cent^ au- 
thoriries are multifarious. 
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The Local Authorities 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, when the 
population was sparse and predominantly rural, the people of 
local communities acquired the right to elect three trustees to 
operate a school—nearly always a single one-room school—with 
financial assistance from their respective colonial governments. 
This pioneer administrative pattern continued in the provinces 
after Confederation and, in areas still rural, up to World War 
17 . Since then, however, administrative reorganization in most 
provinces has resulted either in the complete or partial abolition 
of trustees for the old school “sections" or in the transference 
of important powen of the old trustees to school boards over 
much larger areas. The new pattern is anything but uniform 
across the country, and the methods by which the change was 
introduced have been almost equally varied. In Alberta and 
British Columbia complete reorganization virtually at one swoop 
set up a comparatively small number of quite large new districts. 
In Saskatchewan fairly rapid reorganization of most of the 
province into equally laige districts was accomplished over a 
period of years without denying the people locally a chance to 
ob)ecf. Ontario has acted only vrith the consent of the people 
of the sections concerned and has been content to establish new 
units by no means as la^e as those of the western provinces. In 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick new county administrative 
units have taken over only financial responsibilities from local 
boards. The process of reorganization in British Columbia and 
Ontario eliminated existing small school boards and elsewhere 
drastically reduced their powers. 

The chief purpose of this administrative reorganization 
was to give children in rural areas some approximation to the 
educational opporcumries provided in the more prosperous urban 
communities. It is not surprising, therefore, that the reform of 
local administration was accompanied by a marked increase in 
the proportion of local school costs borne by most provinces— 
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from about u per cent to about 35 p«r cent between 1936 and 
1950. In some provinces the poorest communities receive up to 
90 per cent of their revenues for education from the provincial 
government- Yet this transfer of the financial burden, however 
necessary and from one point of view desirable, has caused some 
aiwiety, It has been the tradition in Canada that the local com¬ 
munity should pay for its schools with only limited help from 
the government, and, generally speaking, local interest in educa¬ 
tion has been associated with local financial responsibility. The 
most notable admlnisrracive victory in the history of public 
education was the establishment during the second third of the 
nineteenth century of local taxation for the support of free 
schools for all This victory had to be won for the most part by 
persuading local communities to assume financial responsibility 
before compulsory legislation could be passed and enforced. 

But Canada is now becoming predominantly urban, and cities 
still pay a large percentage of the cost of their schools, which 
have as a rule the best teachers and the best equipment. The 
replacement of numerous single-school boards by a school board 
for the city began before the middle of the nineteenth century, 
although the establishment of one city board for both elementary 
and secondary schools was often postponed until the present 
century and has not been accomplished in all cities yet. Urban 
boards of education have often moved in advance of provincial 
authorities in the improvement of education, whereas rural 
boards have had more often to be goaded or assisted by the 
provincial authorities. Gty school systems, for example, in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century introduced graded schools, 
kindergartens, and new subjects, and after World War II they 
took the initiative in restoring salaries of teachers and ad¬ 
ministrators to a level which made it possible to compete with 
other occupations in recruiting personnel for educational work. 

The bewildering variety of local school boards, selected in 
different ways and with different functions, makes generaliza¬ 
tions risky. But, on the whole, school boards build and maintain 
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schools, employ teachers, and In so doing must conform to die 
regulations of the provincial departments of education. Most 
school boards are elected ad hoc, although boards appointed by 
a municipal council elected for general purposes are also to be 
found—more often in the case of boards operating secondary 
schools only and always in the case of urban or county boards in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, where some members arc 
appointed by the provincial governments. A bulwark of public 
education in Canada for a century has been the right of elected, 
ad hoc boards of education to set the amount of money re* 
quired for the operation of schools and to obtain that amount 
from the municipal councils responsible for local taxation. The 
latter have frequently objected to the alleged extravagance of 
school boards, but to no avail, although they do have a check on 
capital expendirures. Among the relatively few violations of 
the norma) pattern of local administration has been the setting 
up recently in some parts of Alberta of counties with rounicipal 
boards whose members after election are divided into two groups 
-^ne to look after general affairs and the other to look after 
schools. Whether the schools will suffer financially is noc yet 
certain, but any such moves arc opposed by most teachers and 
educators and by the organizations of parents and teachers 
known generally in Canada as associations of Home and School. 

Important functions of central and local authorities may be 
summarized by mentioning a few recent trends and major issues. 
During the present century the grants of provincial authoriries 
have been directed increasingly toward the equalization of 
educational oppominicy and less than in the past as an incentive 
to improvement—a change in policy related not only to the 
growth of equalicarianism but also probably to concern for 
rural areas and the associated values of an older way of life, 
which in central Canada have had difScuIty in competing suc¬ 
cessfully against the powerful forces of urbanization. In attempt¬ 
ing to maintain a balance between the powers of the central and 
local authorities, the provinces have quite recently showed a 
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willingness to concede some control over such mterna of cduca- 
don as curriculum and supervision; but at the same time the 
provinces have spent more money on, and have inevitably 
exerted restrictive control over, such externa as school buildings, 
a £eld in which local authorities formerly were not only left 
free but freely encouraged to excel their best previous efforts. 
Urban boards, a few of which are respondble for about as many 
schools as the government of a small province, give the appear- 
ance of becoming more independent of their provincial au« 
thorides. Larger areas of rural administration, with provincial 
assistance, have nevertheless brought marked improvements to 
rural education. On the whole, the trend is coward centralization 
but with a more lively and enlightened interest of parents and 
teachers as a compensating factor. Possibly one should add that 
independent control of local expenditures by elected ad hoc 
school boards is not likely to be os general as in the past and 
express the hope chat a more intelligent electorate will protect 
education from adverse consequences. 

School Organization 

In all provinces there are publicly controlled elementary and 
secondary schools enrolling pupils from grade one to the year of 
graduadon from high school, which comes at grade eleven, 
twelve, or Thirteen. Most elementary schools cover grades one 
to eight in Newfoundland, Ontario, and Saskatchewan and 
grades one to seven in Quebec. In other provinces elementary 
education in at least a considerable number of schools is car¬ 
ried CO grade six and is followed by a junior high school or 
intermediate school organlzadon for grades seven, eight, and 
nine. But there arc many cne-room rural schools, especially in 
the Maritime Provinces and In the Middle West, which attempt 
to cover the work of most if not all grades and in which the 
type of school organization existing in theory has no real signif¬ 
icance. In large does, especially in Ontario, the publicly con¬ 
trolled school system also indudes kindergartens and, in a few 
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cases, junior kindergartens, $o that some pupils attend school 
for fifteen years from age four-plus withonc repeating a grade. 
Urban children, of course, sometimes attend nursery schools at 
an even earlier age, but such schools are not operated as part of 
the public-school system. 


Table. I. Enrolment in educaticnd institutions of Canads, 
school /ear 


Provinciallv controlled schooU 

Ordinary and technical day schools 


Evening schools 


Correspondence schools 


Special schools 


Teacher-training schools t 

Full time 

10.31: 

Acoeiarated courses 

1.191 

Privately controlled schools 

Ordinary day schools 

113409 

Business craining schools 

Day classes 

17.939 

Evening classes 


Universities and colleges 

Preparatory counes 

19.359 

Courses of university standard 

93.495 

Ocher courses at university 

34.'^4 

Indian schools and schools In the Territories 

U, 87 i 

Totai. 

s, 89 o ,043 

PopuIadoQ (June i, 19;:) 

14,009,439 


* Summuy of a cable in the Canada Year Baok, 19s 4 , poge 321 
t Ocher chan universities. 


pupils proceed from elementary schools to secondary schools 
without screening by selective examinations. In secondary school 
they have a choice between courses of academic or vocational 
bias. As a rule, and certainly in all but the largest dties, high 
schools of any considerable size are composite. The number of 
optional high-school courses varies with the size and type of 
community: in many pbces there is a choice only between 
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^demic and commercial courses; in some there is a further 
choice of many technical courses. In rural liigh schools, which 
have been built in large numbers since World War II, the options 
regularly include an agricultural course. In places where courses 
with a vocational bias are available, something close to one-half 
of the pupils choose them, but the enrolment in such courses 
throughout the country is much less than the enrolment In 
academic courses because only the latter are offered in small 
schools and in many small communities. 

Ill most provinces pupils graduating from high school leave 
as a rule at the end of grade eleven, although a few remain for 
an additional year to graduate with ^‘senior matriculation" stand¬ 
ing. In Ontario and British Columbia ordinary graduation conies 
at the end of grade twelve and the supplementary year is grade 
thirteen. Tlie work of the final year (grade twelve or grade 
thirteen) is that of an academic junior college, since it enables 
the student to complete ordinary undergraduate courses at a 
universiry in three years; but the two levels of hlgh-scliool 
graduation arc based on long-established practice in England, 
not on the more recent development of junior colleges in the 
United States. In Ontario grade-thirteen standing is obligatory 
as a rule for entrance to universities, which require four years' 
attendance for an honours degree in am or for an engineering 
degree, although they also offer courses of three years leading to 
a pass degree in arts. High-scliool vocational courses or general 
courses for students not intending to proceed to a university arc 
completed in Canada with a high-school graduation diploma at 
the lower level—that is, at the end of grade eleven or twelve, 

In addition to the ordinary elementary and secondary schools 
there are various Other institutions within the public-school 
systems: normal schools, or teachers' colleges, already men¬ 
tioned; a few technical institutes offering preparation for various 
occupations ac a higher level than the secondary schools but 
with a more practical emphasis than university education; and 
speeb) schools, chiefly for pupils handicapped in one way or 
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another. Of the second group mentioned, the Ryerson Institute 
of Technology at Toronto is an Interesting example. Although it 
is relatively new and almost unique, its success makes it likely that 
more inscirurions of the kind will appear. Upward of fifteen 
hundred day students are enrolled in its do^en or so schools or 
departments, which offer courses in electronics, radio and tele¬ 
vision production, journalism, photography, dress design, in- 
sritudonal management, and so on, through a wide range. As a 
rule the courses are of three years’ duration beyond the grade- 
twelve high-school graduation ordinarily required for admission. 


Tabu i, Enrolment by grides in provinciaJly controlled 
schools of Caiudi. 1953-1914.* 


Grade XIH 

ti,iS3 


XII 

♦5*04* 


XI 

71.W4 


X 

jo8,dir 


IX 

j;!,ns 


vm 

181,305 


v« 



VI 



V 

28^,478 


IV 

300.510 


ni 

3»»i090 


II 

350,458 


I 

375i934 

Kindergarten 

O7.or8 

Auxiliary classes 

0411 

Total 



• Dtn in this snd the following cable are from the CE.A. Information 
Service Report, No- 74, May 5,1955. Note that the greater enrolment in 
lower gradei is due largely to the higher birth rate in more recent years. 


Altogether close to three million boys and girls are enrolled 
in the public elementary and secondary day schools of Canada. 
Attendance at school is generally compulsory by provincial law 
to fifteen or sixteen years of age and encouiag^ also by the 
federal government’s family allowances, which are payable on 
behalf of older children only if they are attending school The 
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average number of years of schooling for children throughout 
the country rose from about eight before World War I to 
about ten at the beginning of World War 11 . Since a majority 
of people in most urban and more populous areas take it as a 
matter of course that their chQdrcn will continue at school until 
hIgh-school graduation at least, it is apparent that cqualitarian 
efforts have not raised the educational level in many rural and 
less prosperous districts to a commensurate level. 

Aiter World War 11 , however, a more immediate educational 
problem was to build new schools quickly enough to accom¬ 
modate the rapidly increasing number of children, especially in 
city suburbs. Between 1945 and 1954 the number of children in 
the group five to nine years of age increased almost 50 per cent 
in Canada as a whole, by about do per cent in Ontario, and by 
more than 75 per cent in British Columbia. Even more serious 
than the building problem has been the difficulty of recruiting a 
sufficient number of teachers. The number of young people of 
an age to begin teaching is small in relation to the number of 
children to be taught, chiefly because of the low birth-rate 
twenty years ago and partly because of losses during World 
W« II. During the war and in the prosperous period since, the 
demands and attractions of ocher occupations reduced still 
further the pocenrial supply of teachers. At first only the ele¬ 
mentary schools were seriously alfected, but now the secondary 
schoob abo are in dire need of teachers. To meet the need, 
provincial departments of education have been obliged to issue 
lectern of permission to unqualified persons and to offer short 
and inadequate courses of training as alternatives to regular 
courses. The result of the teacher shortage, on the whole, has 
been to increase the difference in quality of personnel avail¬ 
able for schoob in more remote and less prosperous areas and 
for schoob in urban centres and other more attractive districts, 
since the latter keep skimming the cream and the former must 
take what b left. 
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Table j. Kumbers of pupiJs eoroJ}«d and of teachers employed 
in (he provinciflUy coacroUed ichools of Camda, 
by provinces, 195 3-1954.* 


fro^mce 

?vpiis 

Teachers 

British Columbia 

»tOi33e 

7.598 

Alberta 

201420 

7455 

Saskatchewan 

'7J>87i 


Manitoba 

145.2 a* 


Ontario 

9*5.946 


Quebec 



Catholic 

714,187 (app.) 

2W74 

Protesnne 

87.»55 

3 i ”9 

New Brunswick 

”4.724 

41680 

Nova Scotia 

46,368 


Prince Edward Island 

2t.599 

798 

Newfoundland 

92464 

a.86s 

Total* 

2,823,206 

105,209 


* The date for aome provinces are not exactly comparable with data 
from other provinces because of differences in practice, but the eiTccc of 
these differences is slight. 


or Denofumational, Schools 

Of parciculsr interest to educators in the United States is the 
scanis in Canada of what are known south of the border as 
parochial schools. The bare fact is that in several provinces of 
Canada schools of a denominational character are supported by 
public funds, provindally and locally. Needless to say, the prac> 
lice is cherished by some as a privilege, If not as a right, to be 
preserved at all costs and extended if possible, and abhorred 
by others as a violation of the public>school principle and an 
administrative nuisance. Exchanges on the subject, however, 
have no more effect than the vociferations of fans at a baseball 
game. Existing separate school arrangements are as likely to be a 
permanent fixture in Canada as the major leagues in the United 
States. They are accepted by most Canadians as a handy subject 
for controversy and also as an inevitable if not essential condition 
under which to live and let live. 
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Eaily dcnorrunational schools in Canada were retained when 
state systems of education were created, partly because of the 
success of the French Canadians in keeping their identity after 
the British conquest. During the first part of the nineteenth 
century they were able to insist on schools of their own, schools 
closely associated with the Roman Catholic church. Conse* 
quently, when Lower Canada and Upper Canada were united 
in 184! it was clear that most schools of the former province 
woM still be Roman Catholic, and there was a correspondingly 
active demand from the majority in Upper Canada that the 
schools there be Protestant, at least to the degree that the Prot¬ 
estant Bible should be used in them. Also to be considered were 
the Roman Catholic minority in Upper Canada and the in¬ 
fluential Protestant minority in Lower Canada. As a solution, the 
united government of the two provinces passed school legisla* 
don establishing a local option for religious minorities. This 
principle, that when the religious majority had established a 
school, the religious minority (Roman Catholic or Protestant) 
might disassociate itself from the majority in order to set up a 
school of its own, was retained in all subsequent school legisla¬ 
tion of (he two provinces. 

Repeated controversies arose in Upper Canada before Con¬ 
federation as the school system was expanded and the administra¬ 
tive organization was elaborated tinder the superintendency of 
Egerton Ryerson. The adoption of local taxation for the sup¬ 
port of free schools led logically to the exemption of the Roman 
Catholic minorities who were taxed for their own separate 
schools. But there were many disputes regarding the limits of 
minority privileges, for example, regarding the number of chil¬ 
dren the dissentients had to have and within what area the 
children had to reside to make vaUd the claim for a separate 
school. In Lower Canada the Protestant minority also felt that 
it was at a disadvantage, although conditions were different in 
that province because the majority were in favour of confessional 
schools and denominational rights in education. If only for that 
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reason it is not surprising that the Protesram minority in Quebec, 
especially after Confederation, was given privileges on a pax 
with those of the majority in school matters, whereas some re¬ 
strictions or disabilities adverse to separate schools were retained 
in provinces where the majority favoured one public-school 
system unconnected with any church. 

The separate school system was perpetuated in the Confedera¬ 
tion agreement. Under the British Nonh America Act control 
of education within the provinces was desgnated a prerogative 
of the respective provincial governments. There were political 
leaders then and later, including Roman Catholics, who would 
have preferred to have sec no restriction on the autonomy of 
provincial education authorities. But the Quebec Protestants in 
particular were fearful of what might happen and were in- 
duential enough to obtain a constitutional guarantee, The B,N. A. 
Act therefore imposed a limit on the authority of the provinces 
over education—4 proviso that educational rights of religions 
established by law in a province at the rime of Confederation 
must be maintained, 

Only the nvo central provinces, Quebec and Ontario, were 
imme^tely affected, since the Maririme Provinces had not 
established separate schools. But Manitoba, entering Confedera¬ 
tion a few years later with a population largely Roman Catholic, 
kept a dual school system on the Quebec model in operation for 
twenty years. By then, however, the population was predomi¬ 
nantly Protestant and the government succeeded in aboUshing 
the separate school system, although not £iully until their right 
to do so was upheld by the Privy Council in Great Britain and 
until a promise of interference by the federal govcrnmeni was 
negatived by a general election. Two ocher western provinces 
entering Confederation in 1905 were not in a position to escape 
the operation of the B.N.A. proviso because in the Northwest 
Territories, of which they had been a pare, the dual school 
system had undoubtedly been established by law. They did, 
however, win the substitution of a system of separate sdiools on 
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rhe Ontario model, which provides for only one central au¬ 
thority and leaves only the local authorities divided. British 
Columbia entered Confederation in 1871 without any legal 
provision for separate schools. 

In Canada, now, as a result of the above developments, the 
three provinces of Ontario, Saskatchewan, and Alberta have 
separate school systems of the local type. Quebec has a central 
authority divided into Catholic and Protestant committees, which 
are virtually independent, and a division of local authorities as 
well, so that there are virtually two systems of public education 
in the province. In the older Maritime Provinces—New Bruns¬ 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island—there arc no 
separate schools, but there are by tacit agreement publicly sup¬ 
ported Roman Catholic schools. These are schools operated in 
the regular way by a local school board, except chat the teachers, 
the reading textbooks, and certain religious observances, in¬ 
struction. and insignia are definitely Roman Catholic, so chat 
Roman Catholic children attend rhem and Protestant children 
attend other schools operated by the same board if the local 
population is sufficiently hrge and sufficiently divided in reli¬ 
gious faith to make schools of the two types practicable. The 
plan appears to operate without much friction. 

Newfoundland entered Confederation in 19^0 with a system 
of schools which recalls arrangements in England before 1870 
and suggests an educational development detached from the in¬ 
fluence of continental North America. Grants are paid by the 
government to schools operated by various denominations, and 
there is neither local taxation for schools nor election of public 
school boards—the machinery by which people of local com- 
municies elsewhere took responsibility for operating schools for 
their children. The provincial Department of Education is 
headed by the usual minister and deputy minister of education, 
but under them are four superintendents representing the Church 
of England, the Roman Catholic church, the United Church of 
Canada, and the Salvation Army. There are local boards of edu- 
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cation whose members are appointed by the governmtcic on the 
recommendation of the appropriate superintendent. These boards 
manage schools which offer religious instruction and use reading 
textbooks designed or chosen as appropriate for their denomina¬ 
tion. In addition to the denominations already mentioned, the 
Seventh-Day Adventists also operate provincially supported 
schools in Newfoundland. In some centres of mbted religious 
population there are Amalgamated schools for Protestants gen¬ 
erally. Although these had only about one-fourteenth of the total 
school enrolment In i954> they had prospects of increasing as 
new industries created conditions favourable to their establish¬ 
ment, 

Religious instruedon during school hours is given in all schools 
of Newfoundland and Quebec, in separate and other Roman 
Catholic schools elsewhere, and in the public elementary schools 
of Ontario. Religious exercises, including repetition of the Lord's 
Prayer and Bible reading without comment, arc generally con¬ 
ducted in public, or Protestant public, schools, Nothing more on 
the subject can be stated briefly and accurately, and iris safer to 
add that this summary is not fully comprehensive or entirely 
free from the need for qualification. 

Of the many controversial issues related to separate schools, 
two are particularly interesting. Is the right to establish and 
operate a separate school a privilege extended by law to a church, 
or to individuals who on religious grounds regard riie public 
school of the local majority as unacceptable for theit children? 
In Ontario the privilege rests with the individual, who, regard¬ 
less of his religious affiliation, may or may not declare himself a 
separate-school supporter and may subsequently change his 
mind. In Quebec, Saskatchewan, and Albena, however, the 
religious affiiliation of the individual determines, or virtually 
determines, once and for all the type of school he will support, 
Should a share of taxes collected from corporations be given to 
denominational schools of a religious minority, and, if so, on 
what basis? In Quebec such taxes are divided in proportion to 
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the school cniolment or school popularion. In Saskatchewan and 
Alberta they may be divided in accordance with the religion of 
the shareholders if the necessary dedaration and information is 
forthcoming from the companyj failing that, they are divided in 
a ratio proportionate to the taxes paid for schools by individual 
public- and separate-school supporters. In Ontario corporations 
may request that rheir property be taxed for separate schools to 
a proportion not greater than chat of shares held by Roman 
Catholics^ if the corporation prefers to avoid the necessary 
trouble and expense of paying part of its raxes at the separate- 
school rate, which is usually higher than the public-school rate« 
the corporation is taxed only for public schools. No plan for the 
division of corporation taxes can be expected to give equal con¬ 
sideration to the rights of children* the property rights and 
preferences of shareholders, and the religious convictions of 
parents. 

Universities 

In 1954-195; universities in Canad^t enrolled upward of 65*000 
full-time students* or slightly less than one in two hundred of 
the total population. ThU proportionate enrolment is higher than 
in years before World War II, lower than in postwar peak years 
when up to 43.000 veterans were in attendance* and much lower 
chan is to be expected ten or twelve years from now when the 
recent and current high birth rate wiU have increased by 50 per 
cent the number of people of undergraduate age. 

As in the United States* $0 in Canada the universities must 
therefore hnd the money for additional staff, buildings, and 
other facilities. The bulk of the money will likely have to be 
obtained from the provindal governments, most of which now 
give substantial grants. The federal government ^ce 1951 has 
made avaQable $7*100*000 annually * for the provinces to divide 
among their universities, and all provinces except Quebec have 
accepted this assistance, which provides a little over one hundred 

* The unount was doubled in (057. 
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dollars per student. Fees have already been raised to the limit 
which seems desirable. Although scholarships and bursaries are 
provided in several ways, the provision for such assistance in 
Canada is not generous by comparison with other countries. It 
is possible, however, for young people to earn during the sum¬ 
mer about half the money needed to pay their expenses as stu¬ 
dents during the academic year. 

The largest university in Canada is the University of Toronto, 
which had a peak postwar enrolment of over 15,000 and a recent 
enrolment of well over 10,000. Four universities have from 5,000 
to 10,000 students: the University of Montreal, Laval Uni¬ 
versity and McGill University in the province of Quebeci and 
the University of British Columbia. Five univcrarics have en¬ 
rolments in the i,ooo-ro-5,ooo range: the University of Alberta, 
the University of Saskatchewan, the University of Manitoba, 
nnd, in Onurio, Queen’s University and the University of 
Western Ontario. Smaller umversities with enrolments of 500 or 
more arc: Memorial University in Newfoundland; Dalhousie, 
Acadia, and Sr. Francis Xavier univcrsicics in Nova Scotia; Mount 
Allison University and the University of New Brunswick, both 
in that province; and McMascer, Ottawa, and Assumption in 
Ontario.’ The above list does not include fifteen or twenty 
smaller institutions, most of them denominational colleges af¬ 
filiated in many cases to universides named, and a few of them 
professional schools, The National Conference of Canadian Uni¬ 
versities has about thirty accredited member instlcutioru. 

Constant efforts arc made to keep up unde^raduate enrol¬ 
ment in the humanities, or at least in chc libera! arts and pure 
science, by emphasis on the importance of liberal education, by 
fees lower chan those charged in professional faculties, and by 
easier admission requirements. Of the undergraduate enrolment 
in universities with a thousand students or more in 1954-1955, 
about 48 per cent of the students were in arts and science, about 

* The rapid increase in enrolment has already made these recent figures 
uniealisQc. 
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18 per cent in applied sdence and engineering, about 8 per cent 
in medicine, about 6 per cent in commerce and business ad- 
mininraiion, about 4 per cent in law, about 4 per cent in educa¬ 
tion, and from i to 3 per cent in each of agriculture, household 
science, nursing, pharmacy, and theology, and smaller percent¬ 
ages in other faculties and departments, 

A few miscellaneous facts may be of interest. Undergraduate 
enrolment, especially in arts, is relatively high in Quebec, as 
compared with Ontario, since the colleges classiques affiliated 
with the two French-language universities enable most of their 
students to attend classes close to home and to attain the bac- 
ceburcate at a comparatively early age. Postgraduate enrol¬ 
ment, relatively high in English-speaking Ontario as compared 
with Quebec, was stighdy over 3,000 for the whole country, or 
less than 5 per cent of the toral full-time enrolment in 1934- 
1935:. In addition, of course, there is a heavy summer-school 
enrolment in graduate professional courses for teachers. Men 
outnumber women three co one as full-time university students 
at all levels, but the proportion of women has increased, notably 
in graduate courses. 

Ad;dt Education 

Provincbl departments of education in nearly all provinces 
have organized divisions to encourage and assist the many 
voluntary agencies which engage in adult education of one kind 
or another. Many universities, also, have extension departments 
which provide instruction or leadership on request and some of 
which engage in a variety of activities. One inscicudon which has 
attracted international attention is Sc. Francis Xavier University 
of Antigonish, Nova Scotia, which has been responsible for the 
setting up of numerous co-operatives among hshermen and 
others who were helped not only to Improve their economic 
conditions but to acquire new intellectual interests as well. Na¬ 
tionally, the Canadian Association for Adult Education acts as 
a clearinghouse, assists in planning to avoid duplication of efforts, 
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publishes and distributes materials, engages in Canada^wide 
projects such as weekly radio programs and organized listening 
groups, and stimulates adult education in other ways. Education 
at this level is deliberately less strucrured than the more formal 
types of education, both in its content and in its administracioo, 
since iiutiarive and interest would undoubtedly decline rapidly 
under close direction. 

But in spite of all the excellent work that is done, a very large 
number of native-born Canadians never think of participaring 
in organized adult education, except perhaps to attend an evening 
class for some speciAc purpose, vocational or recreational. Any 
such institutions as the Danish folk schools would attract only a 
few in Canada, and although some educators echo the enthusiasm 
of England’s Sir Richard Uvingseone for a resumption of general 
education after employment, the idea is foreign to Canada. Few 
of those who terminate their forma) education prematurely do 
so in Canada because of insurmountable economic obstacles; 
where economic considerations are a factor, they are not likely 
to be the chief cause of withdrawal from school. Young people 
who go to work, especially in cities, prefer to pursue their own 
leisure Inrercst^-^o read at discretion the literary offerings of 
the public library or the comer drugstore, to go to the movies 
or watch television when they will, and to do things or make 
things that interest them in the home. The most powerful in¬ 
fluence over adult education is advertising, which an3rane is free 
to disregard. Although mass entertainment seldom rises to the 
peaks which a few might prefer, the average level is rising in the 
various media, if one may judge by such objective evidence as 
the quality of popular motion pictures past and present or the 
amount of good music broadcast. 

National and Jntematioml Activities 

As in the United States, the federal government gives some 
assistance to public education through various departments and 
exerts some indirect influence on the work of the schools. For 
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example, the governments of both countries have given financial 
aid to vocational education from the time of World War I, and 
both offered generous educational benefits to veterans of World 
War II. The government of Canada, as might be expected, is 
also responsible for education In the extensive but sparsely 
populated nonhern territories beyond the provincial boundaries 
and for the education of Indians living In reserves. Although on 
a more limited scale chan chat of the New Deal, federal govern¬ 
ment assistance was offered during the depression of the 19^0*8 
CO provide recreational and educational benefits for unemployed 
young people through a Dominion-Provincial Youth Training 
Pfogramme. This was expanded and changed early in World 
War II into a War Emergency Programme, in which the Cana¬ 
dian government paid for training in technical skills given in 
schools of the provincial school systems. But there is one rather 
significant difference of organization from that in the United 
States. 

There is in Canada no federal office of education. Statistical 
information about education is published by the Education 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Stacisdes. But other func¬ 
tions of a federal office are performed by a voluntary inter¬ 
provincial agency, the Canadian Educadon Associadon, which 
is controlled and maintained by the provincial departments of 
education, with supplementary assistance from many local cdu- 
cadon authorides. The C.E.A. is a strong upholder of provincial 
prerogadves in educadon and acts only with the nnanimous 
consent of the provincial authorities on matters of common in¬ 
terest. It collects and disseminates informadon and sponsors 
Canada-wide programs for the improvement of educadon 
through research, conferences, special committees, and the like. 

There are several other educadon associadons of a nadonal 
character, including the Canadian Association for Adult Educa¬ 
tion and the Nadonal Conference of Canadian Univeisides al¬ 
ready mendoned- The Canadian Federadon of Home and School 
embraces the various provincial organizadons, whose local as- 
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sociations have a total membership of 275,000. Similarly the 
Canadian School Trustees Association is representative of several 
provincial associations. Pocencially most powerful is the Cana¬ 
dian Teachers’ Federation, since most of its component provincial 
federations have “automatic membership”—an arrangement 
sanctioned by provincial laws to ensure that virtually all teachers 
in the public-school $3rstenis are fee-paying members. But the 
CT.F. has been unable as yet to bring within its fold the Roman 
Catholic teachers of Quebec, and the strong independent posi¬ 
tion of several provincial federations which do belong makes 
co-operation more difficult to obtain. 

Several departments of the federal government and agencies 
associated with the federal government do work of an educational 
character. Among the former are the departments of Agriculture, 
Citizenship and Immigration, Labour, National Health and Wel¬ 
fare, and Nonhem Affairs and National Resources. Examples of 
such work are the operation of experimental farms by the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and the production of posters and other 
materials used in schools by a division of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. The two chief agencies referred 
to are the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the National 
Film Board. The former produces radio and television broadcasts 
and has some control over independent commercial producers 
in these fields. In this way it has some responsibility for adult 
education—a responsibility which is more direct in its production 
of Farm Radio Forum and Citizens* Forum for the C.A.A.E. 
The CBC also produces National School Broadcasts and co¬ 
operates with provincial education authorities in producing other 
educational programs for elementary or secondary schools. The 
National Film Board has earned praise for its production of docu¬ 
mentary films; it also works more or less closely with provincial 
departments of education in dlstribucmg films for school or 
adult education. 

As for intemational activicies, Canada contributes to UNESCO 
and sends delegations to Its general assembly but has not set 
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up a national commission or any equivalent agency to handle 
UNESCO affairs within the country.* The provincial depart¬ 
ments of education have not been overly enthusiascic about 
UNESCO, and two of them have given evidence of distrust at 
times on religious grounds^ yet many Canadian educators have 
done much voluntary work, particularly in assisting visitors to 
Canada brought cither by UNESCO and related organizations 
or from Commonwealth countries, under the Colombo Plan. 
Teacher exchange is carried on between Canada and Great 
Britain and between Canada and the United Stares. Since the last 
years of World War 11 there has been a voluntary Canada- 
Unked States Committee on Education, sponsored in Canada by 
the CE.A., the CT.F., and the N.C.C.U., which works unob¬ 
trusively but persistently to make education a force for strength¬ 
ening the foundations of knowledge and understanding on which 
friendly relations between the two countries may depend at 
times of disagreement. 

Views OH Education 

As in the United States, sharp differences of opinion are ex¬ 
pressed in Canada on the subject of education. A few of those 
who speak or write are aware of the ontological or episcemo- 
logicaJ assumptions which their assertions imply, and they may 
be classified as adherents to one of the major schools of edu¬ 
cational thought conventionally recognized today, The strongest 
clearly deffned group is Thomisc, since close to half of the popu¬ 
lation are Roman Catholica, among whom the French-speaking 
Canadians form a distinct unit closely knit by language as well 
as religion. Leaders in Roman Catholic education are likely to 
be conscious of their educational philosophy. The same cannot 
be said of Protestant fundamentalists who would subscribe to 
the theocencric educational doctrines of Thomism, however vio¬ 
lently they are opposed to Roman Catholic theology. 

* There was promise early in 1957 that something would be done 
through the projected Canada Council. 
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With much less certainty one might identify exponents of 
other schools of thought, Protestants strongly attached to re¬ 
ligious and moral values and some of the ardent supporters of 
the humanities as academic disdpUnes form a heterogeneous 
category of idealists. Ocher advocates of structured intellectual 
connes relaced to modem needs manifest the new realist's con¬ 
fidence in organized knowledge as having an eustence and im¬ 
portance apart from the learner. The majority of those engaged 
in senior secondary and higher education would lit better in 
one of these two groups than elsewhere, Others, trying co hnd 
ways of doing all they can for a nonacademic majority of com¬ 
pulsory attendance age, are denounced as pragmatists by op¬ 
ponents who fear the undermining of criteria which have 
distinguished the superior from the Inferior. 

But ninety-nine out of a hundred teacliers or administrators, 
excepting the professed Thomists, would be surprised co find 
themselves ragged with the label of any educational philosophy. 
While studying a course or a book on the subject, they are likely 
to be even more surprised at what they might logically be ex¬ 
pected CO believe, Only chose who are detached from the opera¬ 
tion of public elementary and secondary education in Canada 
expect practice to follow the consistent lines of thought so easily 
identified by theorists. Whac actually goes on m the classroom 
depends chieliy on the ability of the teacher and the exigencies 
of the situation, which include the poteacialicies, limitations, 
needs, and requirements of pupils, parents, other educational 
institutions, the local community, the provincial economy, and 
a score of other factors. Those actually engaged in teaching and 
administration cannot escape the operation of these forces. Others 
may ignore them, and their attempts to remodel the schools 
by contrary blasts of words fan the flames of controversy and 
keep interest in public education warm, 

Even courses of study and other materials for teachers pub¬ 
lished by central authorities cannot be interpreted as exposidons 
of any philosophical view or as precise guides to school practice. 
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Those who emphasize the importance of motivated pupil activity 
on the one hand, or of mastery of essential skills on the ocher, 
do so chiefly because they think most schools are more defleient 
in one respect in the other, not necessarily because they 
attach higher value to what they emphasize. 

Canadian education is therefore for the most part pragmacically 
<iirected and operated, altliough few of the operators are prag¬ 
matists in a metaphysical sense. Tliis does not mean that teachers 
and administrators act without principles. They acquire or rein¬ 
force, in a service which touches the lives of all, the convictions 
appropriate to the democratic and equalitarian environment. A 
conference on administration or supervision will move in the 
direction of encouraging the co-operation of teachers. Discus¬ 
sion of curriculum will focus sooner or later on the difliculty of 
providing secondary education of value to the many who arc 
least capable of deriving benefit. These inherent tendencies arc, 
of course, infuriating to those who decry a so-called age of 
mediocrity or era of the common man. 

Those engaged or interested in education have conflicting 
points of view by virtue of their respective positions. University 
professors, other chan professors of education, could hardly do 
otherwise than emphasize the importance of scholarship and fa¬ 
vour the enforcement of selective standards throughout the school 
system. Employers, anxious to pick out capable employees, may 
be counted on also to uphold traditional criteria; gwerally, they 
ask chat elementary schools turn out pupils proficient in the 
three R’s and accustomed to work hard under direction; and 
generally, in seeking university graduates as potential execu¬ 
tives, they will pay their respects to any difficult course no matter 
how unrelated to their field of employment. Parents, and espe¬ 
cially mothers, are usually pleased to find their children hap¬ 
pier at school than they were and to have the school educate 
for Eving in the broadest sense. As might be expected, however, 
expenditure of time and taxes on “frills” and subjects not deemed 
"essential” is denounced periodically by other taxpayers, in- 
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eluding A considerable number of the minority who pay fees to 
have their children receive special privileges at private schools, 
which enrol about one in tluny of the total school population 
in English-speaking Canada- The above statements on alignment 
of interests are, of course, opinions; there is no statistical evi¬ 
dence on the subject. 

There is objective evidence, however, which indicates that 
education in Canada is much better than it used to be. The 
typical elementary school teacher of 1955, as compared with 
the typical teacher of 1900, has had more chan twice the amount 
of education above the elementary level. The average attendance 
of pupils is do per cent better now than at the beginning of 
the century. The attitude of pupils coward school, although not 
susceptible to numerical measurement, is obviously and unques¬ 
tionably more favourable than in the past. The limited compara¬ 
tive evidence available on pupil acliievemenc in cool subjects 
suggests chat even by this narrow criterion the new curricula and 
methods introduced about twenty years ^0 have proved su¬ 
perior.® 

Summary 

Canada makes it a little less easy for the average boy or girl 
to get more than ten years of schooling than does the United 
States and gives less assistance to superior students than does 
Great Britain. There is a rather wide range in the quality of 
schools and universities, but the difference does not stem directly 
from variations in educational theory. Similarly, there arc ef- 
Ecienc and inefficient schools in each of the ten educadonaUy 
autonomous provinces. Within the provinces, control of cur¬ 
riculum, textbooks, teacher education, and supervision is rather 
highly centralised, but with a less restrictive effect than might 
be imagined. Public elementary and secondary schools are es¬ 
sentially schools of the people in their local communities. It is 

* H. R. Partlow, Arithmetic and Reading yesterday and Today (To¬ 
ronto: Copp Clark Co., 1955). 
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generally recognized chat ‘'as is die teacher, so is the school,” 
and the one great problem is to recruit and educate a sufficient 
number of capable young people as teachers. Tradition is strong 
enough in Canada to have a moderating elfcct, but the charac¬ 
teristics of education at the compulsory attendance level are 
largely determined by the teacher’s ability to cope with or make 
the most of the environment here and now. As compared with 
the United States, Canada has fewer teachers with the educa¬ 
tion and audacity to venture far from the security of structured 
courses and to rely, except for brief excursions, on modem 
method. At the senior-secondary and higher-educadon levels, 
where mastery of content is the major criterion, Canadians have 
as much confidence as their southern neighbours. In brief, Canada 
educates its young people to be cautious Americans and venture¬ 
some Europeans. Is this rbe golden mean? 
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THE present great development of Canada gives ic new interest, 
and since this burst of activit)^ and growth is more dependent 
on science than on aU other factors, science in Canada deserves 
description. Yet this is difficult because there is no Canadian 
science. Unlike Germany and Russia, where determined (but 
unsuccessful) attempts were made to establish a distinct ideo¬ 
logical science, and unlike Great Britain and the United States, 
which once were plagued by the evolution controversy, Canada 
has never had infiuendal advocates of any peculiar kind of science 
nor has there ever been any interference with the peaceful 
growth of science as a universal subject. 

Canada is still a young country, and in pioneer communities 
science is not indigenous. Its introduction was lace and its prog¬ 
ress was slow for some time because settlers were fully occupied 
in making a living. In early dmes sdenrific exploration was done 
by visitors, scientific education was elementary, and scientific 
work consisted laigely of applications of knowledge in the fields 
of agriculture and engineering. University scientists came frorji 
overseas or had their advanced training abroad, and many natives, 
so trained, did not return. 

From this background there has been a great development, 
but, largely because of this background, it is thoroughly recog- 
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nized in Canada that science is universal and that what is done 
here is intermeshed in almost infinite ways with what is done 
elsewhere. All Canadian scientists have intimate associations with 
their colleagues in other countries, especially the United States, 
and many of them were trained in American and British gradu¬ 
ate schools, We cannot therefore speak of Canadian science; we 
can deal only with science in Canada and with Canadian scien¬ 
tists. 

In order to understand the status of science in Canada one 
needs to know a little of its history and of the ethnic composi¬ 
tion of its people. One should bear in mind also that it is still 
a young country from the aspect of natural resources and that 
all its citizens are conscious of the frontier. Nevertheless, ur¬ 
banization has gone far and its progress today is the most striking 
feature of the country, 

French-speaking Oinadians make up nearly a third of the 
population of over td,ooo,ooo> and although they are concen¬ 
trated in Quebec they are numerous in all other provinces except 
British Columbia. Their education in and attitude toward science 
requires special treatment. Slightly less than half of all Cana¬ 
dians are of British stock, but their influence has been pre¬ 
dominant outside of Quebec. About one-fifth are of continental 
European origin (excepting France). With rare exceptions of 
outstanding foreign-born scientists, their infiuence in science is 
merged with that of the general population. The aborigines make 
up about I per cent and are quite negligible in the field of 
science. English-speaking Canadians present the fairly uniform 
way of life characteristic of all provinces except Quebec, they 
are spread across most of the country, and they comprise more 
than two-thirds of the total. 

This way of life, with its approval of the British connection, 
was formed fundamentally by die displaced persons who came 
to eastern Canada after the war which established the new re¬ 
public CO the south, and they brought with them their British 
political sentiments and also their American accent and Ameri- 
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can ways. In effect they colonized the West. These facts should 
be borne in mind when considering the education of scienciscs 
because both Brirish and American influences can be plainly 
seen. There is also, of coune, more recent American bflucnce, 
brought about by proximity and similar conditions. 

History 

The early days of pioneer setrlemcnc were not appropriate for 
the development of scientists, nor were scientists likely to come 
CO a country in this stage. Such sciemilic work as was done in 
the seventeenth and eighreench centuries was associated with 
exploration. There was great interest then in newly found plants 
and animals. The most notable figure in those days was Michel 
Sarrarin (^^59-17 34), who was sent out as a physician in 
and reported to the Academy of Sciences m Paris on the beaver, 
muskrat, porcupine, ginseng, sugar maple, and blueberry, and 
he sent two hundred specimens of North American flora to the 
Jftidin Royal. The pitcher plant (Sanacema purpurea), so com* 
mon in northern bogs, was named after him. 

Another doctor, Jean-Franjois Gaulthier, who came to Canada 
in 1742, worked on the effects of weather on plants and reported 
annually on plant physiology to the French Academy. Our 
wintergreen (Gaultheria procumbens) was named after him. 
In 1749 a Finnish disciple of Linnaeus, Perer Kalm, visited Que¬ 
bec and reported favourably on botanical work there, praising 
Gaulthier and the patronage of science by the governor, the 
Marquis de la Galissoniire. He too is commemorated by a Ca* 
nadian plant—the mountain laurel (Kahnia angusiifolia). After 
the conquest of 1759 visits of scientists ceased, and science was 
not revived until a century had passed. 

The revival came through the universities, which began to 
function in eastern Canada about a hundred years ago. They 
were all feeble at first, and science did not amount to much 
until about thirty yean later. Graduate work, under a staff chiefly 
composed of Cana<iian professors trained abroad, was just devei- 
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oping in a very few inscicutions by 1914. Some scicnosrs of this 

period deserve special mention. 

Sir William Edmund Logan (1788“! 875), che£rst director of 
the Canadian Geological Survey, was bom in Montreal and 
educated there and in Edinburgh. An able geologist and geog¬ 
rapher, he constructed the first geological map of eastern Canada. 
He icrired in t859. He was followed by & William Dawson 
(1820-] 899), who was born in Pictou, Nova Scotia, and edu¬ 
cated there and in Edinburgh. From his boyhood to his death 
he was an indefatigable worker in the geology of Canada, and 
his researches were of fundamental importance particularly in 
respect of fossil plants. He was principal of McGill University 
from 1855 to 189), and he founded the Royal Society of Canada 
In ]88}. He was elected president of both the British and the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

William Saunders (183^-1914) was bom in England, came 
CO Canada in 16481 and became the £rst director of experimental 
farms of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. He began the 
search for a suitable wheat for prairie provinces and made 
crosses from whose progeny his famous son, Sir Charles Edward 
Saunders (1867-1937), selected and propagated a arraln which 
he called Marquis. This wheat had a profound effect on the 
development of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta and was 
chiefly responsible for making Canada a great wheat-exporting 
country. Sir Charles was educated at the University of Toronto 
and the Johns Hopkins University and was appointed Dominion 
Cerealist in 1903. While he selected other wheats later, noubly 
Prelude, Ruby, Reward, and Garnet, his selection of Marquis 
in 1904 was the most successful. 

John Dearness (1851-1953) was born in Hamilton, Ontario, 
and, while well known throughout his long life as an educator 
in nature study, deserves notice here because he was the first 
Canadian to make a scientific study of fungi. His most note¬ 
worthy contribution was on the fungi of Manitoba. 

Arthur Henry Reginald BuUer (1874-1944) was a professor 
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of botany at the Universicy of Manitoba. He is noted for his 
monumental Researches on Titngi but did more important work, 
perhaps, in training and inspiring a number of very able re¬ 
searchers on cereal rusts. 

Frire Marie-Viccorin (1885-1944) had a remarkable effect 
on botany in Quebec. He carried out profound studies on the 
flora of the Laurentian valley, attracted an able and devoted 
band of students, and obtained by persistent persuasion authority 
and funds for a magniiicenc botanical institute and botanic gar* 
den in Montreal. Me was largely responsible foe making botany 
more widely studied in Quebec than in any other province or 
state on this continent. His own work, while chiefly taxonomic, 
was closely rebted to other aspects of botany, pardcularty 
ecology and genetics. 

Alexander Graham Bell (1847-1921) was born in Scotland 
and came to live in Brantford, Ontario, in 1870, Here he con¬ 
ceived the idea of the telephone, although the first experimental 
work was done in Boston. The first long-distance telephone 
transmission was between Bnntford and Paris, Ontario. At his 
summer home in Nova Scotia, Bell was responsible for the first 
airplane fiight in the British Empire (1909) and for the first 
fitting of pontoons to aircraft so that they could take off from 
and land on water. He was an inventor rather than a scientist, and 
he receives arrention here because of the importance of his in- 
vendons and because of his associadons with Canada. 

Sir John Cunningham MeX/ennen (1867-2955) was born in 
Ingersoll, Ontario, and educated at the University of Toronto 
and at Cambridge. He was on the staff in physics at the Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto from 1892 to 1932 and did much to build 
up an cmineoc school of physics there, His most important work 
was in penetradng radiation, in spectroscopy, and in low tem¬ 
perature studies, especially with helium. 

Ernese Rutherford (1871-1937), better known as Lord Ruth¬ 
erford of Nelson, was a professor of physics at McGill University 
from 1898 to T907. His son-in-law. Professor R. H. Fowler, has 
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stated that, of his three professorships, this first, at McGill, ‘*was 
concerned with unravelling the intricate phenomena of radio¬ 
active change and the chemistry of the radio-active elements. 
For this work Rutherford received the Nobel Prize." He him¬ 
self said, "There is a saying that ‘it is the first step that counts,' 
and ic is clear that to McGill belongs whatever credit is due for 
the early ideas and experiments which opened up the way into 
the unlmown.” His influence on sdeotific research in Caxiada 
has been very great, not only by reason of his example but also, 
to some extent, because of his forthright accicude on the need 
for time and facilities for research. "No university,’' he said, “is 
worthy of the name that docs not do everything in its power 
to promote original research in its laboratories. It is the duty of 
the univertity to see that its professors arc not overburdened 
with routine teaching, but are given time for investigation and 
provided with the necessary funds for the purpose." 

Henry Marshall Tory (1864-1947), although an eminent 
mathematical physicist, is famous as an administrator and as the 
founder of four institutions of higher learning: the University 
of British Columbia, the University of Alberta, Carleton Col¬ 
lege, and Khaki College (a school for veterans at the close of 
World War I). He is known as the virtual father of the National 
Research Council of Canada, was its president from 192^ to 
[936, and was largely responsible for setting it on the way to its 
present position as much the greatest factor in Canada in the 
conducting and che supporting of scientific research. 

Sir William Osier (1849-1919) was one of the greatest native 
Canadians. He was bom and educated in Ontario and worked 
at the University of Toronto and McGill University. He did, 
however, spend much of his later life In the United States and 
Great Britain. He wrote many books, and nearly eight hundred 
of his addresses and articles have been published. His most 
famous book is The Principles and Practice of Medicine. 

Sir Frederick Grant Banting (1891-1941) was bom in Ontario, 
brought up on a farm, and educated in medidne at the University 
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of Toronto. H« served as a medical officer in the Canadian army 
during World War 1 , when he was awarded the Military Cross 
for bravery under fire; afterwards he began a practice in Lon¬ 
don, Ontario. While he waited for patients who did not come, 
he read medical journals assiduously and adopted the idea that 
the islands of Langerhans in the pancreas produced a hormone 
the lack of which caused the disease sugar diabetes, He con¬ 
ceived a way of extracting this hormone and, in the face of 
great difficulties, succeeded. This hormone was named insulin, 
and the first extracts were administered in tpaa. He was greatly 
assisted in this work by C. H- Best (b. 1B99) and J. B. Colbp 
(b. 189;). In [913 the Banting and Best Fund was establislW 
in Toronto, and in 1930 the Banting Institute for medical re¬ 
search was opened in chat city. 

Thereafter Banting was a director of research, and, although 
not trained as a scientist, he showed great ability in co-ordinating 
work and in encouraging and bringing along young scientists, 
In 1938 he was appointed the first chairman of the Associated 
Committee on Medical Research of the National Research Coun¬ 
cil of Canada. He became much concerned with problems of 
speed and altitude. As a man of immense reputation and the re- 
dpienc of innumerable honours, including the Nobel Prize, he 
became the symbol of medical research in Canada. His influence 
both on medical sdence and in the acquisition of financial sup¬ 
port for it, has been very great. He was killed in an air crash in 
Newfoundland in 1941. 

While a number of these eminent scientists of this older gen¬ 
eration were active well after 1930, it may be said chat the 
modem period of sdence In Canada began about that rime. The 
war had brought about a great development of industrial activity 
and had shown plainly both the need for scientists in industry 
and for the prosecution of scientific research. Graduate work 
in the universities decelerated, and a larger number of Canadians 
went abroad to continue their studies. Opportunities for em¬ 
ployment increased but not rapidly enough, for many sdentists 
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had 10 leave cheir country, chiefly for the United States, and 
they have contributed notably to scientific progress there. To¬ 
day the demand for scientists in Canada is much greater than 
the supply. 

The Provision of Scientists—Education 

In order to become scientists, young people must have motive, 
opportunity, and appropriate ability, The chief motives axe 
curiosity, the wish to improve the lot of mankind, and the de¬ 
sire for gain. Opportunity is provided by the schools and col¬ 
leges and by scholarships and employment Ability is tested and 
developed by the educational system, and selection goes on 
through scholarship awards and offers of employment, 

The first motive of the child Is pure curiosity. His demands at 
first are simple, but they grow with knowledge and refieccive 
thinbng. Intellectual curiosity is the cause of the best and the 
most advanced scientific achievement, for it goes behind phe¬ 
nomena to the formulation of principles; and it is by the applica¬ 
tion of principles that practical science produces irs results. The 
earliest scientists had this inspiration alone, and it will always be 
a great f aaor in all good work. 

But other factors crept in and have become of increasing 
importance, On a high level there is the philosophical notion 
that our civilization may, through science, accomplish what 
no ocher could do: provide for all men time for contemplation 
and the pursuit of the arts, All previous civilization developed 
within a small group which was supported by the labour of 
many. Now, for the first time, through advances in agricultural 
and industrial technology and the pcoducoon and products of 
machines, man may produce a society in which the machines 
are slaves and all men may be free, Associated with this is the 
wish (0 alleviate and prevent suffering and to prolong life. 

On a lower level there is the solution of problems of pro¬ 
duction—how to make more blades of grass grow, This is what 
appeals to the public. Since the pursuit of science consumes 
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goods and services with ever-increasing voracity, its chief finan¬ 
cial support is government, aod chat financial assistance is most 
readily obtained for sdencific work with immediate practical 
results. 

Nevertheless, it has been consistently recognized by chose 
who hold the purse-strings chat accomplishment In applied 
science depends upon progress in pure science and that educa¬ 
tion in pure science is therefore necessary. Realizing this, depart- 
mcncs of government concerned with solutions of practical 
problems are to a considerable extent engaged, with official 
approval, in scientific research of a high order 

It is also recognized chat the universines are the only source of 
scientists, and therefore governments have consistently sup¬ 
ported institutions of higher learning and scientific research in 
them, although wirhouc attempting to ezeicise any control over 
them. This is an important face about Canada. It is true that 
financial support has nor been adequate and that all universities 
are greatly hampered by lack of funds. The point made here, 
however, is that the attitude of all responsible people coward 
science is benevolent and crusting. 

Since the only source of scienrists is the youth exposed co 
science teaching in the secondary schools who go on co con¬ 
centrate in fields of science in universities, it would be weU to 
have a look at this educational process. Through it the students 
are, or should be, scimulaced, informed, trained, and screened so 
chat college graduates are fitted and prepared to teach science, 
CO work under direction, and also to proceed co graduate work. 
It is of the greatest importance, therefore, that the supply of 
young scientists should be adequate, both in quantity and quality. 

The quantity is certainly inadequate now, and the prospects 
for the future are alarming. Canada is now in a phase of great 
industrial expansion, and there is a corresponding need for 
applied scientiscs (engineers). Even this need alone makes neces¬ 
sary a great development of facilities for teaching pure science 
and mathematics in the secondary schools, which are now filling 
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ap as the result of a great increase in the birth rate since ! 940 
and of immigration, which since the war has exceeded 6 per 
cent of the population. During the ipjo’s the birth rate was the 
lowest in history, so that the present need for scientists and 
science teachers encounters a very low supply, 

But that is not alL The number and proportion of science stu¬ 
dents has fallen, except in engineering. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics issues annual reports on undergraduate students in 
Canada, and from these the following table was compiled. 

Tebh 4. Fuli'time undergraduate enrolment at Canadian 
univeraides and colleges. 
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These figures are not entirely accurate, especially as regards 
those students taking some science in a general course. Some 
institutions report some of these students in another category, 
and so they are not listed as studying science, In all cases these 
students are on a short course of three years. The amount and 
nature of science taken is variable. It should also be noted that 
some students change their courses and that a number fall to 
graduate. 

Future scientists will come mainly from students registered 
in honours, and teachers of science should also come from them, 
although it is obvious that many will be recruited from out¬ 
side. Univenicy students who will proceed to graduate work 
will not be many, for only 5.3 per cent of all graduates under¬ 
take advanced study. The supply today is much coo smaQ a 
proportion of all students. 

Further light on this matter has been supplied by the National 
Research Council in giving the numbers of full-time graduate 
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srudcnrs in Canadian universities in 1955-1956. There are 1,859 
b the foUowing categories: J05 in biology* 244 in chemiscry, 
142 in geology* ^3 in geography* 75 in mathematics, 201 in 
physics, 144 in psychology* 188 in agricuimre* 32010 engbeering, 
and 277 in meical sciences. Thus it appears chat a much larger 
proportion of students in science proceed to higher degrees 
than is the case with students of other subjects. This is true 
although many graduate students have come from abroad and 
will return to their home lands. Of all graduate students* 1,158 
were to get their degrees in 195^ and 701 m 1957 or bter, and 
so it is clear that the number of graduate students is falling. 

A contrast with conditions in the United Scares is revealed by 
data from the last census (1951). At chat time 7.3 per cent of 
the age group eighteen to twenty-one were going to college 
whereas about 30 per cent of this group in the United States 
do so. The proportion has increased since then but is still low. 
While the entrance requirements of Canadian universities are 
high and offerings are conservative* the point to be made is 
chat there must certainly be very many young people in Canada 
who could become good scientists but who do not undertake 
the necessary course of action. Appropriate measures, if they 
could be taken promptly, would go far to correct the situation. 

This evidence and the present great need for qualified teachers 
of science in the secondary schools (soon to become much 
greater)* present an alarming picture. But agab* chat is not all. 
The United States has always been a magnet for Canadians and 
even today is attracting scientists among others by its wider op¬ 
portunities and higher salaries. The Immigration Service of chat 
country has reported that of 250,000 Canadians who entered as 
senlers since the war 30,000 were professional and semiprofes¬ 
sional and that In the academic year 1953-1954 more than 1,200 
Canadians entered United States graduate schools, We know 
well that scientists mtist have made up a considerable proportion 
of these two categories and also that relatively few Canadians 
trained in American graduate schools return to Canada. (It is 
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true that in the past many have been prevented by lack of open- 
ingi in Canada.) 

Hitheno no thought has been given to directing scudenre into 
science, of pointing out the needs of the nation and the attrac¬ 
tions of this life. Choice has been completely free, and assistance 
in the way of bursaries, scholarships, and attempts to keep stu¬ 
dents’ expenses low have been Indiscriminate as regards subjects 
of study. As it is now, a good competence for the competent 
is assured; but students are not responding in anything like ade¬ 
quate numbers. Serious thought should be devoted to this prob¬ 
lem. 

The time is short because the children are coming along in 
school in great numbers, and many more qualified science 
teachers are needed in the schools already than are available. 
Pressure of numbers will become intolerable in existing uni¬ 
versities and colleges before long. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has predicted that the number of qualified applicants 
for admission will double by 1965 and may triple by 1971. This 
problem may have to be met by the creation of new universities 
and of a number of junior colleges. It would be diiiiculc to ar¬ 
range for the erection and equipping of many buildings in a 
shore time, but, since education is a lengthy process, the pro¬ 
curement in time of the university professors that will be needed 
appears to be impossible. Under any circumstances, however, 
it will be necessary to educate in science all available competent 
students in order to meet the nation’s need both of scientists and 
of teachers of science. 

Education b Canada is under the exclusive control of the 
provinces, but university professors receive subitantial grants- 
in-aid from federal funds forsdentihe projects, and many gradu¬ 
ate students in sdence are awarded bursaries and fellowships 
from the same source. This matter will be dealt with bter. 

In the English-speaking provinces there is a remarkable de¬ 
gree of uniformity in curricula despite the fact that the education 
departments of the provinces are completely independent of the 
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national government and chat the universities are independent 
of each other. The secondary-school course is commonly of five 
years and the university course of four for the degree of B.A. 
(or B.Sc.) with honours. There is a three-year general course 
but this is not for scientists or engineers. Some colleges and uni¬ 
versities admit a student after four years* work in the secondary 
school and require five years for the honours degree. 

Canadian scientists must have studied science throughout the 
five (or four) years of the secondary school. It is usual to begin 
with general science and in che last three years to study botany, 
chemistry, physics, and zoology as separate subjects. In general, 
the curriculum is heavily weighted in favour of chemistry and 
physics. The large amount of mathematics, with examinations 
in algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, is probably the strongest 
feature of the school system. The courses of study of the last 
year (thirteenth grade) are determined in consultation with 
professors of the subjects in universides of the province, and all 
examinations of this grade are set and examined under the con¬ 
trol of a board, on which the universities have equal representa¬ 
tion with the department of education, Examiners-in-cluef are 
nearly always university professors, and they also prepare the 
papers. 

These examinarions, while written m local schools, are marked 
in the provincial capital. They all require writing at length, and 
so candidates must be proficient in the use of language. Of 
course they arc trained for che examinations—and many teachers 
feel chat this is not entirely desirable—but the uniformity ob¬ 
tained does ensure that what is considered by che board to be es¬ 
sential is learned. The standard reached is roughly equivalent to 
first-year college in the United States, but it is fair to say chat, 
because of more practice, Canadian students at this stage write 
better than comparable Americans. It should be added here 
that the teaching in the secondary schools of what js college 
work in the United States nukes still more urgent Ae mainte¬ 
nance of standards for teachers of science. 
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The honours course in pure science in che universities is the 
chief pathway for young scicntisrs, although some continue 
in science after a course in engineering. Medical research is 
carried on mostly by doctors of medicine. The honours course 
is rather highly specialized, and it is not uncommon for a scu- 
dent to take almost two-thirds of his clftsswork in his major 
field, with about one-fifth in a minor, and the remainder in 
literary subjects. A student in Canada covers in his undergradu¬ 
ate years the fundamentals of practically the whole field of a 
science; he is commonly responsible for a syllabus; and he most 
pass comprehensive examinations at the end. The degree, B.A, 
(or B.Sc.), is awarded with designation of a class in honours. 

As was said earlier, there is only one kind of science, but there 
is more chan one way of teaching it and there are various places 
for emphasis and concentration. In Canada, in general, the univer¬ 
sity scudcnc is examined at the end of each session on all, or nearly 
all, of che work of the year, and his fitness to stay in honours work 
is determined. Ideally the work is progreswve, although there 
is pressure co introduce more undergraduate courses—this would 
mean still more specialization at too early a stage—and to pro¬ 
vide optional courses. Most scientists would probably agree that 
a sound undergraduate course based on a syllabus which all 
must foUow is the best and that special or fringe subjects should 
be relegated to graduate work. "H^e range of thinking of most 
scientists is based on their early training in the fundamencals. 
Chemistry and mathematics, for example, are very useful co 
biologists. It is not easy co attain ideals, however, and deviations 
in the univerrides are not surprising. 

The teaching staff in science is predominantly Canadian, al¬ 
though there are a good many Britons and some Americans. 
Prot^bly most of the younger instruccors had their graduate 
training in Canada, although many were trained abroad, chiefly 
in the United States and Great Britain. In physics the Cavendish 
Laboratory at Cambridge has been the most common choice of 
Canadians. Thus in science there is an international flavour in 
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all departments, and this is a healthy factor, promoting efficiency 
and a world outlook. 

The honours degree qualifies the holder, after a year at a 
college of education, to teach in the secondary schools as a 
specialist! and he may proceed directly into government service 
and industry. Second-class honours is required for admission to 
graduate schools in Canada. Because of experience with them, 
American graduate schools arc very ready to accept Canadian 
students. 

Graduate work, which in the old days was confined to a few 
universities, with only Toronto and McGill offering work for 
the doctorate, has spread into all universities and colleges so chat 
now there is everywhere a great lack of space, equipment, and 
professorial time. To a considerable extent equipment is being 
supplied from government and other funds as grants-in-aid to 
individual professors. These grants also pay student assistants 
and so, in effect, increase the number of graduate students. Thus 
the teaching staff is kept very busy (too busy) all the year 
round. 

Another change is greatly increased travel to scientiffe meet¬ 
ings both within Canada and abroad. There are Canadian societies 
in aU branches of science. In addition, the Royal Society of 
Canada, which is modelled on the Royal Society of London, has 
ffourishing science sections. Its meetings, together with those 
of other learned societies, are held annually in June. Fellowships 
in this society are awarded in recognirion of achievement in 
research. Most Canadian scientists belong to American scientific 
organizations and attend their meetings. 

These grants-in-aid and travel grants are chiefiy responsible 
for the transformation of science in universities since the war. 
The staffs now have the equipment they needj student assistants 
become graduate students; travel keeps the staff in couch with 
work and colleagues elsewhere; and additional help by the Na¬ 
tional Research Council of Canada (which will be referred to 
later) makes possible the early publication of reports. 
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Something should be said about the nature of graduate work 
because it does differ from chat in Great Britain and also from 
chat in the United States. In general it may be said chat it em> 
phasizes problems rather chan programs, although American in¬ 
fluence in graduate work is increasing. Probably panly because 
facilities did not formerly permit a large oifering of courses and 
partly because the British tradition was strong, the master's de¬ 
gree has been given great emphasis and most universities did not 
go beyond it until recently. For rhis degree some courses have 
been demanded, but the important requirement has been a re¬ 
search problem with a thesis which, in many cases, has been 
imposing and certainly as good as some Ph.D. theses in other 
countries. The tendency now is to increase the offering of gradu¬ 
ate courses, and in some universities the master’s degree is seldom 
taken. 

The great increase in research and in graduate work should 
have been matched with a corresponding increase in staff, but 
serious limitations in university funds have kept many instructors 
about as busy teaching undergraduates as they were formerly 
and seriously restrict their time for graduate students and their 
own research. While improvement is being made, teaching loads 
are still heavy, especially in comparison with those in Great 
Britain; and scientists In universities look enviously at their col¬ 
leagues in the great laboratories of the National Research Council. 

The expense of obtaining a good sdencifle education is not 
great; anyone with ability, determination, good health, and no 
other financial obligations can afford it. The public schools, 
primary and secondary, are free; and university fees are not 
high because all receive government suppon. In all provinces 
except Quebec (where a special income tax supplies the equiva¬ 
lent) one dollar per head of the population in each province is 
supplied to universities from the federal treasury aiinuaQy. In 
addition, provinciai grants are very substantial and arc made 
impartially to provincial universiaes, independent institutioDs, 
and to those under the control of religious sects. As a result, 
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fees do not vary much across the country. For a course in puce 
science the annual fee is about three hundred dollars, but Acre 
are exceptions. For applied science and medicine the fees arc 
higher. 

Good scudents, moreover, may lock forward to receipt of 
Dominion-Provincial bursaries in case of need and may win 
scholarships of various amounts from various sources. Most scu* 
dents cam a substantial amount from employment in the summer 
vacation, which in Canada is about four months. Nevertheless, 
very many young people of ability do not go to college and 
the nation suffers a great loss thereby. Recognizing this fact, the 
Royal Commission on National Development m the Arts, Letters 
and Sciences recommended in 1951 that a liberal provision of 
scholarships should be made by the federal government. Un* 
fortunately this action has not yet been taken. 

The education of French-speaking people in Quebec differs 
greatly from that of Enghsh-speaking people everywhere in 
Canada, and it has been dealt with elsewhere in this book. The 
scientiHc training of French-speaking Canadians in Quebec, how¬ 
ever, requires some attention. Until recently their secondary and 
higher education was literary and philosophical to such an ex¬ 
tent that science, except that which was ancillary to medicine, 
was neglected. But as Quebec became industrialked, many en¬ 
gineers were needed, and these, perforce, were mostly English- 
speaking. In the federal service it was often impossible to man 
scientiEc posts with a fair share of French-speaking citizens. 

This situation is being corrected rapidly in two ways: the 
school program has been changed and great faculties of science 
have been developed at Laval University and the University of 
Montreal. When new subjects are introduced into a fuD sec¬ 
ondary-school program which has no options, other subjects 
must suffer. These changes therefore are not being made without 
fricdon and some delay. The public high schools were the first 
to respond, and they have been supplying more and more of the 
students in science and engineering. In 1953 Laval and the Uni- 
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vcrsity of Montreal established a new Latin-science degree for 
university entrance. Some principals of classical colleges de* 
plorcd this action and foretold a descent into material^ and 
worship of science. However that may be, the teaching of more 
and more science appears to be inevitable. 

In the faculties of science of the French*language nniversicieSf 
work is taken in units, each homogeneous, with several instniC' 
tors, involving one year's work and resulting in the award of a 
ceni£cate to succes^ul students. With three certi£catcs in one, 
two, or three branches of science (including mathematics) the 
candidate is awarded the license which is said to correspond to a 
good B.Sc, in the United States. Graduate work is conducted 
much as ic is elsewhere. 

It is not possible for one without experience within this sys¬ 
tem of education to appraise it fully. It is obvious that these 
students must master the English language if they are to succeed 
in their professions. Some reading knowledge of languages is 
required of all graduate students everywhere, but it is quite a 
dilTerenc matter to learn a language thoroughly after the age of 
twenty. 

Dr. Pierre Danscrcau, dean of the Faculty of Science, Uni- 
venity of Montreal, has written of his faculty and that of Laval: 
'Their history shows that in the i^ao's they were completely 
auxiliary to the professional schools; in the 19jo's they developed 
a good deal of independent ground; in the 1940’s they jus¬ 
tified themselves entirely apart from services rendered to other 
faculties,” * 

It is a matter of common observation among English-speaking 
Canadian scientists that their bilingual colleagues are the equal 
of any scientists anywhere and that they have three qualities 
of great advantage in collaboration: their different background, 
their complete knowledge of French, and their unfailing cour¬ 
tesy and friendliness. As a group they sec a fine example to all, 
for ic is not easy to live as a member of a permanent minority, 

' Peisonal commuokadoD, 
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The Work of Scientists 

Research in pure science is being done in Canada in the uni¬ 
versities, in government agencies and departmcncs, and in the 
large business corporations, in that order. If, however, financial 
support were the consideration, governments would certainly 
come first, since they suppon universities and projects of in¬ 
dividual professors and also provide scholarships. 

Private industry has been laggard in developing research 
partly because industrial growth in Canada has been slow until 
recently but chiefly for the reason chat most large firms arc 
actually branches of companies whose headquarters and research 
divisions are in the United States. In 1939, at the outbreak of 
the last war, when the United States was neutral, this weakness 
was felt keenly. A number of corporations have now established 
imposing research laboratories which are engaged with problems 
involving fundamental Investigation as well as with matters of 
application of knowledge. Moreover, some companies assist re¬ 
search in universities and provide scholarships in science. Sup¬ 
port comes also from the Rockefeller Foundation, the Carnegie 
Corporation, and other benevolent institudons. 

All this is small indeed compared with the participation of 
governments in research. The departments of the federal and 
provincial goverxuncncs arc chiefly concerned with production, 
although government research councils undertake pure science 
for itself alone. By far the greatest of these is the National Re¬ 
search Council of Canada, which plays a part in this country 
much greater than that of any corresponding body elsewhere. 

For this there are 2 number of reasons, among which may be 
mentioned the great size of the country, the variety within it, 
and its immature state of development. The National Research 
Council was established in 1917 when war-time needs were 
pressing. It immediately set up a system of grants and scholar¬ 
ships to aid universities and students. It appointed committees 
to co-ordinate research. It began laboratory work on its own 
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and in 193* opened its first large building in Ottawa, which 
housed physics, engineering, biology, agriculrure, chemistry, and 
research infonnarion. Later the mechanical engineering division 
was established. 

The last war brought on a tenfold expansion. In 1940 a 
sponcaneous gift of over a million dollars from a few public- 
spirited Canadians was made available to the National Research 
Council for war research. It came at a very opportune time, so 
that the results were out of all proportion to its size. This 
gift was later called the Sir Frederick Banring Fund. It sup¬ 
ported very productive research in chemical and biological 
warfare, high-alticade physiology, radar, radio navigation, de¬ 
icing, antisubmarine devices, and the proximity fuse, 

In 1945 the Council had more buildings than it had had scien¬ 
tists in 1939. Laboratories were established from coast to coast, 
In (94d the Medical Research Division was set up, and the next 
year a Building Research Division and a Radio and Electrical 
Engineering Division. The prairie regional laboratory and the 
Atlantic regional laboratory have been opened. About five hun¬ 
dred scientists are employed, of whom nearly half have Ph.D/s. 
The annual budget is approximately $ 17,000,000, of which nearly 
one-seventh is applied to university work, where it furnishes 
grants-in-aid, bursaries, scholanhips, fellowships, and postdoc¬ 
toral fellowships. 

The National Research CouncU publishes seven scientific jour¬ 
nals which are a great help both to writers of scientific reports 
and to readers who work in the respective fields. They are The 
Canadian Journal! of: Biochemistry and Physiology, Botany, 
Chemistry, Microbiology, Phyacs, Technology, Zoology- Over 
half of the anicies come from the universities. 

In addition there are offshoots of the Council which deal with 
atomic energy and are controlled by the federal government. 
These arc the Atomic Energy Control Board and Atomic Energy 
of Canada, Ltd. Two heavy-water reactors are in operation at 
Chalk River, Ontario, laj miles northwest of Ottawa. One of 
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these produces more than a hundred radioactive isocopes now 
in use in many umversities> hospitals^ and Industries both in 
Canada and abroad. 

A more powerful reactor to cost about $50,ooo>ooo is now 
being built and will be used in research in the production of com¬ 
mercial power. This goal is now in sight. As further aid, a fourth 
and smaller reactor is to be built to determine the extent to which 
various types of reactor fuels absorb neutroiis. An atomic re¬ 
actor is being given to India, It is expected that between ten 
hfeeen reactors will be in operation in Canada in ten years' 
lime. A nuclear power station is now being built near the Ottawa 
River by a private company; it will deliver iS^ooo kilowatts 
and is expected to cost $15,000,000. 

Because of the nature of its work, the Chalk River station is 
of invaluable service in providing practical training with radio¬ 
active isotopes to graduate students who may then safely con¬ 
tinue their studies at their respective universities. These studies 
range across the whole field of science and are being conducted 
notably in plant physiology (photosynthesis, respiration, use of 
ferrilizers), entomology, aspects of medicine, and various ap¬ 
plications in engineering, 

There is also a great deal of scientific research by federal and 
provincial government departments, by the Defence Research 
Board, and by the Fisheries Research Board. In addition there are 
research councils or foundations in several of the provinces. These 
latter were set up with the primary objects of solving research 
problems for small industries on a contributory basis and of 
promoting efficient utilization of natural resources. They have 
all become involved in fundamental research and, in some in¬ 
stances, are also providing scholarships and grancs-in-aid in a 
similar fashion to that of National Research Council. 

The chief federal departments engaged in scientific research 
are: Agriculture, Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
Mines and Technical Surveys, National Health and Welfare, 
and National Defence. The Dominion observatories carry on re- 
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search in solar physics, astrophysics, seismology, terrestrial 
magnetism, and gravity. Altogether the federal government 
spent 170,000,000 in support of nondefence research in the fiscal 
year ! 954 -i 9 f 5 ' 

Much of the work of the Defence Research Board is classi* 
lied, bur it is known that many of its activities are in fundamental 
pure science. The Board in 2955 employed 2,500 persons and 
spent more than 152,000,000. In that year ic opened a building 
costing $1,500,000 at its station of a thousand square mites in 
Alberta. Along with much other equipment there is a two- 
million-elcccron-volt Van dc Graaff generator. 

The same commenc concerning fundamental research should 
be made about the government departments. A perusal of annual 
reports shows rhat, while the objective is the successful applica¬ 
tion of science to a problem. It is commonly necessary to acquire 
new scientific knowledge. Tribute should be paid to those re¬ 
sponsible for policy in that they do not restrict their employees 
to a close application to practical aspects. 

Something should be said about the direction and co-ordination 
of research. The day of free individual enterprise is not over, 
fortunately, since the great discoveries come from the unfettered 
mind. Nevertheless much good results from teamwork, and able 
scientists may turn with enthusiasm to collaboration on a project 
wliose objective appeals to them. War research with its remark¬ 
able achievements illustrates the point. 

Tliere is a good deal of co-ordination through consultation 
and through the judicious awards of grants-in«aid and special 
grants that are required to enable universities to acquire expensive 
equipment and installations for enterprises such as nuclear re¬ 
search in physics. If ic is true that die Canadian temperament is 
more equable than that of ocher peoples on this continent, this 
temperament might account for the smoothness with which this 
co-ordinacion proceeds. Canadian scicntiscs in the respeaive 
fields know each other well, and close acquaintance leads to 
friendship and understanding. Nevertheless ic must be admirred 
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that there are occasions when some individuals long for the 
active intervention of omniscience, omnipotence, and perfect 
wisdom. 

The work going on in riie various fields of science presents 
a bewildering array, and the publications are so heterogeneous 
that no attempt will be made in the accounts below to describe 
them or their individual authors. Such a compilation would be 
useless, since the only interested parties have ready access now 
to pertinent information in their own fields. It is also an unwel¬ 
come and invidious task to select some living scientists for special 
attention. 

French-speaking Canada deserves special mention since its 
scientific publications are, to a great extent, in French and do 
not receive the notice they deserve in the English-speaking world, 
A fair number of articles by French Canadians, however, appear 
in English and in French in various scientific journals of the 
world. There are forty-five scientific societies, some of wluch 
axe concerned solely with pure science, and these are federated 
into the Association Canadienne Fran9ai$e pour TAvancement 
des Sciences, which publishes a journal {Amales de tACT AS) 
and holds an annua] convention. 

Biology 

This field is considered here as including both botany and 
zoology but not medicine or agriculture, It has many branches, 
and active work is going on in all of them. Quebec is especially 
notable for botanical taxonomy with its related fields of ecology 
and genetics. Here and elsewhere in Canada, notably at Toronto 
and the University of British Columbia, animal population studies 
are actively conducted. Ftmdamenral work on photosynthesis 
and respiration is going on at Queen’s University in Kingston, 
where radiocarbon is used. Present activities are chiefly in bio¬ 
synthesis of radioactive sugars, amino acids, enzymes, and vita¬ 
mins. At the University of Saskatchewan important investiga- 
doDs on cytogeoetics of wheat and wheat hybrids have been 
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made over a number of years and, more recently, on isotopes in 
fertilizers. Marine biology is studied in the Atlantic and Paci£c 
provinces and at the University of Toronto. Notable work in 
frtsh'Wacer biology is being done at the Universities of Alberta, 
Montreal, Saskatchewan, and at Queen^s. Entomology receives 
a great deal of artentiori in uiiiversicies and in govenunem depart¬ 
ments and agencies, especially in its relation to agriculture, for¬ 
estry, and life in the arctic. For the same reason, namely that 
many of them are pests, the fungi are studied throughout the 
country, chiefly in relation to agriculture and forestry. There 
is also a good deal of attention given to them for purely 8cien< 
tiiic imeresr, particularly in the University of Toronto and the 
Division of Botany, Department of Agriculture, Omwa, Cy- 
cological work at McGill University should be mendoned. 

In general, while activity and progress are great, biology in 
Canada follows the world pattern, and there is a dearth, as every¬ 
where, of theoreticians. No great ideas have been formulated 
within recent years, and something in the nature of a philosophi¬ 
cal concept is much to be desired. Of the making of bricks there 
is no en^ but the new House of Biology still awaits a grand 
design. 

Chemistry 

Chemistry is a required subject of study in all of the sciences 
and their applied fields from agiiculcure to zoology. Conse¬ 
quently there are more university instructors in this science than 
m any orfier, more graduate students, and more research. Progress 
has been great, especially recently, and is iniimarcly related to 
advance in research wherever else in the world chemistry is 
studied. So great is the volume of work that even the more 
notable projects cannot be reported. Among the most important 
are the following: atomic free radical reactions, at the National 
Research Council, in which the president himself. Dr. E. W. R. 
Steacic (b. 1900), takes an active hand; much other impor¬ 
tant work there including chemistry of alkaloids; separation of 
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isotopes and the use of the mass spectrometer at McMasier Uni- 
versityj physical chemistry and cellulose chemisciy at the Pulp 
and Paper Research Institute of Canada (affiliated with McGill 
University); hydraulic cements and radioacuve tracers at the 
University of Saskatchewan; carbohydrate chemistry and work 
on diarylsuccinamides at Queen’s Univeraty. 

There is also a good deal of chemical work in federal and pro¬ 
vincial departments and their agencies, A number of private 
corporations now have research laboratories, and fundamental 
work of high quality is going on in a few of them. 

Geology 

The earth sciences were b^n in Canada as explontion, and 
this still, although with increasing refinement, is the chief con¬ 
cern of geologists. The country has been covered by prospectors 
to an extent that would astonish the learner in this subject, and 
discoveries have been subjected to elaborate study by experts 
who now are airborne to the site, Large-scale mapping of the 
north by the use of helicopters with magnetometers is pro¬ 
ceeding rapidly; this work makes up a good part of the acdvicies 
of the Geological Survey of Canada, which is a branch of the 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 

The Geological Survey has a staff of a 70 employed in the pre- 
Cambrian, post-pre-Cambrian, stratigraphic, mineralogy, mineral 
deposits, and geophysics divisions. Ic operates research labora¬ 
tories, awards postdoctorace fellowships, and sponsors the Na¬ 
tional Advisory Committee on Research In the Geological 
Sciences. 

This conunictee co-ordinates research, indicates likely proj¬ 
ects, and furnishes granrs-in-aid to a modest extent. It i$ com¬ 
posed of the most active and productive senior geologists 
throughout the country and represents all fields of geology. It 
has recognized the present need for much more detailed and 
fundamental work to the end that hypotheses may be thoroughly 
investigated and primary concepts developed. Geology in Canai 
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is proceeding along this line, and work is aided by new tech¬ 
niques, some of which arc of great complexity, requiring a deep 
knowledge of physics and chemistry, as well as collaboration. 

Among the subjects of the more notable and productive under¬ 
takings arc; trace elements by spectrograpbic and x-ray fluores¬ 
cence methods at Queen’s University, the Geological Survey, 
and McGill; radioactive ores at Queen’s, the Geological Survey, 
and the University of Saskatchewan; impressive work with the 
mass spectrometer at McMascer University; geophysical (ge¬ 
ological age) at the University of Toronto and the Geological 
Survey; physical chemistry of minerals and geochemical pros¬ 
pecting at McGlU; geological thermometry and high-temperature 
synthesis of silicates at the University of Toronto; biogco- 
chemiscry, i.e., study of metals in plants as a means of detecting 
ore deposits, and paleontology, sc the University of British 
Colombia. 

Much work of a more practical nature is going on through the 
federal and provincial departments of mines and by private 
companies for choir own beneflr. Scientific work is involved, 
but these undertakings come more properly under applied 
science. 

Mathematics 

This subject is mentioned here because its use is essential in 
all sciences, and some of them require new methods and knowl¬ 
edge in this field. In 1945 the Canadian Mathematical Congress 
was organized, obtaining financial aid from the National Re¬ 
search CouncU and some benevolent corporations. Since then 
there has been great progress in research, Two notable aids 
have been the summer seminars conducted by three outstanding 
men from abroad and the Summer Research Instimte held for 
three months at .Queen’s University annually. Here Canadian 
mathematicians can get on with their own research, free from 
distractions, at a place where there is an adequate library. 
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fhysics 

Since 1945 physics has been brought more forcibly to the 
attention of the world than any otlier science, and with good 
reason. Since the days of Rutherford at McGill University most 
Canadian physicists have had postgraduate training at Cambridge. 
They were, therefore, fitted and prepared for what was to 
come; they were active in work having to do with the pro¬ 
duction of an atomic bomb from its inception, and they have 
been much concerned with atomic fission and fusion ever since. 

Work on the nuclear chain reaction b^n in Canada in 
1940 by and through the National Research Council, and in 
January 1943 an atomic-energy research project was started in 
Montreal. Omadian scientists, especially postgraduates of Queen’s 
and Dalhousie universities who had specialized in nuclear physics, 
were engaged from wherever they could be found. Other uni¬ 
versities contributing staff were McMaster and the universities of 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan. Meanwhile othen were 
working intensively on radar. In January 1944 the building of 
a heavy water-uranium reactor was proposed. The first one, of 
very low power, started September 5, 1945. The large one was 
completed and brought into action in July 1947. It has run at 
powers of up to 40,000 kilowatts. Reference has already been 
made to it and to further work in that field. 

All aspects of physics are being actively exploited in Canada, 
but the following projects are among the most notable: radio¬ 
active decay of neutrons and gamma rays of neutron capture 
in various elements at Chalk River; atomic and molecular spec¬ 
troscopy at the National Research Council; low-cemperacurc 
work (liquid helium) and the Raman effect at the University 
of Toronto; work with the cyclotron at McGill University, 
with the synchrotron at Queen’s Univenity, with the betatron 
at the University of Saskatchewan, and with the Van de Graaff 
generator at the University of British Columbia. (The latter 
accelerates positive ions through its potential difference of two 
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million volts.) These machines have been supplied as a result 
of planning hy the Atomic Energy Control Board and with 
financial assistance. Ocher work in physics includes studies of 
cosmic rays at the University of Montreal and the National 
Research Council and of physics of the upper atmosphere at the 
University of Western Ontario and by the Defence Research 
Board. 


Medical Research * 

The interest of man in his own welfare explains the great pace 
of medical research; and it is entirely natural and inevitable that 
matters affecting the prevention and treatment of disease should 
attract by far the greatest pare of the attention devoted to the 
human body and its parasites, That is why the fundamental 
studies in anatomy, physiology, pathology, biochemistry, psy¬ 
chology (physiological), bacteriology, and virology are done 
in medical schools for the most part. These subjects, therefore, 
will be dealt with here along with those more strictly medical, 

Most medical research is carried on in the twelve medical 
schools of Canada and in Instimces affiliated with them. There 
are 273 students enrolled at Canadian universities for graduate 
degrees in medical sciences (*955-1956). Research is also done 
in the Federal Departments of National Health and Welfare, 
National Defence (Defence Research Board), and Veterans* 
Affairs, and, to some extent, in large hospitals without close 
associations. 

It is impossible to ascertain the amount of money which goes 
into medical research. The universities supply a great deal, but 
this is entangled with the teaching program. The major part comes 
from dominion and provincial funds, from public subscriptions 
to numerous assodations devoted to prevention and treatment 

* The krwr part of this sectioo has been compiled from information 
received flora Dr. G. H, Ettingw, dean of the Faculty of Medicine, 
Queen’s University, but the author is respowibic for the selecdoo and 
presenratioo of raacerul. 
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of particular diseaws, from various betievolenc foundations, and 
from pharmaceutical and other companies. While the sums 
granted are published, it is impossible, in most cases, to tell 
wliat fractions arc devoted to research and what to welfare. A 
consideration of the items leads to the conclusion that, apart 
from the expenditures of universities, about $3,500,000 of such 
grants were devoted to medical research in 1955. Awards by the 
National Research Council of $^70,000 and by the Defence 
Research Board of $400,000 are noted here because they were 
almost exclusively for research. Cancer research was given $500,* 
000 from various sources. 

Some attempt is made to distinguish between basic medical 
science, on the one hand, and clinica) investigations and work 
on problems of national health, on the other. Thus the National 
Research Council supports mainly fundamental research, while 
the Department of National Health and Welfare is concerned 
more with applied medical science. As it is in the other sciences, 
solutions of practical problems may often Involve basic prin* 
dples, and so what is accomplished in any particular case is a 
measure of the qualities of the workers concerned. 

An example of this point together with an illustration of medi¬ 
cal research in Canada lies in the history of the Connaught 
Medical Research Laboratories, which are an integral parr of 
the University of Toronto. When this institute opened in 1914, 
it began the production and was the sole source of tetanus 
antitoxin for the Canadian army in World War I. Through 
private benefactions and government support it expanded greatly. 
It was the firsr and is still a great supplier of insulin; ic produced 
enormous quantities of dried human blood serum, penicillin, 
and, more recently, gamma globulin and pobomyeliris culture 
fluids. In 1953-1954 the laboratories provided over $300,000 for 
research and improvement of methods and products; in that 
same year grants from outside sources brought over $200,000 
for the laboratories- The laboratories also received more than 
half a million dollars for poliomyclids culture fluids. The lacccr 
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were developed during basic research on cissue cultures and 
proved to be what was needed in the preparation of the Salk 
vaccine, Production of Medium rose to two hundred litres 
a week, which was used to make five thousand litres of culture 
fluids. This same medium was the source of another (606) which 
is very useful in cancer research. In the latter field important 
work is being done on the nature of virus infection. 

This institute illustrates the development of research through 
pursuit of the objective of preparing substances for the preven¬ 
tion and treatment of disease. An example of another type is the 
Montreal Neurological Institute, which is pare of McGill Urn- 
venicy. It contains a hospital and is the Canadian centre for the 
training of ncuroanaeomists, neurosurgeons, and neuropatholo- 
gisrs. It has a well-deserved international reparation for training, 
research, and treatment. Tliere are other institutes equally im¬ 
portant in their own ways, but perhaps it would he best to 
continue this exposition by dealing with subjects of investig:ation. 

Of the basic subjects—anatomy, embryology, bistol^y, and 
physiology—little can be said in a brief report. They are well 
taught in all of the medical schools and, of course, are funda¬ 
mental for all other aspects of medical research. Research in 
these fields is spontaneous since it receives neither public atten¬ 
tion nor special support. Yet everywhere staff members arc 
working with zeal and efficiency on problems of importance, 
although they arc, so far as known, largely following up projects 
of current interest in the medical world at large. Two of these 
are cardiovascular conditions, studied in all medical schools, and 
histochemistry, notably at Queens and the universities of Mon¬ 
treal and Toronto. Pathology may be mentioned here too, par¬ 
ticularly for work at McGill and the Universities of Montreal 
and Toronto. 

Biochemistry in Canada is so much an ancillary subject to 
medicine that it will be considered here. Perhaps because of the 
work of Banting which brou^t about the estabbshment of the 
Banting and Best Fund and the Banting Institute, and, following 
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the results of the latter, the Charles H. Best Institute in 1954, 
the University of Toronto, to which these institutes belong, has 
been and is strong in biochemistry. The influence of the Toronto 
school may be discerned throughout Canadian universities. At 
Toronto, the National Research Council, Queen's University, 
and the univenides of British Columbia and Western Ontario, 
notable work is proceeding on nucleic acids, while, at the last 
named, labelled compounds are being introduced into nucleotids. 
The universities of Toronto, Manitoba, Alberta, and British 
Colombia are strong in enzymology. Impressive work at Toronto 
on lipotropic factors has spread to Saskatchewan and Queen's, 
at which university invesdgation is progressing on acute massive 
necrosis of the liver in relation to dietary factors. Metabolism of 
red cells is being studied at McGill together with capillary 
fragility, coagulation, and blood storage. Total body fat is 
being investigated at the University of Montreal. 

Psychology has two aspects: it is a social science and also an 
e^:pcrimencal science ancillary to medicine. It is only pcrdnenc 
here as a medical science, but discussing it as such is difficult 
since most psychologists engaged in research of this kind are 
in universities where they are deeply involved in teaching and 
in social psychology as well. Some of the information which 
follows will apply to all psychology. 

In this field, after modest growth at the beginning, there has 
been a marked increase both in quantity and quality. As with the 
other sciences, psychology was found during the Ia$t war to be 
useful, and it expanded greatly. The Canadian Psychological 
Association, founded in 1940, publishes the Cetnadum Jourml 
of fsychology. Financial support in the form of research grants 
and contracts mostly comes from the National Research Council 
and the Defence Research Board, but it is impossible co state 
what fraction is for physiological psychology. It is clear chat 
by far the larger pan of these grants goes co McGill University 
and the University of Toronto. There have also been substantia] 
grants from American sources. 
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The University of Toronto dominates the £eld in psychology, 
but there arc strong departments at McGill University, the Uni¬ 
versity of Montreal, and Laval University. There has been a 
change from the application of principles to the development 
of new methods for the increase of knowledge. This has led to 
a closer approach co neurophysiology. For example, cortical ex¬ 
tirpation in the rat, followed by testing the rate of learning, has 
been used to localize areas in the brain. 

In addition co rhb and other su^ical work, which is going on 
at McGill and the universities of Albena and Manitoba, other 
investigations to be noted are on muscle potentials correlated 
with psychologicalscates; effects of electroconvulsive shocks on 
performance in rats; and interaction of genetic factors with en¬ 
vironment during infancy in the rac. These have been carried 
on at McGill University, Queen’s University, and elsewhere. 

While psychology in Canada is growing, research in biological 
psychology is not yet comparable to that in the other sciences 
in Canada or with psychology In the United States. This is a 
matter of scarcity of workers and their lack of time and money. 

In what may be considered the field of medical research 
proper there is a great deal of work, and significant contributions 
to knowledge are being made constantly. It is possible to single 
out here only a few instances in the various categories. Research 
on cancer is actively pursued in all medical schools. The circula¬ 
tory system is receiving special attention as follows: anticoagu¬ 
lants at the University of Saskatchewan; atherosclerosis and 
hypertension at McGill, Queen’s, and the universities of Western 
Ontario and British Columbia; hypothennia at the University of 
Toronto; surgery of hean and blood vessels at McGill and the 
universities of Toronto and Montreal and the Montreal Institute 
of Cardiology. The endocrine system is the subject of special 
study at McGill and the univerrities of Manitoba, Montreal, 
Toronto, and Western Ontario. Important work on the nervous 
syttem, paiticuiarly as regards epilepsy, is being done at rfie 
Montreal Neurological Insriruce; on functions and interrelations 
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of areas in the brain and brain stem and on ncnroph3mology and 
neurochemiscry at McGill and the universicics of Ottawa and 
Western Ontario; on mental health at the Department of Health, 
Nova Scotia, the Allan Memorial Institute (McGiU), the uni¬ 
versities of Toronto and British Columbia and the Regina Gen¬ 
eral Hospital. Aspects of bacteriology and virology together with 
immunity and hypersensitivity are being studied at Dalhousic 
University (tuberculosis), the Institute of Microbiology, Mon¬ 
treal (tuberculosis, virology), the Connaught Medical Research 
Laboratories (tuberculosis, virology), the Sick Children’s Hos¬ 
pital, Toronto (virology), McGill, Queen’s, and the universities 
of Montreal, Toronto, and British C^oiumbia. Notable results 
have been attained ac the University of Montreal in the study 
of the relationship of stress to disease. 

Agriculture^ Engineerings rend Forestry 

These arc largely applied sciences and, as such, are not con¬ 
sidered as coming within the scope of this chapter. As has been 
stated, however, the solution of a problem often involves strictly 
$cienti£c research; and some attempt has been made to deal wi^ 
such cases in the treatment of the various sciences. Some in¬ 
dication of the volume of advanced work in these fields is ap¬ 
parent from the following table compiled from data reported 
by the National Research Council. 


Tabu f. Studeats registered in Canadian univeraties for 
graduate degrees. 


Field 

Doctor 

Mestft 

Totaii 

Pure science 




(including mathematics) 

5JO 

S^4 

*•074 

Medical sciences 

tl 9 

149 

*77 

Agriculture 

53 

*35 

j88 

Engineering 

77 

*'5 

29* 

Forestry 

S 

so 



776 

'.0S3 



From this table it may be seen that nearly one-sixth of the 
candidates for the master’s degree are in applied science. Be- 
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cause a good deal of research in pure science is done in faculries 
of applied science, it is not feasible to distinguish science from 
technology. 

The most striking features of the remarkable growth of Canada 
in recent years are construction and industry, both dependent 
on engineering- These activities are so closely incermeshed with 
American enterprise chat it is impossible to pick out Canadian 
contributions. It is well known, however, that ail Canadian en.> 
gincering students are engaged by employers well before their 
graduation and chat the number of students in engineering is 
increasing much more rapidly than in any ocher faculty of 
universities. 


Research in forestry is active in problems of forest regenera¬ 
tion, detraction and utilization, and Are prevention and control. 
The ideal of perpetual yield is being approached by scientiAc 
methods. 

ScientiAc agriculture is well to the fore also. Reference lias 
been made co work on wheat; as a result of that work, wheat 
is at present too plentiful for world markets. The agricultural 
colleges and the federal and provincial departments of agricul¬ 
ture have large staffs of scientiAc and technical workers througl)- 
our the country, and there is much activity in all branches of 
agriculture. Most of the work is in application of principles to 
local conditions, but an increasing amount is devoted to funda¬ 
mental work, panicularly in the federal department and the 
agricultural colleges. 


Conclusion 


It is an ironical reAection that science, which gives an increas¬ 
ing understanding of nature and should thereby provide ever- 
widening and growing comfon and happiness, has actually 
attained its present imposing stature because of war. It is not 
that scientiAc research develops during the progress of a war. 
At such a time sdendsts arc withdrawn from fundamental work 
and engaged in the application of known principles to new and 
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urgent problems. The point is chat the need for scientists is 
appreciated then, and consequently much better provison is 
made /or them afterwards. Then, when the fever subsides, long- 
range problems can be undertaken under favourable conditions. 

Thus the first world conflict brought about the creation of 
the National Research Council with its massive assistance in the 
form of scholarships, grants-in-aid, and contributions to applied 
science. The imperative demands of the second war and Its after¬ 
math resulted In an enormous increase in pure and applied re¬ 
search and in the creation of an industrial nation. 

The discovery of iron ore In the East, oil in the West, and 
uranium and ocher ores elsewhere came then to a nation pre¬ 
pared CO exploit them, along with ocher resources, notably water 
power, which is now being used on a grand scale to produce 
aluminium from imported ore, Associated with water-power de¬ 
velopment in the St. Lawrence, the Seaway is being built amid 
general satisfaction that this old dream which has intrigued 
Canadians for so long is at last coming truci 

Now in this nation which since its first settlement in ido6 
has survived and progressed but not flourished, we see scientific 
development in full flood at long last. In its people of two cultures 
with their absorbed immigrants there is general recognition of 
the benefits which science has provided and a great confidence 
chat, with continued effort coward the advancement of science, 
much greater progress will be achieved. 

Across this great land the beneficent influence of science is 
everywhere apparent. Throughout the vast and lonely North 
with its dark spires of spruce fading out into muskeg and tundra, 
scientific methods are being applied to the extraction and treat¬ 
ment of forest products (the largest industry in Canada), the 
catch of fish and fur, and the mining of ores and of many metals. 
Massive installations of radar and other defence cquipmeut are 
being made. Scientific problems of the arctic are being pursued. 

In the southeast, a hundred and fifty years have seen the trans¬ 
formation of a vast hardwood forest with few and primitive 
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clearings into extensive farmland with the developing practice 
of scientific agriculture in crops, animals, and soil management. 
One should sec this region preferably in early fall when colour 
enhances the view. 

Here are the blue of roadside asters, the goldenrod, the trim 
fields with harvests garnered in, the apple orchards, the delicate 
shapes of elms and, ever so frequent, the rounded maples in 
scarlet and gold. Milk cattle, the product of scientific breeding 
and management, graze in green pastures, many with quiet 
streams shaded by bordering willows, 

The central plains have endless fields of wheat and other cereals, 
all bred in Canada for productiveness, quality, and resistance to 
disease, and there is the new production of oil and gas and the 
increasing construction of pipe-lines. The Atlantic and Pacific 
provinces exploit timber, minerals, and fish and face the oceans 
with their great overseas trade. 

The burgeoning dries, none far from the southern boundary, 
are hives of industry, heavy and light, producing a wealth of ma¬ 
terials. Especially noteworthy arc the newer products of sdcncc 
—plastics, fibres, and petrochemicals, Here are the universities, 
training youth to man and master the machines and processes 
of tomorrow and providing the environment for research, 

Progress is the watchword and pure sdence the key to it. In 
close contact with coworkers elsewhere but with special con¬ 
cern for and focus on their own conditions, Canadian scientists 
are matching their brains and energies with stubborn nature, 
knowing well that effort is the price demanded for the treasures 
of life. The greatest need, as has been said, is for more good 
scientists. 
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BY MASON WADE 


The Culture of 
French Canada 


FRENCH'CANADIAN culture is the most rradirionalisc in 
the New World, with the possible exception of chat of Spanish 
America, and the most self-conscious. It traces its roots to 
seventeenth* and eighteenth-century France, but as early as the 
hr$t decades of the latter century French observers noted that 
a discmccive French-Canadian culture was developing. WhUe 
the habitant's way of life was largely unaffected by the English 
conquest in 1760, that of the elite of clerics, seigneurs, profes¬ 
sional men, and merchants was strongly influenced by tht new 
alien ruling class. After 17S9 French Canada was largely cut 
off from France until idi;, and the noble and clerical emigre, 
who were the first Frenchmen admitted to Canada by the British 
since the conquest, instilled a horror of the French Revolution 
which left a lasting impression on the Frcnch-Canadian mind. 
A fils de la revolution still means a believer in the principles of 
1789, not a Communist, in French Canada today. Not until the 
close of the Napoleonic wars could French Canada £nd cultural 
support in France, and post-Rcvoludooary France was then 
suspect and has remained so until recent years in most French- 
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Canadian tyes. While a few daring souls penetrated to Paris, 
the fount of French culture contaminated for the church by the 
ideas of 1789, 1830, tSji, and 1904. and returned with 
new notions, the great majority of French Canadians were forced 
to create a culture from their own resources. To a considerable 
extent it is a willed culture rather than one which has developed 
naturally. 

Elsewhere I have defined French-Canadian culture as “an 
intricate amalgam of the French heritage, the North American 
environment, and Roman, British, and American infiuences/’ ^ 
Its unifying spirit is a “nationalism** which is really an intense 
provincialism complicated by religious and ethnic factors. It 
is almost impossible for a French Canadian to separate his Cathol¬ 
icism, his love of the French language, and his ethnic group 
consciousness. The three main elements of his culture interpene¬ 
trate each other and are fused together by an overriding preoc¬ 
cupation with sitrviv/mcey the ceaseless struggle since the 
English conquest of a minority group to maintain its cultural 
identity against the conscious and unconscious pressures to con¬ 
form to the way of life of a dominant majority of English- 
speaking North Americans, who very lately share a common 
culture. From the first it was a battle against great odds, for 
the 70,000 French Canadians and Acadians of 1763 were vastly 
outnumbered by 000,000 British North Americans, as today 
the 5,000,000 French-speaking Canadians arc by some 11,000,- 
000 English-speaking Canadians and 170,000,000 Americans. 
Hence French-Canadian culture is characterized by a defensive¬ 
ness and a sense of loneliness and insecurity. 

Before examining its present and prospective fruits, it would 
be well CO consider the roots of French-Canadian culture. The 
Catholic Church plays a greater role in French Canada chan it 
does anywhere else in the modem world. New France was a 
mission as well as a fur-trading enterprise, and the militant spirit 
0/ the Catholic Revival or Counter Reformation helped to shape 

* Mason Wade, The Freneh-Cmadms, 1760^194! (New York, 1955). 
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the colony. From this period derive che Jansenism, a Catholic 
puricanism, which sdii haunts French-CanadiaQ culture and dis- 
dnguisheis ic sharply from chat of France^ as well as the evan> 
gelical spirit which sends so many French^Canadian missionaries 
abroad and characterizes so much cultural acriviry at home. In 
che early days of New France, when the cur6 or missionary 
might be the only educated man in an isolated settlement, the 
clergy cook on many nonclerical functions in a frontier society 
which Francois de Moncmorcncy-Laval, the first Bishop of 
Quebec, tried to make a theocracy. After the English conquest, 
when a significant number of the Franfeis-de-FroTiee ruling 
class went home, the clergy assumed still other nonecclesiasclcal 
functions. All French Canadians are conscious of che great debt 
they owe to their clergy for ensuring cultural survival in the post* 
conquest period, though there is a growing group today who 
feel that this debt has been abundantly repaid and that the 
clergy should abandon many of their traditional activities, now 
that there are plenty of trained laymen available to fulfill these 
nonclcrical functions. It has been said that today in Quebec there 
are only four outlooks: chose of the clerical clerics, the anti¬ 
clerical clerics, che clerical laymen, and the anticlerical laymen. 
Anciclericalism is growing among both clerics and laymen, who 
feel that che clergy’s intervention in secular affairs, while per¬ 
haps once necessary, is now outmoded and harmful. This sort 
of Catholic anticlericalism is typical of very Catholic countries; 
it means chat the church is living and vital, rather than losing 
ground. 

The North American heritage has affected the French Ca¬ 
nadians in much the same way it affected the Britisli colonists 
to che south. The Frencli historian Charlevoix noted a spirit of 
liberty and independence unknown in France among the colonists 
early in the eighteenth century; by the closing days of the 
French regime the Comte de Bougainville observed, “It seems 
that we are of a different nation, even an enemy one.” Today 
French Canadians resent any suggestion of cultural superiority 
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from French visitors as bircerly as nineteenth-ccnrury Ameri¬ 
cans did the patronizing observations of English travellers. Thanks 
to the freer atmosphere of the New World, the French Cana¬ 
dians are more democratic than the French, though they still 
cling CO a crumbling social hierarchy which has no equivalent 
in English-speaking North America. The French Canadians are 
devoted CO French culture, but they maintain that they alone 
have maintained its best and oldest classic and Christian tradi¬ 
tions unsullied by France’s revolutions, free-thinking, and god¬ 
lessness. There is probably less sense of kinship between a French 
Canadian and a Frenchman than exists between an American 
and an Englishman.^ One of the great postwar literary debates 
in French Canada was whether French-Canadian literature was 
autonomous or part of world French literature. The younger 
writers, like the New Englanders of the 1640’s and 1950’s, were 
almost all in favour of casting oS an outworn cultural colonial¬ 
ism and writing as French Canadians rather than as Frenchmen.* 
French-Canadian French, in its popular forms, is as different 
from the French of France as colloquial American English is 
from Oxford English. Both exhibit less correctness, more care¬ 
less enunciation, a certain unbridled freedom in adopting newly 
coined expressions, and far greater regional variations. On the 
other hand, both have a vigour and vitality sometimes lacking 
in the parent tongues. 

Cut oS from France by the conquest and the French revolu¬ 
tions of [789, 1830, and (848, French Canada fell back upon 

* This is well illustrated by whac befell the Arse official French repre¬ 
sentatives in Quebec after die escablishment of the Natiooal Assembly at 
cbe dose of die last world war. The Am De GauUlst consul to arrive was 
vjolecdy disturbed by the free way la which French Caoadiaos dissected 
Prence and its poUciea. He was soon replaced by another, who used to 
beam happily throughouc an evenrng of simtlar discussion, and then ob¬ 
serve, '^hy do you tell me these things^ As an Algerian, of course I feel 
the same way.” Tbe Quai d’Orsay has not lost its Ane coucb, and m the 
postwar period Its cultural emissaries have studied rather than deplored 
French-Canadian differences. 

* R. Qiarbooneau, La France ct now (Montreal, :p47). 
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Rome for enhancement. Omnlprescm pictures of the Pope and 
papal Hags in Quebec, as well as frequent visits to Rome when 
possible, reflect French-Canadian devotion to and dependence 
on the Holy See, Implicit in French-Canadian Catholicism is 
the notion that the ancient tradition of gesta Dei per Francos 
is now carried on by the French Canadians, who consider them¬ 
selves a right-thinking spiritual island in the materialistic and 
godless ‘‘Anglo-Saxon*^ sea of North America. Catholics of other 
than French origins are surprised to find that in Quebec they 
are apt to be regarded as third-class or steerage passengers in 
the Catholic ship. From the early days of New France, outside 
observers have noted the French-Canadian devotion to religion, 
orthodoxy, and pious practices; some, like the Protestant Peter 
Kahn, added, “Unfortunately, religion seems to consist here 
only of external observances." It is well to remember that French- 
Canadian Catholicism derives from that of the court of Louis 
XIV; pomp and circumstance and great solemnity attend re¬ 
ligious functions, and there is perhaps more emphasis on faith 
than good works.^ Except in the great cities, a French Canadian 
cannot openly renounce Catholicism without virtually ceasmg 
to be a French Canadian and becoming a social outcast. But 
beneath the monolithic surface of the church In French Canada 
are many divergencies, for the church is in fact far more demo¬ 
cratic than it appears to the non-Catholic observer. The clergy 
is recruited from all levels of society, and a clerical career is an 
open road to the summit of French-Canadian society for those 
of faith and talent. Practically every French Canadian has rela¬ 
tives who are priests, nuns, and brothers, and has himself been 
educated in clerical institutions. In this family relationship there 
is much freedom of criticism between layman and cleric, as 
well as real respect for the devoted cleric. 

One of the major differences of the French-Canadian world 
from that of most English-speaking North Americans is the 

* Iq MoocreaJ the annual French charity drive ia rarely as successful as 
the Englirii ooe. 
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bioad exrent of the social role of the church- From the earliest 
days of New France, education and the care of the sick and 
needy were included in the province of the church, whose mis- 
flonaries also performed governmental functions as diplomatic 
agents on the frontiers and as financial agents in France. The 
Jesuits founded the educational system of French Canada in 
1^35 with a school at Quebec, which soon developed into a 
da^ical college with some of the attributes of a university. 
Laval, the first French-Canadian university, which received its 
royal and pontifical charters in 1^51, traces its origin back to 
Bishop Laval's seminary of 166}. The Jesuits were also instru¬ 
mental in bringing out from France in 1^39 Mire Marie dc 
rincarnacion and her Ursuline nuns, whose school for Indian 
girls at Quebec was the humble beginning of a great tradition 
in the education of women in French Canada. They also brought 
the Augustinian Hospirali&rcs, who founded the first hospital 
at Quebec in 1639 and who with other nursing orders now 
conduct most of the hospitals in French Canada. At Montreal, 
Blessed Marguerite Bourgeoys founded a school in 1658, and 
her Congregation de Nocrc-Dame now conducts over too edu¬ 
cational establishments in a 9 dioceses, More chan 70 religious 
orders for men and 150 for women now exist In French Canada, 
with a virtual monopoly of education, the care of the poor and 
the sick, as well as the usual concerns with preaching, contem¬ 
plation, and scholarship. 

The three orders rnost influential in the intellectual world 
are the Jesuits, who maintain the conservative tradition of the 
Counter Reformation; die Dominicans, who have been much 
influenced by the experience of France since 1904 and have 
taken the lead in progressive social thought as well in thetr 
cradidonal field of philosophy; and the Franciscans, who are 
particularly concerned with the working class. The Jesuit 
monthly review Relations^ the quarterly Revue domimeatne, 
and the Franciscan bilingual quarterly Culture are among the 
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mosc influential periodicals in French Canada- One of the largest 
French-Canadian publishing houses, Lcs Editions Fides, is con- 
duCTcd by the P^rcs de Sairwe-Croix, who until recently also 
directed a most successful theatrical company, Les Compagnons 
de Saint-Laurent. Concepts of the nature of the apostclate have 
broadened remarkably since the early days when Bishop Salnt- 
Vallier condemned the production of the great plays of Corneille, 
Racine, and Moli^ by officers of the Quebec garrison, thus 
putting the theatre under a cloud in French Canada until recent 
years. 

In Quebec separate primary (grades I-VII) and secondary 
(grades VIII-XII) schools arc conducted by nuns, priests, and 
brothers for girls and boys. These are under the control of the 
provincial Department of Pubbe Instruction, which has separate 
French Catholic and English Protestant administrations. Tech¬ 
nical and trade schools are administered by the Provincial Sec¬ 
retariat, which is in effect a ministry of culture. Coeducation 
has recently developed in the universities, but has never pene¬ 
trated into the classical colleges which are a distinctive major 
part of the French-Canadian educational system. The classical 
colleges, which are qtiite independent of the Department of 
Pubbe Instruction (chough the thirty-one leading ones receive 
an annual grant of 125,000 apiece from the Provincial Secre¬ 
tariat), oiler an eight-year course which is roughly equivalent 
to four years of high school and two to four years of under¬ 
graduate college work in the English-speaking educational sys¬ 
tem, Unlike the English system, however, the dassical<ollcge 
course is an integrated one leading to the bacealaurSat, which 
is required for entrance into university work in letters, law, 
medicine, dentistry, philosophy, theology, and canon law and 
is frequently taken before engineering, pharmacy, architecture, 
and the social sciences. The course is centered on the humanides, 
Latin, Greek, English, French, ancient and Canadian history, 
machemadcs, and philosophy. As a result of recent curriculum 
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«viaons» both Latin and Greek are no longer required, while 
instruction in the natural sciences has been strengthened. All 
the classical colleges in Quebec are affiliated with either Laval 
University or the Universiry of Montreal, whose examination 
programs they must meet, except for the recently founded 
College Stanislas for boys and the College Maric-dc-France for 
girls, which are affiliated with the University of Paris. Most of 
the French classical colleges outside Quebec axe affiliated with the 
bilingual University of Ottawa, with the exception of St. Boniface 
College (University of Manitoba) ^ St. Joseph's University of 
Memramcook, New Brunswick; University da Sacry-Coeur, 
Bathurst West, New Brunswick; and the CoUige Sainte-Anne, 
(^urch Point, Nova Scotia. From the some twelve thousand 
students of the classical colleges is drawn the cultural elite 
of French Canada, which represents less than a per cent of the 
population. 

Until recently those who could not devote eight years (from 
age twelve or thirteen to twenty or rwency-one) to the classical 
college coarse, at an annual cost of some $250-1350 for resident 
students (the great majority) or $too for day students, were 
virtually disbarred from the upper levels of French-Canadian 
society. The classical college students are recruited chieHy from 
the professional and business classes, chough scholarships and 
other concessions to prospective priests make it possible for some 
individuals with slim or nonexistent 6nsncial resources to attain 
the key to the universities. The recent reforms now make it 
possible for a slow^developing student, or one forced to drop 
out of college for £nancial reasons, to complete his classical 
course at night school and thus gain access to professional train¬ 
ing, The graduates of the classical colleges coosciruce a superior 
class with some disdain for the prwuires who did not attempt 
the hdccalaufiat and for those many who failed to £msh the 
coarse. There are also sharp social dis^ctions among the colleges 
themselves, with the Parisian-influenced College Stanislas rivalling 
the traditional presdge of the Jesuit (Doliyge Sainte-Marie in 
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Montreal, and wich the Seminary of Quebec the leader among 
the colleges associated with Lavsd.^ 

Most of the teachers in the classical colleges are clerics, since 
these private institutions generally cannot afford co hire laymen. 
Many of the teachers have done graduate work abroad at Paris, 
Rome, Fribourg, or Louvain. In the universities, which arc gen¬ 
erally administered by clerics (Laval by the Seminary of Quebec^ 
Ottawa by the Oblates; and Montreal by a board of governors 
including the Archbishop of Montreal, four other clerics, and 
four laymen nominated by the provincial government), the 
number of lay professors is growing. They have been con* 
ducting a vigorous struggle in recent years against the tradition 
that the cloth was suffident qualiHcarion to teach in either uni¬ 
versity or classical college, without advanced training in the 
subject. These lay professors have also taken an active role in 
the development of studies in the natural and social sciences, 
which were neglected before 1910. Many of the lay professors 
have studied abroad at English and American universities, as 
well as at French, Swiss, and Belgian ones, under Rhodes, Im¬ 
perial Daughters of Empire, Royal Society of Canada, Cana¬ 
dian government, Guggenheim, Rockefeller, and Province of 
Quebec scholarships. Because French Canada was cut off from 
both France and Rome during World War II and the English 
universities were not then operating normally, there was a 
great increase in the number of graduate students going to 
English-Canadian and American univeraties, particulaily in the 
sciences, sociology, history, and economics. As a result there has 
been a significant cross-fertilization of the French-Qnadian 
academic world, and a breaking down of the traditional bar¬ 
riers between the French and English univernties of North 
America. Laval and the University of Toronto now exchange 
professors, while Toronto and Montreal exchange student vines. 

* For further details about the elassical colleges, see W. KirkconoeU 
and A. S. P. Woodhouse, The Humanities m Canada (Onaws, 1947), 
chs. T, vi, riii^ VOrganisaticn et les besoku de renseignemem classic 
dans U Quibec (Montreal, 1954). 
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The classical college graduate generally has a better-rounded 
humanistic background chan the arts or science graduate of an 
English-Canadian or American university. Most Frencli-Cana- 
dian scientists, unlike their English-speaking colleagues, are 
knowledgeable about literature, art, and history. The classical 
college training is stronger in philosophy, in rhetoric, and in 
developing speaking ability than the convendona) English- 
speaking education; its weaknesses are apt to lie in dependence 
upon manuals, dogmatic teaching in nondogmacic fields, and 
unfamiliarity with searching for the truth through conflicting 
sources. Its inadequacies of the past in the natural and social 
sciences are being rapidly remedied, and standards in these fields 
are now approaching those in equivalent English-speaking in- 
scitudoQS. As a rule the younger French-Canadian scholar U 
now more at home in both Canadian cultures than his English- 
Canadian contemporary and is apt to be far more familiar with 
both European and American cultural traditions, since he is 
more frequently multilingual and does not have the same re¬ 
sistance CO American cultural influences as the English Cana¬ 
dian, who is hard put to maintain his own cultural identity against 
pressures from both England and the United States. Cultural 
colonialism is far rarer in French Canada than in English Canada, 
since most French Canadians trace their North American roots 
back to the French regime, while the descendants of authentic 
United Empire Loyalists, who came to Canada as a result of 
the American Revolution, are a small mlnoricy of English Ca¬ 
nadians, most of whom have much more recent connections 
with the Old World. 

These circumstances have much to do with the liveber and 
more vital state of French-Canadian culture. Born in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, when Canadians first became dis¬ 
tinct from Frenchmen, forced undergound by the conquest 
which Angbdzed much of the French-Canadian upper class, 
revived by the foundation of a pobdcal press in i Sod during the 
struggle for representative government against governors who 
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did HOC share Picc’s viaon of self-governing colonies, French- 
Canadian culture found a firm historical base in Fran^ois-Xavier 
Gameau’s (1809-18^6) great Histohe d74 Canada (1845-1848), 
which remains the classic French account of the French rcgiine 
and the English regime up to the Union of Upper (Ontario) 
and Lower (Quebec) Canada in 1840. Garneau was a law 
clerk of humble ancestry who was spurred into writing his major 
work by the taunts of his English fellows during the great con- 
scirurionai struggle of 1820-1637 between the Patrioces, the 
popular party led by Louis-Joseph Papineau, and the ^‘chaceau 
clique” of English bureaucrats and Freuch-Canadian placemen. 
Visits ro the United States, England, and France in the turbulent 
early 1830*$ made this young French Canadian a democrat in 
politics, with a strong faith in evolution rather chan revolution; 
a romantic in literature, strongly under Lamartine^s influence; 
and a Catholic of the liberal school of Lacordaire, Monralcmbert, 
and Monseigneur Dupanloup. He was a self-trained historian, 
much influenced by Guizot, Thierry, Montesquieu, Rayntl, and 
Michelet. His work was permeated with the nationalism of the 
nineteenth century, and it gave a permanent nationalist cast 
to French-Canadian culture. His history was a daring book for its 
day; the French-Canadian ulcramontanes, who were already re¬ 
acting against the revolutions 0/1830 and 1846 and preparing the 
way for the Holy War against Lberalism which swept Quebec 
after 1870, found it “anti-Catholic and anti-Canadian” and gave 
Garneau, as he noted, "a terrible reputation with vestrymen and 
sextons.” But the work won acclaim in Paris and in Boston and 
was praised by such men as Isidore Lebrun, Theodore Pane, 
Orestes Brownson, and Theodore Parker. As was to be true 
in French Canada for a century to come, approval abroad quieted 
alarm and ensured success at home. Garneau became a national 
hero, aided by a goveminent grant, given a anecure, and visited 
by visitors of note from abroad. Garneau’s book laid down the 
doctrine of an essential relationship between "our language, our 
bws, and our customs,” which became a French-Canadian article 
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of cultural faith. His history soon was regarded as the narional 
biblc, and as a result Garncau's preoccupation with ethnic and 
cultural revival, natural enough in the 1840*5 in the reaction to 
Lord Durham’s Report on Canada urging assimilation of the 
French Canadians, still haunts the French-Canadian subconscious, 
long after survival has been assured. 

Gamcau’s work, which had been foreshadowed by the shape¬ 
less chronicles of Michel Bibaud and the textbooks of Fr4n9ois- 
Joseph Perraulr, journalist teachers who sought to remedy the 
ignorance then prevailing in French Canada, inspired a host of 
disciples who carried on lus work. The antiquarians Jacques Viger 
and Georges-Barth^lemy Faribault amassed collections of 
corical materials which served such later historians as the 
Abbfa J.-B. Fcrland, Henri-Raymond Casgrain, H.-A. Vt> 
rcau, and C.-H- Laverdiire. Ca^rain was the animator of this 
group, known as the Patriotic School of Quebec, who pop¬ 
ularized, refined, 01 supported Garncau’s work in their effort 
to ‘‘create/’ as Casgrain put ir, a Canadian literature. The group 
met in the Quebec bookshop of the romandc poet Octave 
Crimazie, until bankruptcy forced this brilliant disciple of Victor 
Hugo CO fiee to France in iSdz, where he continued to write pene¬ 
trating comments on French-Canadian culture to his friend 
Casgrain until his death in 1879* Ocher writers associated with 
the group were Philippe Auben de Gasp6, whose Ancient Cana- 
diem (Quebec, iSdj) is a classic recollection of seigneurial life 
and the first collection of French-Canadian folklore, and Pierre 
Chauveau, whose novel Charles GtUrin (2843) states the classic 
problem of the clasacal-coUege graduate: 

In French Canada one must be doctor, priest, notary, or lawyer. 
Outside of these four profesrions it seems there is no salvation for 
the young educated French Canadian. If by chance one of us had 
an invincible distaste for all four; if it was too painful for him to 
save souls, mudlate bodies, or lose fortunes, there remained only one 

^ H.-R. Casgrain, ed.. Let Oeuvre! completes d'Oeuve Crhrmie (Moot- 
real, 18S2). 
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counc for him w take if he were rich, and two if he were poorj to 
do nothing at all in the first case, to exile himseW or to starve to 
death in the second. 

Antoine Girin-Lajoie had another answer to the problem in his 
thesis novel Jean Rivard (iSdi), which preaches a return to the 
land and the necessicy of hard work and frugality guided by 
education. When he wrote in the tSdo’s and 1870’s, a significant 
number of young men were already beginning to drift away 
from the exhausted farmlands of the Sc. Lawrence to the teeming 
mill towns of New England, where some two million French 
Canadians were to be virtually absorbed in the American melting 
pot by 1900. Gdrin-Lajoie established a literary vein which was 
to be worked by many Frcnch-Canadian urban intellectuals after 
him, who insisted that the salvation of their people lay in colon- 
hing new agricultural lands. This traditional remedy was un¬ 
successfully tried during the depression of the 1930’$ and again 
after World War II. Jean Rivard remains essential reading today 
for those who would understand the French-Canadian distrust 
of the new urban industrial civilization, which it cannot reconcile 
with its patriarchal rural tradition. 

The turning of the intellectual energy of the French Cana¬ 
dians into other outlets than political activicy, which had long 
been essential for group survival, was furthered by the official 
resumption of cultural relations with France, marked by the 
visit in 1855 of La Capricieurey the first French warship to sail 
the St. Lawrence since the conquest. Louis Napoleon, whose 
North American imperialism was already beginning to bud, 
took advantage of the era of Anglo-French good feeling created 
by the Crimean War to open commercial and cultural relations 
with French Canada, sending a shipload of French books and 
pictures to endow the Inttitutt Canadiens of Quebec, Montreal, 
and Ottawa. These popular libraries and debating forums had 
been founded in the 1840’s and 1850’s as rival centres of French 
culture to the new Mechanic’s Insrituces established by English 
Canadians. The visit of La Capricieuse capped the gradual rccoa- 
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ciliationof Fiench Canada with France which had been launched 
by the French romantic writers, whose books had been imported 
into French Canada since the opening of the century and whose 
work was often reprinted by the hard-pressed editors of strug¬ 
gling French-Canadian newspapers and magazines. 

Both the American democratic ideas of Jefferson and Jackson 
and ihe republican doctrines of Louis Blanc were introduced into 
French Canada by the great popular leader Louis-Joseph Papineau 
in the 1830’s and iate ! 840's and then driven underground for the 
rest of the century by the vigour of French Canada's reaction 
to the revolution of 1848, the commune of 1871, and the as¬ 
saults on the temporal power of the papacy. The dominant con¬ 
servatism was strengthened by the coining in the 1840’$ and 
1850’s of many religious teaching orders from France, among 
them the Jesuits, Oblates, Holy Cross Brothers and Fathers, the 
Christian Brothers, and the Clerks of St. Viator, all of whom were 
violently opposed to the new revolutionary ideas which were 
chen sweeping western Europe. Right-thinking French Cana* 
dians tended to identify themselves with the doctrines of Louis 
Veuillot, the editor of VUnivers. The hierarchy in Quebec 
followed the course of Pope Pius IX in its gradual abandonment 
of the liberal ideas of the Patriotes of 1837 in favour of highly 
conservative ones. The archprophets of this inccllcctual reaction 
in Quebec were Bishop Ignacc Bourget (2798-1885) of Montreal 
and Bishop L.-F.-R. Laflichc (1818-1898) of Trois-Riviires, 
whose excessive ultramontane zeal, which led them to intervene 
vigorously in provincial and federal politics, eventually had to 
be moderated by Rome. The ‘‘Cwtori” tradition thus founded 

("beavers") wts the nicboame given to the ultramontane 
Catholic party of the i88o*a which broke with the Conservative party. 
The Conservative leader Sir Adolphe Chapleau (t 840-1S98) denounced 
them in a memorable speech as "the ambidoua inediocrities who cannot 
come » power in the ordinary ways, all the disappointed ones, and a 
good number of hypocrites who preceod to be religious and coiiservadve 
in order better to ruin the Conservative parry and to destroy among the 
people true religious spirit, whose fundamental basis is respect for au¬ 
thority and love of neighbor" 
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still exists in French Canada today, with a tendency to be more 
Roman chan the Pope and more puritanical than the Puritans of 
Massachusetts in their heyday, Its strength now lies chiefly in 
the classical colleges, and most young FrcncK'Canadian inteU 
lectuals react againsc ic while at the university, and espouse instead 
a political and social liberalism which has been orthodox in 
Quebec smee Sir Wilfrid Lauricr became the first Frcnch- 
Canadian prime minister of Canada in 1896, an ofiice he was to 
hold until 1911.^ 

While the dominant liceraxy school of 1860-1890 continued to 
hymn the French-Canadian past and the traditional French and 
Catholic values, the journalists Arthur Buies and L.-O. David 
gave literary expression to advanced Roiiie ideas. In 1868 the 
maverick Buies, who had fought with Garibaldi’s Redshirts while 
French Canada idolized its Papal Zouaves, launched a journal 
called La Lanteme, whose title echoed both the cry of the 
French Revolution and Diogenes’ search for an honest man. In 
a series of short-lived journals he continued to wage relentless 
war on hypocrisy, a trait which he found richly illustrated by 
Conservative poHticians and ultramontane clerics. He was far 
sighted, r«cog:nizjng chat Canada was becoming an industrial 
country, while his contemporaries continued to preach a return 
to a vanishing way of rural life. L.-O. David produced a series of 
biographies end literary sketches which showed an enchuaiaan 
for the Patriotes of the Papineau Rebellion In 1837 and for 
bberal ideas rarely found in the work of the literary clerics and 
the clerical-minded lay writcfs of the period. The antiquarian 
Benjamin Suite compiled his monographs into a Hinoire des 
canadiens franfois (1881-1884) which took issue with much 
clerical historical writing. The most notable poet of the period, 
Louis Frfchcttc (1859-1908), starred his career with Rouge 
ideas; because of them he was forced to take refuge in Chicago 

’Laurier (1841-1919) gave the classic definiiioa of French-Caoadiao 
liberalism ia his notable speech on “Polidcri Liberalism’* at Qu^ec in 
1877, bi which he denounced the ulcramoncaDes for “degrading religion 
to *e simple proportiods of a political parry*” 
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in 18^6 for four years* where he published his annexationist 
Voix d'un exiU, before returning home to become the unofficial 
laureate of French Canada. His later traditional poems* on the 
theme of Canada’s loyalty to the French tradition, were awarded 
a prize by the French Academy in 1880, and as a result he ac> 
quire d immense prestige in Quebec, His best work, La Legende 
d*vn peuple, was published in Paris in 1887 and dedicated to 
France, The literature of 1860-1900 reflected the slow awaken¬ 
ing to intellectual maturity of a people who had long lingered in 
a semiprlmitivc culrural state, But so much incelleccual energy 
was expended In the religio-political struggles of the period that 
there was little left for purely intellectual pursuits, A cultural 
colonialism was created by the renewal of close relations with 
France which favoured imitation rather than originality, with 
French-Canadian writers foredoomed to play second iiddle to 
writers of France. The preoccupation with religious and patri¬ 
otic themes in the literature of this period reflects the fact that 
it was produced largely by members of the political and ec¬ 
clesiastical elite* the only French Canadians who could afford 
CO write when literature was an avocation rather than a pro¬ 
fession. 

The great political struggle between British imperialism and 
French-Canadian nationalism from the Boer War to World War 
1 strengthened the cultural bonds between French Canada and 
France. Henri Bourassa and Olivar Asselin, the nationalist lead¬ 
ers, exploited the French heritage for political purposes, while in 
190s Monscigneur L.-A. Paquec* the great ecclesiastical orator of 
the day* gave a classic defltiidon of *'the vocation of the French 
Race in North America’*: 

We are net only a civilized race, we are the pioneers of dviliaadon; 
we are not only a religious people, we are the messengers of the 
religious idea; we are 00c only submissive sons of the Church* we 
are* we ought to be* numbered among its zealots, its defenden, and 
its apostles. Our msdoo is less to manipulate capital than to change 
ideas; it consists less in lighdng the flies of factories than in main- 
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caining and making ndiare afar the luminous fire of religion tod 
choughc.* 

This messianic cultural narionalism, derived from Bossuet and 
De Maistre and expounded by the clergy of French Canada 
during the second half of the nineteenth century, affected the 
growth of French-Canadian culture for nearly another fifty 
years. French Canada steadily, though selectively, drew more 
cultural reinforcement from France, although there were those 
who rebelled against French cultural influences, as well as against 
English political ones and American economic ones as Quebec 
wss gradually caught up in the Nonh American industrial 
revolution. The fact chat the industrial revolution was la^ly 
brought to French Canada by cultural allen^Englishmcn, Eng¬ 
lish Canadians, or Americans—strengthened the anti-industrial 
bias of French-Canadian intellectual^ who saw their idealistic 
dream world threatened by a crassly materialistic one which 
seemed to endanger the very life of their culture.*^ 

This new cultural identification with France was interrupted 
by the political reaction against the assumption of visiting French 
propagandists during World War 1 that French Canada was a 
cultural province of France which was not doing its part when 
the mother country was direly threatened. During much of the 
war the French Oinadians were in fact much more concerned 
with the struggle of the Franco-Ontailans for French schools 
than with the conflict m Europe. As anti-imperialist Nonh 
Americans of deep roots, they were relatively unmoved by calls 
to save either France or Britain from German aggression. The 
mounting tide of antiwar feeling culminated in riots in Montreal 
and Quebec in 1917-1918, when a federal government in which 
French Canada was scarcely represented invoked conscription. 

Chartier, ed., Srfvaire du p/ttrhtt emadien'franfMis (Mootreal. 

ipiS). 

For the unpacc of industrialisacioo see E C Hugher, frfnph Cmadt 
in Tramition (Qucigo, 1943), and J.-C Falardeiu, ed., Essayr on Con¬ 
temporary Quebec (Quebec, 1953). 
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Until 1921 French Canada remained virtually isolated from the 
rest of Canada. 

During this stormy period a purely Frcnch-Canadian na¬ 
tionalism developed under the leadership of the eloquent Abb6 
Lionel Groulx, the first native professor of history at the Uni¬ 
versity of Montreal, which became independent of Laval in 
1920. Bourassa's earlier true Canadian nationalism became a nar¬ 
row provincialism and racism under Groulx’s leadership of the 
Action Fran9ai5e group, which changed its name to Action 
Canadienne-Fran^aise after the papal condemnation of the 
French movement of the same name and was revived in 1933 as 
Action Narionalc. The Canadian movement was deeply in¬ 
fluenced by the ideas of Charles Maurras and Maurice Barr^, 
and there was much talk about la race and la nation in the 
writing of the 1920’s and 1930*5. It became fashionable to use 
French Canadianisms, instead of the somewhat forma) and out¬ 
moded French taught in the classical colleges, and to idealize the 
rural traditions of Quebec. The nationalist writers urged their 
readers to use French at all times, ro buy from Frcnch-Canadian 
firms, and to lay plans for the formation of a separate Frcnch- 
Canadian state, ^’Laurentia.*’ But this goal was a geographic and 
economic impossibility, as the less hotheaded French Canadians 
recognized, for the period between 1920 and 1939 was char¬ 
acterized on the national and international levels by Canada*s 
increasing involvement in international affairs and by its gradual 
shift from economic and political dependence upon Britain to a 
greater economic but lesser political dependence upon the 
United States. Both historical processes represented a threat to 
French-Canadian cultural survival and hence reinforced Que¬ 
bec’s tendency to turn inward upon itself in the period between 
the world wars. 

French Canada*s long conditioning against “Anglo-Saxon” 
imperialism resulted In some idle battling with a British political 
imperialism that was fast dying, while the lack of an economic 
point of view among the humanistically educated elite long 
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blinded them to the dangers of the new American economic 
penetration, which offered perhaps a more serious threat to a 
minority determined to maintain its separate way of life. The 
threat was finally recognized as a result of the simultaneous 
American cultural penetration of Quebec by means of radio, 
movies, and the press. While welcomed by the masses, to whom 
industrialization and urbanization brought a higher standard of 
living than they had previously known, ‘"Aniericanization*’ was 
vigorously fought by the elite. This cultural anti-Americanism, 
which is abundantly in evidence in such nationalist organs as the 
newspaper Le Devoir and the review VAction nationaie, is per¬ 
haps best summed up in the Dominican symposium on Norre 
amhiemisotion (t937), On the other hand, annexatiomsm, 
which is a traditional rhetorical club used by both French and 
English Canadians whenever relations between the main Cana¬ 
dian ethnic groups reach a crucial state or the economic position 
of either group becomes too uncomfortable, was revived by 
the depression which began in i9a9 and did not end in Quebec 
until 1939. The depression weighed more heavily upon the 
French Canadians than upon the English, for they had slimmer 
resources and were In good part wage earners. But at the outset 
of the depression Premier Louis-Alexandre Taschercau called 
annexation suicidal for the French Canadians, while pointing out 
chat a system which had not saved Maine and Vermont from 
feeling the slump drastically could do no better for Quebec. And 
in 194! a symposium of VAction nationaie on annexacionism, 
which probably was brought about by the fall of France and 
French Canada’s mounting antiwar feeling, was summed up by 
the conclusion that *‘wc should not desire annexation,’’ although 
French Canada’s choice seemed to be between “death by im¬ 
mersion and death by malnutrition,” while *‘in any case French- 
Canadian preponderance on the shores of the St. Lawrence is 
finished.” The nationalists devoted the remaining war years to 
opposing conscription, all-out participation, and to the vain 

“L’AnncMtiooismc,” L'Action nationaie (Jimc i 940 « 
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acwmpc CO foim a Frcnch-Canadian party, the Bloc Populairc, 
which would rule the province of Quebec and aa as a balance of 
power at Ottawa. Despite the tensions and irritations of the 
war years, the Bloc proved to be neither a bloc nor very popular, 
and traditional political nationalism got a crushing blow when 
it collapsed. 

During the 1930’s, when the depression hie all levels of French 
Canada hard and forced the symbolic abandonment for a dozen 
years of the uncompleted new buildings of the University of 
Montreal on Mount Royal, there was a revival of the political 
and economic nationalism which had declined after 1923 with 
the induscfUl boom in Quebec. Young French-Canadian intel¬ 
lectuals, 5 n(ilng few or no economic opportunities available to 
them, turned against the capitalist system, which seemed to them 
CO favour the English-Canadian and American economic over- 
lords of Quebec. They became enamoured of the corporatism 
of Salazar’s Portugal and Mussolini’s Italy, chough their en¬ 
thusiasm was based more on a sense of afRnity for "Latin order" 
than on any real understanding of practical economics. Some of 
the more radical of them became disciples of Fascism and 
Nazism, blaming the woes of French Canada on "Anglo-Saxon" 
economic imperialism or on an international conspiracy of 
Jewish financiers. The more moderate sought to make the 
Liberal party more responsive to their needs, but Paul Gouin’s 
Action Nations le Liberale, after helping to oust the twenty-live* 
ycar-cld Taichereau Liberal regime in 1936, was left out in the 
cold by the new Conservative premier Maurice Duplcssis when 
he cook power. 

This political and economic nationalism produced in the lace 
1930’s a series of ultranationalistjc newspapers, of which Paul 
Bouchard’s Le Nanon was the most vigorous. Some of these 
journals were covertly aided by the agents of Mussolini and 
Hider working through the "Casa Italiano" and the German 
State Railways’ odice in Montreal. A native Fascist party, 20 
close rebdons with the Nazis, was founded by Adrien Ajcand. 
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Though his National Social Chrisrian parry was matched in 
English Canada by Major Scott’s National Unity party, French 
and English Canada were generally divided on the question of 
Fascism. Most French Canadians supported Franco in the Span¬ 
ish Gvil War, while the English Canadians favoured the Re¬ 
publicans, and as a result of Labour-Progressive (Communist) 
imciacive sent a Mackenzie-Papineau Battalion to join the Inter¬ 
national Brigade. There were riots in Montreal between French 
and English universiry students over the application of sanctions 
by Britain to Mussobni’s Ethiopian venture and over the Spanish 
Civil War. A cult of chefime arose in French Canada, but no 
generally accepted leader emerged from the rival nacionabsts 
who sought the honour of leading the French Canadians toward 
the goal of ‘Xaurentla/’ a separate French state freed of the 
hobbles of ‘'Anglo-Saxon" political and economic power. For 
nationalise parties in Quebec tend to dirincegrate as rapidly as 
French political coabtions. 

The literature of the period echoes these pobtical develop¬ 
ments and the reaction against an industrialism in slump. The 
memory of the Patrioces’ rebellion in i837-}S3B and of English 
brucabty in putting it down was revived by Girard Filccau’s 
Histcire des Patriotes ((938-1942) and Rex Desmarchais’ novel 
La Chesnaie (1942), which carried on the racist tradition of 
AbW Groubt’s VAppel de la race (1912) and Au cap hlomidon 
((932). Lio-Paul Desrosiers produced an able fictional account 
of Lord Durham’s mission in Canada in L'Accalmie (1937), 
before taming to the fur trade of the Northwest in subsequent 
historical novels. Jean-Charles Harvey, who had preached eco¬ 
nomic emancipatioti in an early novel, Marcel Faure (1921), now 
produced in Let DhnLchilishs (1934) a sensational denuncia¬ 
tion of Quebec high Ufe and corrupt American ways. Qaude- 
Hcnri Grignon ("Valdombrc”) published Un homme et son 
pfebi (1933), which has become a Frcnch-Canadian classic and 
provides the framework for the hardiest perennial French soap 
opera. It is a realistic study of habitant avarice, coloured by 
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the romanticism of the old terrorr school, which is still carried on 
by Harry Bernard in a long series of novels of rural life. Abbe 
F.-A. Savard idealized the pioneer farmer in his MHiaudy inaStre- 
draveur (1937), while Dr. Philippe Pannecon (“RingueO dt- 
romanticized hapitans life in TrtJtte arpentes (1938). Harvey’s 
Les DSvti~civilis 4 es and “Ringuet’s" Trente arpmtes were the 
first French-Canadian novels to be translated and published In 
English, and the laner achieved almost as much fame abroad as 
the young Frenchman Louis H^mon’s Maria Chapdelame 
(19(d), the classic fictional account of French survival in 
Canada. 

Isolated from Rome and Paris by the war, and at odds with 
English Canada and the United States on the question of alUouc 
partidpacion, French Canada sought cultural reinforcement in 
Latin America. Prompted by the students from the Antilles, and 
Central and South America who came to the French-Canadian 
universities when they were cut off from those of France, the 
French Canadians suddenly realized that there were others of 
“Latin" culture on a continent which they had long considered 
“Anglo-Saxon," and they proceeded enthusiastically to cultivate 
relations with them. A Union des Latins d’Amdrique was 
founded in 1940 by Dostaler O’Leary, a prewar advocate of 
separatism. The movement was sponsored by the University of 
Montreal and imitated in the other French universities. But it 
foundered upon the fact that Latin America prided itself upon 
irs heritage from the French Revolution, which remained to 
French Canadians a plague which they had happily escaped, 
Spanish •American CatholicUm proved very different from that 
of French Canada and was far from dominant in the Latin- 
American university world, with its old traditions of free- 
thinking and andclcricalism and its new Marxism, Latin America 
was proud of irs Indian heritage, while French Canada tended 
CO be ashamed of its admixture of Indian blood. Overenchusiastic 
professions of brotherhood by Haitian cultural envoys pro¬ 
duced in certain French-Canadian quarters the reaction: “After 
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all, we axe not North American Negroes.’* An unanticipated 
development was the realization that the French Canadians were 
more Nonh American than “Latin” in their ways of life and 
thought, despite the nationalist doctrine that they were the ex¬ 
clusive heirs of Athens, Rome, and Paris. 

This heady doctrine was reinforced during the period from 
the fall of France to the liberation of Paris, when Montreal be¬ 
came the world centre of French publishing. French-Canadian 
writers, as well as publishers, nourished during this period, meet¬ 
ing the world demand for French books. But this boom col¬ 
lapsed when the Paris publishers resumed activity, though 
French-Canadian writing received an impetus which it since has 
preserved. 

French Canada was once more thrown back upon its own cul¬ 
tural resources. The French Canadians determined to be them¬ 
selves. Early in 1945 a French-Canadian Academy, modelled on 
the French Academy, was established in Montreal, Of its original 
twenty-four members, sixteen represented the liberal arcs and 
eight the moral, political, and religious sciences. The Academy’s 
board was headed by Victor Barbeau and included the novelists 
Lio-Paul Dcsroslers and Robert Charbonneau. The foundation 
of the Academy was a landmark in the self-comcious develop¬ 
ment of a French-Canadian culture distinct from that of Prance. 
It was also a revolt against the aitifidal and somewhat strained 
yoking of two distinct cultures in the Royal Society of Canada, 
whose French-Canadian elder statesmen'no longer commanded 
much respect from the younger generation. Many of the mem¬ 
bers of the Academy were nationalists who held chat French- 
Canadian and English-Canadian culrures were irreconcilable and 
that the Royal Society was merely a mutual-admiration organiza¬ 
tion of bonne-ententistes. French-Canadian art and architecture, 
which had long mirrored the shifting fashions of Paris, also 
showed a certain tendency co return to native themes, but they 
avoided the earlier sentimentalism of such artists as Henri Julien 
and Suzor-C6td who had exploited habitant life. Thus a cultural 
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isolationism paraJleled Quebec’s political isokclomsm as a result 
of the conscription crisis lace in 1944. 

Daring World War II a French Canada rapidly altering under 
the impact of wartime industrialization and urbanization also 
underwent the liberalizing influences of a host of French- 
speaking intellectual refugees from war-torn Europe who passed 
through Quebec. It was signifleant of French-Canadlan par- 
dcularism and conservatism that few of them remained long or 
happily. The neo-Thomisc philosophers Jacques Maritain and 
Etienne Gilson were not offered posts in the French-Canadian 
universities, but instead found refuge at the Pontifleal Institute 
of Mediaeval Studies at the University of Toronto and at the 
Ecole Libre in New York, The Polish University in Exile formed 
deeper roots at Fordham than at the University of Montreal 
After the fall of France in 1940, the French-Canadian elite, 
particularly the clerics, sympathized at flrst with P^tain, whose 
program seemed to them a return to the traditional French values 
which they cherished, while De Gaulle found a few supporters 
among those French Canadians who knew modern France well. 
But as far as the French-Canadian people as a whole were con¬ 
cerned, there was little taking sides in France^s Great Debate 
and a tendency to regard the fall of France as a providential 
judgement on her sins. The group of French-Canadian expatriate 
intellectuals, forced to return home from Paris by the over¬ 
running of France, acted as a ferment in the French-Canadian 
cultural world. Many of the writers among them found refuge 
In the Public Archives at Ottawa, which became a sort of 
French-Canadian Academy where there was more personal 
liberty than in Quebec, while the artists fomented artistic revolu¬ 
tions in the provincial Ecoles des Beaux-Arts. 

Reviews such as La Relhfe (continued as La NouvelU 
ReUve), VAmh'tque Frotfoise, and Gants de del published 
avant-garde writing which reflected the enthusiasm of young 
French-Canadian intellecruals for Paul Claudel, Charles Peguy, 
Leon Bloy, and other radical French Catholics. Lcs Compagnons 
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dt Saini-Laurenc produced Henri Gh^on’s and Claudel’s pbys, 
as well as the traditional Moline, By the postwar years young 
French Canadians were becoming socially progressive and con¬ 
temptuous of the traditional tabus of boTtzes," as they nick¬ 
named the authorized spokesmen of French Canada. The heroes 
of this generation were: Pire Georges-Henri Levesque, O.P., 
who founded a school of social studies at Laval Univenicy in 
J 94 ^ which has trained many lay leaders for the atholic 
syndicates formerly dominated by dcrical chaplains and which 
has fearlessly sought the answers for some of Quebec's pressing 
social problems; the Abb6 Robert Llewellyn, who espoused a 
similar liberal Catholicism at the University of Montreal, with 
the support of the sociologically trained Archbishop Charbon- 
neau; Pire Couturier, 0 -P., the apostle of modem religious art; 
and PAre Rodolphc Dubd, SJ. (‘'Fran9ois Ilcrter') whose 
Joycean novels and personalisi poetry made him the idol of the 
young Montreal literati. 

The intellectual ferment of the wartime and postwar years 
was reflected in a great outpouring of noveb, poetry, plays, and 
above all criticism, for the classical-college training seems to 
produce more critics than creative writers. The satirical novels 
of Roger Lcmclin— pied de la pente douce (1944), La 
Femille Tlouffe (1948), and Fierre U megnifique (1952) >»_ 
dealing with urban proletarian rather than rural pastoral rhemes, 
sec a new pattern of concern with the problems of urbanization 
and industrialization, which was soon followed by Gabrielle 
Roy’s Bonheur d’occasion (1945) and Alexandre CbSnevert 
0953),** Jean Siraard’s Hotel de la reine (1949), and Andri 
Giroux’s Au deld its visages (1948), although Germaine Guevre- 
menc carried on the old terroir tradition with Le Souvenant 
(1945) and Marie'Didace (1947). Anne Hubert with her Le 
Torrent (1950) developed the sensitive poetic tradition estab- 

** Translated as The Tevm Behw (1948), Tht Plouffe Fmiiy (1950), 
and Pierre the Magnificent (tQ53). 

« Translated *s The Tin Flute (1947) and The Cashier (195$)■ 
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lishcd by Saint-Dcnys Gameau’s posthumous Regards et jeux 
dans I'espaite (1949), while Robert Choquccce completed hb 
Suite maritime (1954), long delayed by the insadable demands 
made by the radio on the most popular French-Canadian wriccr 
of soap operas. Robert Charbonneau, Roger Duhamel, Rend 
Gamcau» and Guy Sylvestre were the leading younger critics. 
Some painrers gave French-Canadian painting an international 
bent—such as Alfred Pcllan» whose work expertly mirrors the 
successive fads and fashions of the School of Paris, the abstrac¬ 
tionists Paul-Emile Borduas and Jacques de Tonnancourti and 
the nonrepresentational Jean-Paul Riopelle—while such genre 
painters as the landscapist Jean-Paul Lemleux, the Breughel-like 
Jean-Charles Faucher, and the political cartoonist Robert 
Lapalme have adopted French techniques to local subjects. So 
lively has the postwar French-Canadian art world been that 
the leading English-Canadian Montreal painters, such as John 
Lyman (a bridge between Maurice Cullen and Clarence Gagnon 
and the younger generation), Goodridge Roberts, and Stanley 
Cosgrove have associated themselves with the French art world 
rather than with the English one of Toronto, Architecture has 
flourished amid wartime and postwar prosperity. Ernest 
Cormier's University of Montreal buildings were finally opened 
in 1941 and have subsequently been completed, although this 
univeroty city planned in the international style in 19:6 was 
outmoded before it was finished. Modem churches, reflecting 
French experijncncs with ferro-concrctc, glass brick, and other 
new materials, have been built, though they are usually found 
in such out of the way places as the Quebec suburbs (Boischa- 
tel), the lower St, Lawrence (Matane), Joliecte, and Mt. Lauricr, 
rather than in the heart of the older cities, where the conserva¬ 
tive bourgeois taste for the imitative traditional still prevails. 
Private houses and business offices in Montreal have offered a 
freer field for experiments in the new styles, 

French-Canadian muac largely remains true to its strong 
folk-music and choral traditions, producing many capable vocal- 
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iscs and instrumentalists but few notable composers. The same is 
true of sculpture, which tends to be loyal to the academic tradi¬ 
tions of the Rome and Paris studios, except for the work of 
Louis Archambault. Some striking modem work has been done 
in ceramics and gold and silver by a few individuals such as 
Henri Beaugrand-Champagne and Gilles Beausoleil, who carry 
on in new forms the tradition of the great artisans of the late 
French and early English regimes. Woodsculpture flourishes, 
another persistent French-Canadian folk tradition now affected 
by intemadonal influences and somewhat corrupted by com¬ 
mercialism. 

The long-suppressed Gallic passion for the theatre now finds 
outlets in Canada^ radio and television programs, as well as on 
the regular stage in such successors to Compagnons de 
Saint-Laurent as Le Thd^trc du Nouveau Monde. French 
Canada’s great classic comic tragedian Fridolin (Gratien Geli- 
nas), who used to write, stage, and take the leading roles in an 
annual satirical review of French-Canadian life, has developed 
into an actor-playwrighc whose major work, TiuCoij (1948), 
1 sentimental though penetrating account of a French-Canadian 
conscript during the last war, won acclaim in Toronco as well as 
in Montreal and Quebec, though it received unfavourable no¬ 
tices from New York critics unfamiliar with the background. 
There was a short-lived wartime and postwar effort to make 
French Aims in Montreal, which resulted in such notable produc¬ 
tions as Maria Chapdehine, S^raphin, and Tit-Coq, but the 
producers were soon put out of business by the postwar revival 
of the French and British Him industries, as well as by Holly¬ 
wood’s domination of Canadian theatres. French Canadians have 
made notable contributions to the work of the National Film 
Board, which produces Alms in both official languages and has 
done some first-rate films on Quebec. 

One of the most striking developments in the decade since 
the end of World War 11 has been the gradual coming together 
of French- and English-Canadian nadonalisiu, with a largely 
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war-bom nationalism aligning far more English Canadians chan 
erer before in the traditional French-Canadian chauvinistic 
Canadianism and rejection of foreign influences, whether Eng¬ 
lish, French, or American. The official support ^ven by the 
Massey Report on Canadian culture to cultural dualism, and 
the sympathetic understanding shown by the Commission ro 
French-Canadian culture, have vastly improved relations be¬ 
tween the two chief peoples of Canada. Since the war more and 
more English Canadians have realized that culturally Canada 
must be both French and English if it Is not to be American, and 
there are an increasing number of points of contact between the 
two cultures which for so long have been separated.^° Despite 
the political fireworks aroused In Quebec by the Commission's 
venture into the Held of education, one jealously guarded by 
Quebec to ensure cultural survival, French Canada generally was 
sympathetic to the Report, which dealt exhaustively with cul¬ 
tural problems long given higher priority by French than Eng¬ 
lish Canadians. When the Report appeared, the French press 
hailed the prospect of federal support for culture, while the 
English press questioned whether cultural activities were a 
proper function of government. 

French-Canadian cultural achievement, which is remarkable 
in view of the smaQ numbers and minority status of the French 
Canadians and the comparative poverty of French Canada, 
should be still more notable when the recommendations of the 

Raport of rht Royal Cerrmitnon on National Davehpmmt in the 
Arit, Lenars and Sciences (Ottawa, 1951). See also the supplementary 
volume, Royal Commission Studies (Otnwa, 1951). 

Pierre Chauveau, one of the first Canadian liccraiy men and the first 
Superintendent of Public lostrucnon in Quebec, Likened Canada in J976 
to the famous staircase of the Chateau de Chambord, so constructed that 
cwo persons could ascend without meeting and without seeing each other 
except at intervals. He iddedi Tn social and literary terms wc are far 
more foreign to each other than the English and French of Europe ” This 
situation prevailed until the end of World War II. as noted b the title 
of Hugh MacLennan’s Tw Solitudes, the best Caoadiao novel dealbg 
with btercuJtuxal relanoos. 
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Report are implemented, if one can judge by the work already 
done by French Canadians in the federally supported Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and the National Film Board. French 
Canada appears to be well on the road to a cultural flowering 
reminiscent of that in New England in the mid-nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, but arising from a highly distinctive mixture of the French 
tradition, the North American environment, and English and 
American influences. But it may be well for the many-talented 
French Canadians in the years to come to remember Whitman's 
warning, in his “Song of Myself“ so magnificently translated by 
Rosaire Dicn-Levesque: **Je r^iste i tout mieux qu’i ma propre 
diversii6 ” 

** Rosaire Dion-Levesque, Wait Wbimten (Montreal. i9}3). p« 6 i 
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